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In  the  first  11  months  of  1952,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  was  again  the  leader  in  Chicago  .  .  . 
in  Retail  ...  in  General  ...  in  Total  Grocery  Advertising  .  .  .  with  3,227,212  lines. 

The  newspaper  that  is  now  c^Irried  or  delivered  into  more  homes  in  its  circulation  area  than 
any  other  Chicago  evening  iewspaper  continues  to  carry  more  Grocery  Advertising  than 
any  other  Chicago  pxiper  .  ,•  noming  .  .  .  evening  ...  or  Sunday. 

Indeed,  in  Chicago — as  in  tfe  nation — this  grocery  leadership  of  the  Daily  News  has  been 
maintained  as  far  back  as  tf>e  records  go. 

Source:  Media  Records,  Inc.  Liquor  linage  omitted 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

I  Chicago's  HOME  Newspaper 

First  in  General.  Retail  and  Total  Grocery  Advertising 


This  Rich,  Responsive  Market  is  covered  ONLY  by 


Represented  Notionoiiy  by 
WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO..  iNC. 


FACTS  YOU  SHOULD  REMEMBER 
ABOUT  Metropolitan  SAN  JOSE 

POPULATION 

312,300  buyers  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  ...  up  65%  since  1939. 

BUSINESS 

Up  554%  since  1 939  . . .  compared 
with  the  national  average  of 
287%. 


Literally  half  our  dollars  DO  grow  on  trees  and  vines:  Prunes.  Apricots, 
Cherries,  Walnuts  and  Pears,  plus  some  of  the  best  wine  grapes  and 
strawberries  you  ever  tasted!  Couple  this  with  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  industrial  areas  in  the  Nation,  and  you  have  the  lush  balanced 
economy  of  Metropolitan  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  County)  —  a  top 
primary  market  for  merchandisers  of  goods  and  services. 


CIRCULATION 


Nearly  doubled  in  8  years  to 


Maximum  coverage  with  minimum 
(less  than  4°o)  duplication 

Sources:  Sales  Management, 

May  10,  1952:  ABC,  Nov.  I,  1952. 
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The  Real  Function  of  Newspapers 


It  is  the  feelipg  of  The  Baltimore  Sunpapers  that  the  function  of  a  newspaper  goes  beyond  the 
mere  recording  of  the  news  of  the  moment.  Readers  have  a  right  to  know  not  only  the  news  but 
what  the  new’s  means.  In  pursuit  of  that  idea  The  Sunpapers  have  developed  a  special  staff 
of  dis|inguished  correspondents  whose  duties  are  not  merely  to  report  the  news  accurately  and 
ob^ctively  but  to  tell  what  the  news  means — and  to  tell  it  in  terms  of  fact,  not  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Since  1925,  The  Sunpapers  and  their  men  have  received  nine  Pulitzer  prizes. 
Other  awards,  both  local  and  national,  are  in  the  record.  The  support  the  people  of 
Baltimore  give  The  Sunpapers  suggests  they  are  held  in  something  like  affection. 
The  circulation  is  higher  than  ever  before.  It  is  equally  clear  that  advertisers 
generally  And  their  relationship  with  the  organization  a  satisfying  one,  for 
f  nearly  every  year  the  space  bought  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year. 


EVERYTHING 

IN 

BALTIMORE 
REVOLVES 
AROUND 
THE  SUN  .  . 


The  Sunpapers 

or  BALTIMORE 


Doily  Circolotjon  . 

Sunday  Circulation  . 

National  Representatives:  C^esmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San  Franoisco  t  Los  Angeles:  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicago  i  Detroit 
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Leakey  Waterworks  Near  Com¬ 
pletion. — Real  County  (Texas) 
Press. 


One  Reporter's  View 
Of  Press  Laxity 

To  THE  Editor:  Corruption  in 
high  political  office  is  not,  as  we  Cafe  Ceilings  Must  Be  Legible, 
may  now  find,  the  entire  fault  of  — Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily 
a  party  in  power.  Some  measure  News. 
of  blame  falls  on  the  American  ■ 

press.  A  press  that  has  not  weed-  Ringworm  Meeting  Tonight.— 
ed  out  the  undesirables  before  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald. 
they  reach  Washington.  ■ 

In  the  not  too  distant  past  the  7  Coaches  Go  Off  Tracks;  4  in 
community  newspaper  gave  more  Hospital. — San  Jose  (Calif.) 
than  lip  service  to  the  idea,  or  ti/ry. 


SUNDAY^ 


AU  IU$INES$ 

»L0CAL! 


Vol.  8(i.  No.  1.  Jaiiuory  .'I.  1953.  Editor  &  PubliehtT.  The  Fourth  Est.-ite  w 
published  everj’  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The 
&  Publisher  Co.,  Iiu-..  147.5  Broadway.  Times  Tower,  Times  Square.  New  jora 
3().  N.  Entered  as  Swond  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Otlice  at  New  York.  N.,^- 
Annual  Subscription  SB. 50  in  l’nite<l  States  and  Possessions.  Canada,  Mexico. 
I’eniral  and  South  America.  Spain  ;uid  Philippines,  $7.50  in  other  countries. 
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SCAN-A-6RAVER 


"NEWSSTAND  SALES  HAVE  INCREASED  and  circu¬ 
lation  generally  is  up  because  we  get  more 
and  later  pictures  in  our  final  edition  — 
made  possible  b>’  our  Sean-a-gravers,”  says 
Circulation  Manager  Mel  Kappler. 


"ECONOMY,  PRODUCTION  SPEED,  better  quality 
arc  notable  benefits  derived  from  our 
Scan-a-gravers,”  says  Editor  Jack  Sundine. 
“In  our  opinion,  this  prcK'ess  takes  news¬ 
paper  engraving  out  of  the  luxury  class.” 


"TWICE  AS  MUCH  Pl(<f -E  SPACE  at  about  lialf 
tlie  cost  per  inch  ip  the  past  year  is  our 
rt'cord  witli  two  scan-a-gravers,”  says 
(JentTal  Manager  |larry  A.  Sward.  “We 
now  print  direct,  vitb  very  good  results.” 


TODAY'S  PICTURES  1^  tODAY'S  PAPER  is  a  real¬ 
ity  since  we  got  oi,i'  Scan-a-gravers,”  says 
City  Editor  Jack  'f|,ompson.  “We  take  pic¬ 
tures  later  tlian  t„ir  competition;  repro¬ 
duction  is  as  good  ,tr  better.” 


"WE  GET  BETTER  REPRODUCTION  tlian  originally 
submitted  pliotograplis  by  obtiiining  nega¬ 
tives,  getting  our  own  prints,  and  making 
Scan-a-gravings,”  says  Lynn  Callaway, 
Outdoor  and  Feature-l’age  Editor. 


“SCAN-A-GRAVINGS  HOLD  THE  FAST  AOION  in 

sports  pictures  \-erx'  well,”  says  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor  Russ  Kiesele.  “Bi-cause  the  process  is 
fast  we  use  more  and  later  pictures,  and 
we  can  do  a  better  la>  out  job,  too.” 


classified,  department  store 


. . .  in  the  world’s  biggest  and  most 
profitable  market 


. . .  with  over  41,650,000  lines,  25% 
more  than  the  second  paper 
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Syndicate  Heads  Report 
Greater  Use  of  Features 


Editors'  Selectivity  Based  on  Quality; 
TV  Is  Having  a  Wholesome  Effect 
By  Erwin  Knoll 


To  GAIN  some  insight  into  cur¬ 
rent  trends  in  newspaper  feature,. 

E  &  P  asked  executives  of  some  of 
the  major  feature  syndicates  ai'd 
services  to  participate  in  a  yea-, 
end  roundup.  Specifically,  Wc 
asked  the  distributors  of  comics 
columns,  serials,  etc.,  to  indicate 
whether  newspapers  are  tending 
to  increase  or  curtail  their  use  of 
canned  features,  what  kind  of  fea¬ 
tures  appear  to  be  in  greatest  de¬ 
mand,  what  effects,  if  any,  tele¬ 
vision  is  having  on  the  field  and 
what  the  trend  in  feature  prices  is. 

The  dozen  syndicate  executives 
whose  replies  are  presented  below 
unanimously  report  an  increase  in 
the  use  of  syndicated  material, 
with  several  claiming  new  sales 
records  in  1952.  Several  point 
out.  however,  that  editors  are  ex¬ 
ercising  greater  selectivity  on  a 
quality  basis  in  taking  on  new 
features. 

Opinions  vary  on  what  features 
are  most  desired,  with  some  em¬ 
phasis  on  gag  comics,  news  an¬ 
alyses  and  human  interest  features 
indicated.  There  is  also  no  clearly 
defined  attitude  toward  TV’s  influ¬ 
ence,  though  most  seem  to  regard 
it  as  an  aid,  rather  than  a  hin¬ 
drance,  to  the  development  of 
good  newspaper  features.  The 
price  trend  is  up,  though  perhaps 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
newspaper  costs. 

Texts  of  the  syndicate  execu¬ 
tives’  statements  follow: 

Joseph  D.  Agnelli,  executive 
I  vicepresident  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Associated  Newspapers,  Bell 
I  Syndicate,  McClure  Syndicate  and 
North  American  Newspaper  Al- 
bnee: 

Our  sales  staff  reports  there  has 
lieen  a  trend  toward  increasing 
use  of  features.  The  demand  for 
bsic  humorous  comics  like  “Mutt 
4  Jeff  ’  appears  stronger;  the  ad¬ 
venture  and  soap  opera  type  con¬ 
tinue  about  the  same,  while  sci¬ 
ence  and  western  comics  are  wan- 
'tg-  Interest  in  political,  critical, 
'’ealth  and  other  columns  remains 
'trong  as  ever.  Good,  timely, 
'tries  of  special  articles  by  "name’’ 
writers  find  a  ready  market. 

The  demand  for  human  rela¬ 
tions  columns  seems  to  be  increas¬ 


ing.  judging  by  unsolicited  in¬ 
quiries  and  sales  on  “Dorothy 
Dix”  recently. 

Television  has  had  no  effect 
except  that  in  western  and  science 
features,  readership  appears  lower 
than  average  where  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  are  also  on  radio  and/or 
television. 

The  trend  in  feature  prices  is 
up.  Like  newspapers,  increased 
costs  for  mats,  engravings,  salaries 
and  all  other  operating  expenses 
are  the  compelling  factors. 

That  good  features  are  neces¬ 
sary  was  demonstrated  recently  in 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  where  the  Sun 
rcoeated  the  same  Korean  war 
stoiy  three  days  in  a  row  in  a 
prominent  position  on  its  front 
page  without  receiving  a  single 
complaint  from  readers,  but  the 
editors  admitted  that  if  they  had 
duplicated  publication  of  a  comic 
or  a  commentator’s  article  even 
once — their  switchboard  and  mail 
clerks  would  have  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  reader  complaints. 

*  *  * 

M.  J.  NVing,  general  editor,  AP 
Newsfeatures: 

There  seems  little  curtailment  in 
the  use  of  syndicated  features. 
Our  impression  from  regular 
checks  of  the  exchanges  and  from 
orders  is  that  usage  actually  is 
increasing.  Many  papers  appear 
to  be  making  smarter  use  of  the 
material,  however,  by  tying  it  in 
locally  or  by  using  it  as  the  basis 
for  locally  developed  features. 
Gag  comics,  news  interpretation 
columns  and  special  articles  have 
been  getting  excellent  acceptance. 
Since  AP  provides  features  for  its 
members  at  stable,  equitable  rates 
or  as  a  part  of  their  basic  service, 
we  do  not  have  an  accurate  gauge 
on  prices. 

*  «  * 

Mollie  Slott,  manager,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate: 

s  -wspapers  don’t  seem  to  be 
curtailing  their  use  of  syndica’e* 
features,  and  although  they  do  a  ’  ’ 
from  time  to  time  some  popular¬ 
ized  over  other  media,  those  tha’ 
really  s*ick  are  the  proven,  labora¬ 


tory-tested  type  that  are  created 
and  ceveloped  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication.  I  still  think  the  really 
important  ones  are  those  that  have 
developed  appeal  for  the  news¬ 
paper  reader,  and  have  variety  of 
appeal.  Novelties  have  a  way  of 
not  lasting. 

We  like,  and  have  found  first- 
run  fiction  by  world  famous  au¬ 
thors,  selected  by  experienced  edi¬ 
tors,  to  be  good  circulation  build¬ 
ers.  On  the  strips,  there  are  few 
really  comic  ones  on  the  market. 
In  selection  of  a  group  of  individ¬ 
ual  features,  we  have  found  the 
editors  like  adventure,  romance, 
teen-age,  mystery,  detective  and 
comics,  and  we  try  not  to  over¬ 
load  on  any  one  particular  type. 
Newspapers,  over  the  past  several 
years,  prefer  to  do  their  own  po¬ 
litical  and  editorial  columns;  gos¬ 
sip  and  Hollywood  news  always 
has  readership.  A  health  column 
by  a  doctor  who  takes  his  medical 
problems  and  those  of  his  readers 
seriously,  we  think,  is  invaluable. 

We  look  forward  to  a  year  of 
continued  progress,  and  have  sev¬ 
eral  new  ideas  in  the  offing  for 
195.^,  all  of  them  to  be  developed 
with  the  same  basic  principles  in 
mind,  namely,  newspaper  prestige 
and  readership. 

There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much 
change  in  the  trend  in  prices  for 
the  popular  features. 

«  *  * 

S.  George  Little,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  General  Features  Corp.: 

I  can  only  speak  for  General 
Features  Corporation,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  December  comes  to  a 
close  that  our  total  volume  of 
business  for  1952  will  exceed  our 
1951  volume  by  approximately  41 
per  cent.  Not  only  have  we  added 
quite  a  number  of  new  papers  on 
many  of  our  older  features,  but. 
as  you  know,  we  have  also  added 
several  new  offerings. 

We  find  that  the  progressive 
newspapers  are  continuing  to  add 
more  and  more  features  while 
those  that  are  sliding  back  into 
weaker  competitive  situations  seem 
to  be  curtailing. 

There  appears  to  be  no  partic¬ 
ular  type  of  feature  in  greater  de¬ 
mand  than  another.  We  find  that 
most  editors  add  features  which 
they  think  will  improve  and 
strengthen  reader  interest  in  their 
paper  and  help  build  greater  cir¬ 
culation. 

Our  sales  staff  finds  that  editors 


generally  arc  willing  and  glad  to 
pay  fair  prices  for  features  be¬ 
cause  they  know  that  heavy  costs 
go  into  the  creating,  producing  and 
servicing  df  them.  Fair-minded 
editors  realize  that  if  they  do  not 
pay  fair  prices,  features  cannot 
survive. 

It  does  not  appear  that  tele¬ 
vision  has  had  much  effect  on 
features  except  possibly  to  make 
some  editors  more  aware  of  the 
importance  of  features  in  holding 
circulation  against  this  new  com¬ 
petition. 

One  important  newspaper  editor 
recently  told  me,  “With  radio  and 
television  highlighting  all  the  news 
before  we  get  a  chance  at  it,  about 
the  only  plus  we  have  to  keep 
our  readers  is  our  great  array  of 
interesting  features.”  This  same 
editor  further  states,  “In  all  of 
our  reader  surveys,  our  features 
have  a  much  higher  reader  follow¬ 
ing  than  does  our  news  with  the 
exception  of  our  front  page.” 
Incidentally,  I  have  personally 
checked  these  particular  surveys 
and  I  know  the  statements  are  ac¬ 
curate. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  run¬ 
ning  at  an  all-time  record  high 
which  means  that  if  newspapers 
want  to  keep  their  feature  and 
news  content  at  a  reasonable  per¬ 
centage  against  advertising,  they 
must  have  more  features  and  more 
news  to  do  so.  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

Ward  Greene,  general  manager. 
King  Features  Syndicate: 

King  Features  Syndicate  is  con¬ 
cluding  the  greatest  year  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
newspapers  undoubtedly  are  being 
much  more  careful  and  critical  in 
the  purchase  of  features  because 
of  general  high  costs  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  We  do  not  find 
that  newspapers  are  curtailing 
their  use  of  features,  but  they  are 
being  more  choosy.  They  will  buy 
a  feature  if  it  is  extremely  good; 
they  don’t  want  to  waste  money 
and  space  on  the  mediocre.  If 
there  is  any  trend  in  features,  it  is 
toward  the  best,  whether  in 
comics,  columns  or  best-sellers. 

We  do  not  find  that  television 
has  markedly  affected  the  reading 
of  newspapers  and  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures,  especially  among  adults  and, 
after  all,  most  newspaper  features, 
including  the  comics,  are  aimed  at 
adults  rather,  than  children.  Of 
course  feature  prices  have  gone  up 
just  as  the  cost  of  everything  else 
has  gone  up.  Syndicates  must  pay 
more  to  get  the  best  artists  and 
the  best  writers  and,  hence,  they 
must  charge  more. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Sen.  McCarran 
Quizzed  on  Role 
In  Ad  Boycott 


leges,  on  leleplione  instructions 
from  McC  arran.  or  from  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant.  Miss  Eva 
Adams,  a  co-defendant. 

Befriended  Publisher 


/UlZZeO  on  note  Adams,  a  co-defendant.  News  Outlook  Favorable  in  Paul  Martin's  Survey 

Arl  Befriended  Publisher  "How  .much  public  information  about  their  governnve.^>  n  the 

^  iiU  XJOyVrfOll  "Nothing  approaching  it  in  American  people  expect  from  the  Eisenhoveer  Administrate i.'  Paul 

WASHINGTON — Senator  Pat  Me-  character,  or  nature,  or  kind,  oc-  Martin,  chief  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers  bureau,  asked  fiimself  and 


Carran  of  Nevada,  who  has  es-  ciirred,”  McCarran  testified. 


tablished  quite  a  reputation  as  an  Instead,  McC'arran  said,  he  be-  press  relations 


then  proceeded  to  find  the  answer  in  an  interesting  revi^  of  W'hite 


inquisitor,  this  week  found  him-  friended  Greenspun  in  the  past, 
self  on  the  receiving  end  with  a  and  if  it  were  not  for  his  efforts. 


Mr.  Martin  predicted  that  the  new  President  will  dismantle  the 
propaganda  mill”  constructed  over  the  past  20  years  in  government 


barrage  of  questions  about  his  re-  Greenspun  would  probably  be  “in  agencies  espedally  the  newer  ones,  and  that  the  I  ruman  Executive 
l.Ttion-s  with  Reno  gambling  joints,  the  penitentiary”  for  illegally  ^[.^^Jin'^g  !t  “rScted”"win 


The  forum  was  a  pre-trial  hear-  sending  munitions  to  Israel  troops 
ing  in  a  million  dollar  damage  in  Palestine  during  the  Arab-ls- 
suit  brought  by  Hank  M.  Green-  raeli  war. 

spun,  publisher  of  the  Las  Veijas  In  1950,  said  McC'arran,  a  man 


stamping  it  restricted  will  go. 

The  off-the-cuff,  question-and-answer  press  conferences  may  be 
expected  to  be  retained,  based  on  Eisenhower's  friendly  relations  with 
the  press  in  military  and  NATO  service,  the  Gannett  writer  deduced. 
Eranklin  D.  Roosevelt  raised  the  institution  of  the  press  conference 


San.  who  says  the  Senator  con-  named  Guernsey  Erazier  of  Las  irregular  sessions  which  Herbert  Hoover  con¬ 

spired  with  others  to  drive  him  Vegas  told  the  senator  that  ducted  to  answer  questions  he  selected  from  any  submitted  in  advance 
out  of  the  newspaper  field  and  "Greenspun  has  a  paper  here  and  writing,  for  his  acceptance  or  rejection.  FDR  opened  these  gather- 
used  his  political  “pull”  to  force  he  is  a  pretty  good  scout.  If  you  jpgs  for  direct  questioning.  Warren  G.  Harding,  a  newspaper  editor 

the  withdrawal  of  advertising.  can  help  him  to  keep  out  of  the  w'hen  he  was  elected  to  the  White  House,  was  a  complete  disappoint- 

Testimony  developed  that  the  penitentiary  it  would  be  worth  ment  in  his  cooperation  with  the  press.  (At  a  Dec.  31  conference  Mr. 

Senator  had  access  to  free  cam-  while.”  Truman  said  he  hoped  the  Lord  will  make  him  calm  enough  not  to 

paign  and  living  quarters  in  hotels  McCarran  said  he  took  the  mat-  swear  at  newspapers  any  more). 

and.  in  one  instance,  intervened  ter  up  with  the  Department  of  Mr.  Martin  carried  his  survey  farther:  he  queried  19  governors, 

for  a  resort  in  a  tax  matter  pend-  Justice  to  find  if  Greenspun  could  received  replies  from  15.  From  the  state  houses,  he  learned  that 

ing  before  the  Bureau  of  Internal  be  fined  instead  of  sentenced  to  regular  press  conferences  aren  t  the  vogue  but  that  the  press  is  weT 

Revenue.  jail,  and  he  said  that  was  done.  come.  Importantly,  too,  the  state  chief  executives  are  satisfied  with 

The  white-haired  Senator,  the  Greenspun  told  reporters  that  in  treatment  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  reporters, 
controlling  power  in  Nevada  poli-  1949  he  was  acquitted  on  a  charge  ^veral  governors  said  their  departmental  heads  are  free  to  conduct 
tics,  ridiculed  the  charge  tharhe  of  violating  the  Neutrality  Act  by 
sought  to  “muzzle”  Greenspun  be-  sending  airplanes  to  Israel. 

cause  of  sharp  criticism  by  the  In  1950  he  and  seven  others  Transcript  of  Secret  Hearing  Okay  for  Toss 
newspaper.  Greenspun  said,  faced  a  charge  ^  ^  ^ ^ 

“I  don’t  destroy  anybody,”  said  of  shipping  munitions  to  Israel.  absence  of  a  censorship  code,  its  all  right  for  Toss 

McCarran,  “I  believe  in  building  Greenspun  said  it  was  agreed  that  ^  press  with  copies  of  an  Internal  Security 

them  up.”  he  would  plead  guilty  and  the  Coinnuttee  report  issued  by  a  Senate  group  hut  the  r^^^^ 

,  r  wu  •*  u  *1.  ^  ij  u  ^  tattves  of  United  States  newspapers  were  admonished  not  to 

Like  many  of  the  witnesses  be-  other  severi  would  be  acquitted.  penciled.  Involved  was  a  transcript 

fore  his  Senate  Judiciary  Commit-  That  was  (tone,  he  said,  and  he  ^  secret  hearing  before  a  subconiniittee  headed  bv  Senator 

tee  and  Internal  Security  Subcom-  was  fined  $10  000— but  he  con-  Herbert  R.  O'Conor  of  Maryland.  It  gave  detailed  descrip- 

mittee,  McCarran  frequently  rc-  tended  that  all  he  believed  Me-  hospitals  in  Korea — location  and  facilities. 

sorted  to  “I  do  not  remember,”  or  Carran  had  done  was  to  seek  a 

I  can  t  recall,”  as  the  question-  delay  in  his  arraignment.  Another  'New  Orleans  Case'  Involvina  Ad  Contracts 


ing  raced  through  scores  of  names, 
places  and  events. 

The  pretrial  questioning  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  six-hour  period. 

Mr.  Greenspun  is  a  42-year-oId 


lay  in  his  arraignment.  Another  'New  Orleans  Case'  Involving  Ad  Contracts 

11  •  "v  T  u  StJPREME  Court  is  mulling  over  the  idea  that  exclusive  adver- 

N©whcill  in  Key  Job  tising  contracts  running  for  more  than  one  year  are  in  restraint  of 
^  C  p  CVirnnirlo  trade.  This  came  about  when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 

wn  o.  1  .  e  Motion  Picture  Advertising  Co.  of  New  Orleans,  went  to  the  mat  on 

San  Francisco — Scott  Newhall,  ^  court  decision  that  the  commission  erred  when  it  ordered  the  film 


Easterner  who  launched  his  news-  Sunday  Editor  of  the  San  Francis-  advertisers  to  cease  and  desist  its  practice  of  writing  exclusive  contracts 
paper  in  Las  Vegas  in  1950.  He  co  Chronicle,  has  been  named  with  theatres,  when  such  contracts  are  to  run  for  more  than  one  year, 
charges  that  last  March  about  a  operations  manager  in  a  shift  to  Counsel  for  the  company  said  long-term  contracts  had  been  “ac- 
dozen  of  the  largest  hotel-casinos  the  business  and  policy-making  cepted  practice”  for  30  years,  and  that  advertisers  and  theatre  oper- 
in  Las  Vegas  simultaneously  side  in  which  he  becomes  first  ators  like  the  long-time  agreements — the  advertisers  because  they  know 
pulled  their  advertising  out  of  his  deputy  to  Charles  D.  Thieriot,  as-  they  are  assured  of  screen  space  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  operators 


sistant  publisher.  because  they  prefer  to  do  business  with  one  outfit  “without  continual 

Mr.  Newhall  will  coordinate  the  changes.”  He  added  that  leasing  time  or  space  on  a  motion  picture 
activities  and  functions  of  all  de-  screen  was  no  different  from  leasing  other  kinds  of  space  to  any 


newspaper  to  punish  him  for  op-  sistant  publisher.  because  tl 

posing  McCarran  (E&P,  Dec.  27,  Mr.  Newhall  will  coordinate  the  changes.” 
1952,  page  45).  activities  and  functions  of  all  de-  screen  w;; 

That  was  done,  Greenspun  al-  partments.  Department  heads  will  advertiser 

be  responsible  to  Mr.  Thieriot 

E&P  INDEX  through  Mr.  Newhall,  the  Chron-  Keeping 

Advertising  News  . 17-23  icle  advised.  In  effect,  the  appoint-  Sanoor 


Keeping  Up  with  Some  of  the  Job  Changes 

Sanoor  S.  Klein,  former  United  Press  bureau  staff  member  in 


Cartoons  13  ment  fills  in  the  gap  caused  by  the  Washington,  London  and  in  New  York,  has  returned  as  administrative 

Circulation  . 40  Dec.  12  resignation  of  Paul  C.  assistant  and  press  secretary  to  Senator  Henry  C  Dworshak  of  Idaho. 

Classified  Clinic .  16  Smith,  editor  and  general  man-  The  Senator  is  the  former  pubhsher  of  the  B//r/cv  (  Idaho) 

F,ditorial  .  26  ager.  Publisher  George  T.  Cam-  Klein  has  left  the  position  of  executive  editor  of  the  Idaho  Stales- 

Joumalism  Education  .  30  eron  assumed  the  title  of  editor.  accept  the  new  ^ 

Newspaper  Law  .  36  Succeeding  Mr.  Newhall  as  r  c-  i  ;  n,i 

Personals  .  27  Sunday  Editor  is  Gordon  Pates.  Carlton  Skinner,  former  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 

Photography  .  43  who  continues  also  as  editor  of  later  a  publicist  for  the  Mantime  Commission  and  the  Department  ot 

Promotion  .  38  This  World  Sunday  Chronicle  Inferior,  has  resigned  his  office  of  Governor  of  Guam  and  is  enroute 

Radio-TV  .  44  magazine.  Mr.  Newhall  joined  the  newspaper  work. 

Ray  Erwin’s  Column .  38  Chronicle  as  a  photographer  u  •  i o 1 1  has 

Round  Their  Beats .  8  ^shortly  after  graduation  from  the  t-ARL  Minderman  assistant  to  the  FCC  chmrman  since  194.3  has 

Shop  Talk  .  48  iinivcr^itv  nf  California  resigned  to  become  field  liaison  officer  of  the  National  Citizens  Com 

Short  Takes  .  2  ^  ■  mittee  for  Educational  Television.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Toledo 

Syndicates  .5  and  42  ii  i  T\  i  J  (Ohio)  News-Bee  and  Columbus  Cith.en. 

What  Readers  Say .  2  N.  O.  Appeal  Delayed  ★  ★  ★ 

Any  article  aPDearine  in  this  nub-  Washington  —  The  Supreme  William  H.  Mylander.  former  Washington  correspondent  who 


Ray  Erwin’s  Column .  38  Chronicle  as  a  photographer 

'Round  Their  Beats .  8  -shortly  after  graduation  from  the 

Shop  Talk  .  48  University  of  California. 

Short  Takes  .  2  ■ 

Riders  Say!. ^2  N.  O.  Appeal  Delayed 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  ^  Washington  —  The  Supreme 


Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  ^  Washington  —  The  Supreme  William  H.  Mylander.  former  Washington  correspondent  wJio 
lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  postponed  from  Feb.  2  directed  public  relations  for  the  Republican  National  Committee  tor 

vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  March  9  hearing  of  arguments  two  years,  has  joined  the  public  relations  staff  of  duPont  Company. 

the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  'he  New  Orleans  case  involv-  «  n  c  n.w  di- 

thp  ^nte  of  iccM/.  '  '"8  validity  of  unit  advertising  Philip  M.  Stern,  former  New  Orleans  newspaperman,  is  new  oi 

•  _  rates.  rector  of  research  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
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Dewey  Defends  PR, 
Editors  Not  Satisfied 
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Defending  his  “excellent  press 
relations”  for  10  years.  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  he  wishes 
that  editors  and  reporters  would 
come  directly  to  him  with  any 
complaints  rather  than  blasting  him 
at  a  distance. 

The  Governor  referred  to  cri¬ 
ticism  voiced  at  a  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  at  Niagara  Falls  in 
September.  (E  &  P.  Sept.  27,  page 
I  12).  At  that  time  the  editors  re- 
I  solved  to  take  a  firm  stand  against 
news  barriers  at  the  seat  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  they  made  particular 
mention  of  a  new  practice  of  hav¬ 
ing  news  conferences  with  the 
Governor’s  Secretary  rather  than 
with  the  Chief  E.\ecutive  himself. 

In  letters  passing  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  this  week  there 
is  reiteration  of  the  basic  goal  that 
channels  of  information  from  gov¬ 
ernment  sources  be  kept  fully  open 
to  newsmen.  The  point  is  stressed 
that  there  is  no  general  objection 
to  government  publicity  releases 
but  there  is  deep  concern  when 
handouts  stand  between  officials 
and  reporters. 

Editors  Given  Scolding 
The  Governor’s  reaction  to  the 
criticism  was  solicited  by  E&P 
H  after  it  was  learned  that  he  had 
^  scolded  a  large  group  of  editors  in 
I  a  traditional  oflf-record  appearance 
I  before  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  at  Albany  a 
few  weeks  ago.  He  used  as  his 
text  a  tearsheet  from  E&P  re¬ 
porting  the  Niagara  Falls  discus¬ 
sion. 

“From  what  I  heard,”  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  advised  E&P,  “the  story 
you  printed  was  an  entirely  ac¬ 
curate  report  of  what  took  place 
Jt  Niagara  Falls.  The  trouble  was 
that  what  was  said  at  Niagara 
Falls  just  did  not  happen  to  be 
true.  In  fact,  one  of  the  men  ad- 
tiiits  that  he  was  kidding  and  said 
he  did  not  think  anyone  would 
take  him  seriously  and  neither  at¬ 
tempts  to  defend  the  statements 
-hat  were  made.” 

Kirtland  I.  King.  United  Press, 
tad  commented  that  it  was  neces- 
ary  at  times  to  get  up  a  petition 
for  a  news  conference  with  the 
Governor.  He  subsequently  ad- 
ised  E&P  that  he  was  speaking 
fjoetiously;  nevertheless  his  re- 
oiark  was  included  in  Secretary 
f^illiam  T.  Burch’s  minutes  of 
the  meeting. 

Heard  No  Specific  Instance 
The  Governor’s  letter  con- 
■tinued: 

“At  the  end  of  an  hour  of 
loestions  and  answers,  at  the 
J'oeting  here  (Albany),  no  one 
ood  made  any  criticism  of  the 


letter.  I  still  know  of  none  ex¬ 
cept  the  fictional  or  facetious  ac¬ 
counts  which,  of  course,  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  answer. 

“With  perhaps  5.000  news  re¬ 
leases  a  year  coming  from  the 
state  government,  there  is  always 
bound  to  be  some  occasional  in¬ 
stance  of  negligence,  this  being 
an  organization  made  up  of  hu¬ 
man  beings.  The  curious  thing, 
however,  was  that  no  one  at  the 
meeting  was  able  to  cite  even  one 
instance  of  such  occasional  mis¬ 
adventure. 

“I  have  invited  any  editor  or 
reporter  who  has  any  complaint 
to  make  it  to  Harry  O’Donnell, 
my  press  assistant,  or  to  me  in 
the  future  instead  of  making  it  at 
the  other  end  of  the  state.  I  have 
been  governor  now  10  years  and 
up  to  this  moment  no  such  criti¬ 
cism  has  ever  been  made  to  me. 
When  any  are  you  may  be  sure 
they  will  be  handled  swiftly  and, 

I  earnestly  hope,  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  concerned.” 

The  Governor  declined  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  summary  of  his  remarks  to 
the  AP  editors  for  publication  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  inappropriate 
in  view  of  the  fact  he  had  spoken 
off-the-record  “in  accordance  with 
the  invitation  of  the  editors.” 

“I  hope,”  he  concluded,  “that 
now  that  we  have  aired  the  sub¬ 
ject  a  little,  if  anybody  ever  does 
have  any  complaints,  he  will  make 
them  directly  and  the  excellent  re¬ 
lations  we  have  had  with  the  press 
for  10  years  will  continue.” 

Committee  Instructed  to  Act 

John  A.  Hall,  managing  editor 
of  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Journal,  who  is  president  of 
NYSSNE,  instructed  the  news  sup¬ 
pression  committee  (W.  Norris 
Paxton  of  Associated  Press  and 
Gerald  H.  Salisbury  of  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News)  to  “take 
whatever  steps  become  necessary 
to  protect  the  right  of  the  public 
to  full  information.” 

“If  it  becomes  necessary  to  re¬ 
quest  special  press  conferences  or 
to  ask  state  officials  for  explana¬ 
tions  or  to  make  themselves  avail¬ 
able  for  questioning,  you  know 
that  you  have  the  full  backing  of 
the  State  Society,”  the  President’s 
letter  advised. 

Mr.  Hall  also  informed  the 
Governor  of  the  Society’s  stand,  as 
unanimously  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  immediately 
following  Mr.  Dewey’s  discussion 
with  the  .AP  editors.  Mr.  Hall 
said  it  was  unfortunate  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  received  “an  erroneous 
impression”  of  the  purposes  of  the 
editors’  Society  and  he  was  confi¬ 
dent  that  after  any  investigation 
of  the  problem  “it  would  be  diffi- 


said  the  Ciovernor’s  forthright  ex¬ 
planation  and  offer  to  hear  com¬ 
plaints  “seem  to  offer  a  strong 
hope  for  improvement  of  a  condi¬ 
tion  most  newspaper  editors  and 
radio  newsmen  in  New  York  de¬ 
plore.”  The  AP  bureau  chief  told 
the  Governor  that  “we  never  real¬ 
ly  came  to  grips  with  the  subject” 
because  “newspapermen  are  not 
as  churlish  and  impolite  as  they 
sometimes  are  painted.”  The 
Governor  was  an  honored  guest, 
he  explained,  and  there  was  a 
general  desire  by  the  audience 
not  to  appear  inhospitable. 

.Another  letter  going  the  rounds 


is  one  written  by  A'incent  S  Jones 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers  jn 
which  he  declares  Mr.  Dewey’s 
off-record  talk  “certainly  will  be 
the  last  which  many  editors  attend 
of  their  own  free  will.”  He  ac¬ 
cused  the  Governor  of  dodging 
specific  questions  “by  a  nimble 
change  of  pace  and  subject.” 

“The  Governor’s  talk,”  wrote 
Mr.  Jones,  “was  hard  to  stomach, 
even  in  the  role  of  host,  but  much 
more  shocking  was  the  attitude  of 
many  editors  who  ’bought’  the 
package  complete  and  even  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  apologize  to 
him  publicly.” 


Court  Says  Governor 
Can’t  Seal  Document 


icw  di" 


_  . . .  . .  cult  to  find  anything  asinine  in  the 

handling  of  news  from  the  state  official  statement  of  the  Society.” 
tovemment.  As  I  dictate  this  In  a  separate  letter.  Mr.  Paxton 


Tucson,  Ariz. — In  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  decision,  the  .Arizona  Supreme 
Court  ruled  this  week  that  the 
Governor  of  .Arizona  is  not  the 
final  authority  in  determining  what 
state  governmental  documents 
should  be  made  available  to  news¬ 
papers. 

It  is  up  to  the  courts  to  say 
what  governmental  information  is 
confidential  and  what  is  privileged, 
the  high  court  held. 

The  litigation  began  more  than 
two  years  ago  when  O.  C.  Wil¬ 
liams,  State  l,and  Commissioner, 
announced  that  he  was  asking 
Gov.  Dan  E.  Garvey  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  Land  Office.  Gov.  Gar¬ 
vey  instructed  Attorney  General 
Fred  O.  Wilson  to  conduct  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  submitted  a  report  in  writing. 

Gov.  Garvey  then  called  upon 
Mr.  Williams  to  resign,  declaring 
he  would  release  the  contents  of 
the  report  if  Mr.  Williams  de¬ 
clined.  Attorneys  for  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  read  the  report  and  the 
Land  Commissioner  resigned, 
whereupon  Gov.  Garvey  refused  a 
newspaper  request  to  release  the 
report. 

Suit  Filed  by  Editor 

William  R.  Mathews,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  made  the  request  and  when 
he  was  turned  down,  he  filed  suit 
in  the  Supreme  Court  to  force  the 
Chief  Executive  to  release  the 
sealed  report. 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
take  jurisdiction,  and  a  trial  was 
had  in  the  Maricopa  County  Su¬ 
perior  Court.  The  presiding  judge 
died  before  handing  down  a  de¬ 
cision,  and  the  matter  was  tried 
again.  This  time  the  Superior 
Court  dismissed  the  action,  and 
Mr.  Mathews  appealed  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

In  a  unanimous  decision.  Justice 
M.  T.  Phelps  wrote  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  is  not  the  “sole  judge  as  to 
what  information  regarding  the 
affairs  of  his  office  should  be 
made  public.”  Giving  the  Gover¬ 
nor  such  power  would  be  “incon¬ 
sistent  with  all  principles  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government.” 


“The  Governor  should  be  given 
the  authority  to  deny  in  the  first 
instance  the  right  of  inspection  if 
he  thinks  that  the  document  is 
confidential,  or  if  he  thinks  that 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  state  to  permit  its 
contents  to  be  known  either  to 
newspaper  editors  or  to  other  cit¬ 
izens,  but  under  no  circumstances 
should  his  determination  be  final,” 
said  the  court, 

‘Under  Lock  and  Key’ 

The  decision  directed  that  a 
Superior  Court  judge  should  in¬ 
spect  questioned  documents.  If 
the  jurist  decides  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  are  confidential  or  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
state,  he  should  deny  their  inspec¬ 
tion  and  order  them  sealed  and 
filed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  docu¬ 
ments  are  not  confidential,  the 
judge  should  not  hesitate  to  per¬ 
mit  the  disclosure  of  the  contents. 

When  Gov.  Garvey  left  office 
two  years  ago  he  turned  the  con¬ 
troversial  report  over  to  Gov. 
Howard  Pyle.  Gov.  Pyle  said, 
after  the  court  ruling,  “the  docu¬ 
ments  repose  in  our  files  under 
lock  and  key.  When  the  courts 
want  them  we  will  turn  them  over. 
I  have  never  looked  at  them.” 

Mr.  Mathews  said  he  would 
again  ask  the  Superior  Court  to 
inspect  the  document  and  declare 
it  public  information,  in  which 
case  the  Star  will  publish  the  long- 
secret  investigation  results. 

“This  is  an  historic  decision,” 
the  editor  declared.  “One  of  the 
surprising  things  about  this  two- 
year  litigation  is  the  scarcity  of 
law  and  cases  on  this  subject  in 
the  United  States.” 

The  Star  did  not  contend  that 
all  state  documents  are  public, 
Mr.  Mathews  explained.  Tbe  Star 
conceded  that  what  might  be 
termed  office  memoranda  could 
remain  secret,  but  certainly  nrt 
documents  resulting  from  a  public 
request  for  an  investigation,  and 
the  public  use  of  the  report  to 
force  an  official’s  resignation,  Mr. 
Mathews  said. 
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“The  news  conference  the  day  Smith,  International  News  Service, 
after  was  most  helpful,"  he  added,  led  to  negotiations  which  brought 


Working  Press  Wants 
To  Quiz  Surgeons 


Chicago— Earlier  charges  that  it  a  blackboard  and  a  skull.  Dr.  Old- 


“but  it  would  have  been  better  had 
reporters  been  permitted  to  inter¬ 
view  surgeons  who  performed  the 
operation.” 

An  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  edi¬ 
torial  Dec.  25,  commended  the 
hospital  authorities  for  their  co¬ 
operation  with  the  press. 

“We  hope,”  the  Star  said,  “that 


an  end  to  the  Berlin  airlift. 

The  Soviet  Premier  has  an¬ 
swered  questions  sent  to  him  by  a 
few  European  newsmen  also. 


Reporters  Free  Liier 
Miami,  Fla.  —  Through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Don  Petit,  Miami  Daily 
News  staff  writer,  a  Negro,  serv- 1 


was  a  question  of  “economics  not  berg  gave  a  brilliant  talk  iii  lay-  freedom  allowed  in  reporting  re-  jng  a  life  sentence  in  Virginia  for 


ethics”  that  kept  surgeons,  who  man’s  language.  He  held  a  ques 
separated  the  Brodie  Siamese  tion  and  answer  period  afterward 
twins,  from  talking  to  the  press  and  then  provided  us  with  the 
direct  were  virtually  overruled  names  of  the  chief  surgeons,  much 
here  by  reporters  who  covered  the  against  their  will,  I  believe — again 
story.  the  question  of  ethics. 

Chief  complaint  voiced  th  i  s  “I  feel  the  hospital,  through  Dr. 
week  by  reporters  was  that  since  Oldberg  and  Lincoln  Williston. 
the  12-hour  surgery  of  Dec.  17,  hospital  public  relations  man,  co- 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  operated  to  the  best  of  their  abil 


cent  medical  accomplishments — in¬ 
cluding  the  Chicago  operation — 
presages  a  time  when  the  profes¬ 
sion  will  have  removed  all  its  silly 
rules  barring  publicity.” 


'Scotty'  Reston  Gets 
Mail  from  Moscow 
James  (Scotty)  Reston,  the 
New  York  Times  diplomatic  cor- 


murder,  emerged  from  prison  a 
free  man  for  Christmas.  , 

Mr.  Petit  uncovered  evidence 
which  led  Gov.  John  S.  Battle  of 
Virginia  to  grant  an  unconditional  I 
pardon  to  Silas  Rogers,  who  was  ' 
convicted  of  killing  a  police  officer 
in  July,  1943. 

A  witness  whose  testimony 
played  a  large  part  in  the  con- 


of  Medicine  has  not  provided  the  ity.  Again  I  repeat,  I  would  have  respondent,  added  his  name  to  the  yiction  said  that  Rogers  drove  him 

press  with  sufficient  information  preferred  talking  with  Dr.  Sugar,  list  of  Premier  Josef  Stalin’s  pen  in  a  stolen  car  from  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

the  chief  brain  surgeon  prsscnt,  pals  among  U.  S.  journalists  when  to  Petersburg.  He  added  that  the 
and  the  anesthetist,  who  kept  the  he  scored  a  Christmas  Day  scoop  driver  smoked  incessantly 
babies  breathing  through  the  long  with  replies  to  four  questions  sub¬ 
ordeal.”  mitted  in  a  letter. 

_ _ _ _  „„„  Robert  S.  Kleckner,  Chicaso  Writing  a  letter  and  getting  it 

American  Medical  Association  had  Sun-Times  science  reporter,  like-  transmitted  to  Moscow  via  the 

a  problem  of  ethics  in  not  wanting  wise  agreed  the  method  used  was  ^viet  Ambassador  that  was  all 

the  doctors  involved  to  be  charged  about  as  good  as  could  be  ex-  there  was  to  it,  after  Mr.  Reston 

with  self-advertising.  That  is  why  pected  under  the  rigid  medical  had  obtained  approval  for  the  idea 


on  the  progress  of  Roger  and  Rod¬ 
ney  Brodie. 

Recogni/e  F.thical  Problem 
Newsmen  recognized  that  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society  and 


from  Arthur  Krock,  the  Times’ 
Washington  correspondent. 

Mr.  Reston  said  previous  at¬ 
tempts  by  him — “once  or  twice  in 
recent  years” — had  failed  to  bring 
a  reply  from  the  Soviet  chief.  He 
decided  to  try  again  when,  on  Dec. 
18,  he  noticed  that  every  major 
government  in  the  world  except 
Russia  had  congratulated  General 
his  election  as 


Dr.  Eric  Oldberg.  head  of  the  Col-  code.  “Under  the  circumstances,” 
lege  of  Medicine’s  department  of  he  said,  “it  was  about  the  only 

neuro-surgery,  was  selected  as  feasible  method  that  could  be 

press  observer  of  the  final  opera-  used.  Dr.  Oldberg  gave  us  a  very 
tion.  He  briefed  the  reporters  at  a  practical  briefing  of  the  operation 

press  conference  the  day  following  in  language  that  was  easy  to  un- 

the  operation.  (E&P,  Dec.  27,  derstand.” 

page  8).  Robert  Goldenstein  and  William 

Arthur  J.  Snider.  Chicatto  Daily  Conway,  Associated  Press  report- 
News  science  reporter,  told  E&P;  ers  on  the  story,  felt  the  press 

“No  newsman  will  support  the  spokesman  method  used,  plus  Eisenhower  on 
outmoded  code  of  medical  ethics  periodic  bulletins  issued  by  the  President. 

that  prevents  his  getting  names  and  hospital  during  the  operation,  were  He  drafted  the  questions  and 
number  of  all  the  players.  But  the  adequate.  They  pointed  out,  how-  ^ubmitted  them  to  Ambassador 

code  being  what  it  is,  1  believe  the  ever,  that  since  the  press  confer-  Gcorgi  N.  Zarubin  with  a  note 

University  of  Illinois  gave  the  ence  on  Dec.  18  there  has  been  requesting  him  to  transmit  them 

press  a  fair  shake.  There  were  little  information  available  to  the 
regular  bulletins  and  an  interview  press.  They  suggested  there  might 
with  a  doctor  who  observed  the  have  been  some  interesting  details, 
entire  operation.  if  Dr.  Oldberg  or  the  surgeons  had 

“I  think  we  sometimes  are  in-  another  press  conference. 

Objects  to  Police  Guards 
Jerome  Marks,  International 
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dined  to  forget  doctors  have  no 
interest  in  press  coverage  of  un¬ 
usual  operations.  All  kinds 
dramatic  stories  occur  on 


to  Mr.  Stalin.  No  one  acted  as  a 
go-between  in  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Reston  said. 

The  Times  reporter  was  vaca¬ 
tioning  in  Florida  when  the  Soviet 
Embassy  called  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Times  to  say  that  the 
Premier  had  replied.  After  a  long- 


Mr.  Petit  learned  from  past  em¬ 
ployers  of  Rogers  that  he  could 
not  drive  and  never  smoked. 

Jack  Kilpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  News  Leader,  who  led 
the  fight  for  Rogers’  freedom  since 
1950,  gave  full  credit  to  Mr.  Petit. 

“The  evidence  Don  dug  up 
played  a  large  part  in  getting  the 
case  reopened  and  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  governor's  deci¬ 
sion,”  he  said.  “A  terrible  injus¬ 
tice  was  done,  and  Petit  had  a  lot  i  Sun 
to  do  with  righting  it.”  i 

*  •  ♦  ione 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  had  first  heard  3acy 
the  Rogers  story  when  he  was  a  •  ?tcia 
reporter  for  the  News  Leader.  He  ft? 
became  interested,  noticed  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  the  sworn  statements 
of  witnesses  submitted  to  the  court 
In  his  spare  time,  first  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  later  as  editor,  Mr.  Kil¬ 
patrick  went  over  the  case,  fact 
by  fact.  He  walked  over  the 
ground  near  Petersburg. 

In  1950,  the  News  Leader  re¬ 
vived  the  case  in  its  editorial  col-  ’’’fap 
umns  and  Mr.  Kilpatrick  contin-  b 
ued  to  amass  evidence  to  destroy 
the  State’s  case  against  the  con-  ’“•ei 
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News  Service,  said  the  press  spokes-  °vfr'  man.  And  all  the  time  he  '"‘•ho 

man  method  of  covering  the  opera-  ^  ^  HU  Governor  Battle  informed  of 

operating  table  every  year  and  the  ^3,  „„  the  whole  mt  satisfac-  •’faved  the  story  to  his 

■'  .  .  paper  just  in  time  to  catch  the 


press  hears  nothing  about  them,  jory 

We.  could  just  as  easily  have  been  hejieve,”  he  said,  “newsmen 

blacked  out  on  this  one.  could  have  obtained  better  results 

Cites  Medical  Code  if  all  physicians  and  nurses  con- 

Willis  C.  O'Rourke,  Chicago  nected  with  the  surgery  would  have 
Herald- American  reporter,  ex-  been  mado  available  for  inter- 
pressed  much  the  same  point  of  views. 

view  in  his  reply  to  E&P’s  query  “A  certain  air  of  censorship  pre 


d  pai 
office !  ®'€ra 


his  investigations. 

Then  the  Governor's 
called  Mr.  Kilpatrick.  \ 

“You’ll  be  glad  to  hear  this,"!  One 
said  Carter  Lowance,  a  former  I  lograp 
newspaperman  whp  is  the  Gover-j  ardw 
nor’s  press  secretary.  “Silas  Rog- 1  only  \ 
ers  is  coming  out  tomorrow."  Iiewsp 
He  walked  out  a  free  man,  l-chni 


Christmas  Day  editions.  It  got  the 
lead  position  on  Page  One,  the 
gist  of  the  Stalin  statements  being 
that  war  is  not  inevitable  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  U.  S. 

About  15  years  ago  Mr.  Stalin 
granted  one  of  his  rare  personal 

as  tO'  whether  newsmen  felt  the  vailed  during  the  press  conference  u turned  to  Mr.  Kilpatrick  and  said:  aper< 

press  spokesman  method  of  cover-  with  Dr.  Oldberg.  Police  guards  Newspapers  ..j  words  how  an  0 

ing  the  operation  had  been  satis-  were  removed  from  the  door  of  the  grateful  I  am  to  the  Governor  and  m  in^ 

factory.  conference  room  only  after  re-  ^e^eral  questions  concerning  an  „ 

“I  would  have  liked  to  interview  porters  objected  that  information  Allied  Mcond-front  submitted  by  ,  ,^1  ^ 

the  neuro  surgeons,  the  pediatri—  about  to  be  divulged  was  not  of  „  Cassidy,  then  an  Asso-  ^  .  ___ 

cians,  and  plastic  surgeons  en-  such  Importance  that  it  could  en-  ciated  Press  reporter.  ,  "  1  j-  itHailv  lo 

gaged  in  the  operation,’’  he  said,  danger  the  security  of  the  nation.”  After  another  five-year  interva  INDIANAPOUS-Indianapo  is  dady  ^ 
“However,  we  were  all  aware  of  The  obtaining  of  exclusive  and  he  answered  31  questions  mailed  n^spapers  raised  a  total  of  5  ’  partm* 

the  fear  the  doctors  had  for  pos-  feature  angles  of  the  story  were  ^  bim  by  Hugh  Baillie,  president  b%.64,  an  all-time  recor  ,  'ijnive 

slble  violation  of  the  medical  code  held  to  a  minimum,  he  stated.  of  the  United  Press,  a  few  months  C  hristmas  charity  funds. 

of  ethics.  Knowing  this,  we  were  Francis  T.  Leary,  United  Press,  after  he  h^d^  been  _inUrviewed__  ,.i^,he"!T.^Child'‘’?^03  oS”  " 


deeply  appreciative  of  the  briefing  said  the  hospital  representatives  mail  by  Eddy  Gilmore,  AP  resi-  (Clothe  _ 

given  us  by  Dr.  Oldberg.  were  as  helpful  and  cooperative  as  dent  correspondent  in  Moscow.  ^  "TiI  tis. ’*^d  1 

•tUsing  colored  films  of  the  they  could  be  under  restrictions  A  Mt  of  replies  by  Mr.  Stalin  to  ncwj  (Cheer  Fund)  >  • 

twins  taken  before  the  operation,  imposed  by  medial  ethics.  questions  posed  by  J.  Kingsbury  313.18. 
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Pictures  made  by  Jim  Mahler,  working  from  TV  booth  high  at  southeast  comer  of  court,  100  feet  from  basket,  shows  a  scoring  play. 


Basketball  Sequence 
Pix  Without  Flash 

By  lames  L.  Mahler 

Instructor  of  Newsphotography,  Indiana  University 
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ements 
:  court 
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Mahler 
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How  would  you  like  to  give 
jour  readers  a  series  of  pictures 
'liowing  the  development  of  the 
tinning  play  in 
ibasketball 
ame? 

Sure,  you  say. 

Sit  can  it  be 
iooe  without 
heard  aacy  equipment, 
wasanpecial  lighting, 
ler.  He  ft-"! 

It  can  —  with 
a  inexpensive 
«)uence  camera, 

«ly  the  light 
■igularly  used  in 
gym  (no  flash) 
carkroom  equipment. 

For  a  couple  of  years  I  have 
siught  a  technique  in  newspho- 
ial  col-  ’'>?raphy  that  would  produce  bet- 
contin-  ^  basketball  pictures  than  the 
destroy  *^xfitional  one-shot  picture.  I 

he  con-  a  relatively  inexpensive 

time  he  |''*'t'od  for  photo  coverage  of  bas- 
■med  of  games  to  keep  newspapers 

«  pace  with  spreading  television 
office  !“>''erage. 

Kquipment  Cost  $910 
ir  this,  I  One  answer  is  in  sequence  pho- 
former  j  :)graphy  of  fireball  action  on  the 
Cover-  irdwood  heretofore  attempted 

as  Rog-ronly  with  movie  equipment.  Any 
ow.”  |*wsphotographer  can  adopt  this 
;e  mM,  lichnique  overnight  and  news- 

nd  said:  apers.  whether  large  or  small, 
an  obtain  action  sequences  with 
®  investment  in  equipment  only 
•  little  more  than  twice  the  in- 
nl  cost  of  a  standard  press  cam- 
Production  costs  thereafter 
•re  low. 

in  research  financed  by  the  De- 
-ord  in  of  Journalism  at  Indiana 

jtniversity,  a  Foton  35mm  with  a 
d-  Times  j^^ylor-Hobson  Cooke  4-inch  T2.5 

3.032.87;  ■  "  "  " 

d)  camera  has  a  spring 


irds  how 
rnor  and 


•wes.  The  camera  has 

mount  in  the  base  which  ad¬ 
vances  the  film  and  allows  the 
flutter  to  make  the  exposure.  It 


is  impossible  to  make  a  double 
exposure.  The  cost  represented 
for  equipment  is  approximately 
$910  ($485  for  camera  with  2- 
inch,  T2.2  lens;  $425  for  4-inch 
lens.  T2.5). 

The  indoor  sequence  technique 
first  came  to  mind  about  three 
years  ago  when  Indiana  was  op¬ 
posing  Wisconsin  in  a  Big  Ten 
basketball  contest.  The  game  was 
decided  in  the  last  10  seconds, 
with  a  desperation  shot.  All  pho¬ 
tographers  present  snapped  the  de¬ 
ciding  action,  but  in  my  mind, 
photographically,  there  was  more 
to  be  told  in  pictures  on  this  play. 

The  play  started  in  this  fash¬ 
ion:  Indiana,  trailing  Wisconsin 

by  one  point  with  35  seconds  re¬ 
maining.  got  possession  of  the 
ball.  The  first  player  dribbling 
looked  up  at  the  clock;  after  wast¬ 
ing  time  he  passed  to  a  teammate 
and  shouted  the  remaining  time. 
The  second  player  passed  likewise 
to  a  third  teammate.  The  latter 
held  possession  of  the  ball  with 
about  four  seconds  remaining  and 
in  rapid  fashion  passed  the  ball 
to  the  center.  He  in  turn  faked  an 
opponent  out  of  position  and  with 
a  leaping  and  pivoting  action 
aimed  the  ball  toward  the  basket. 
The  gun  report,  ending  the  game, 
sounded  as  the  ball  entered  the 
basket.  Indiana  won  by  one  point. 
A  sequence  on  this  play  would 
have  told  the  complete  story  in 
visual  presentation. 

Mindful  of  Rules 

In  this  research  we  have  had  in 
mind  the  objections  to  and  often 
rules  against  use  of  flash  equip¬ 
ment — even  strobe  equipment,  in 
most  gymnasia. 

The  Indiana  High  School  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  (IHSAA)  has  a 
ban  on  use  of  flashbulbs  in  tour¬ 
nament  play.  The  strobe  light 
was  accepted  hut  not  too  many 
newspapjers  used  the  strobe  light 


and  many  newspap)ers  could  not 
see  the  added  expicnse.  So  the 
photographers  unequipped  sat  in 
the  stands  until  a  contest  finished. 
Then  with  their  cameras  and  flash¬ 
bulbs  they  photographed  feature 
events  about  the  contest.  This 
routine  still  exists  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state. 

So.  the  Foton  is  put  to  use 
without  any  auxiliary  lighting. 
Only  the  light  that  pours  down 
from  the  ceiling  in  the  gymnasium 
or  field  house.  With  the  4-inch 
lens  sequences  have  been  made 
from  above  at  from  50  to  100 
feet  from  the  floor.  This  distance 
enables  a  photographer  to  cover 
more  area  of  a  play,  far  supjerior 
to  floor-level  pictures.  Lighting  is 
more  evenly  distributed. 

8  Pictures  Taken  Rapidly 

in  the  second  or  two  it  re¬ 
quires  a  basketball  forward  to 
*ake  a  pass,  dribble  around  an  op¬ 
ponent  or  two,  leap  and  fire  a 
ball  through  the  hoop,  at  least 
eight  pictures  can  be  obtained. 

A  lever  employed  on  the  cam¬ 
era  will  take  from  four  to  five 
pictures  a  second  and  one  wind¬ 
ing  will  produce  as  many  as  17 
pictures  on  one  sequence.  Of 
course  this  rapid  action  eats  up 
film.  To  remedy  this  phase  the 
lever  can  be  depressed  so  that  the 
photographer  selects  what  he 
wants  in  a  sequence  by  pressing 
the  shutter  at  determined  inter¬ 
vals. 

Lou  Kramp,  Associated  Press 
bureau  chief  in  Indiana,  saw  in 
the  project  a  newspaper  weapon 
to  combat  the  television  camera. 

The  first  tests  were  made  at 
Bloomington  High  School  gym 
where  the  camera  was  about  50 
feet  from  the  action  area.  In  the 
next  test,  at  Indiana  University’s 
fieldhouse.  100  feet  was  the  dis¬ 
tance  used  because  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  press  section.  The  lat¬ 
ter  distance  proved  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Greater  distance  enabled 
better  framing  of  the  pictures, 
more  selection  and  aided  in  stop¬ 
ping  action.  The  pictures  are  ex¬ 
posed  at  100th  of  a  second.  T2.5 
aperture. 

In  one  of  the  first  samples  the 
first  photo  showed  an  Indiana 


player  dribbling  around  an  oppon¬ 
ent.  In  photo  No.  2,  he  drives 
for  an  opening  and  the  basket. 
No.  3  shows  him  firing  at  the 
basket.  No.  4  caught  the  ball  in 
flight  and  ready  to  drop  in  the 
basket  while  the  players  watch 
intently. 

Front  Page  Display 

The  afternoon  Daily  Herald- 
Telephone  in  Bloomington,  of 
which  Bruce  Temple  is  managing 
editor,  saw  the  possibilities  in  the 
sequence  and  spread  a  series 
across  seven  columns  on  Page  1. 

L.  V.  Phillips,  czar  of  the  In¬ 
diana  High  School  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  an  opponent  of  the 
flashbulb,  took  one  look  at  the 
results  of  this  research  and  said 
he  was  eager  to  learn  more  about 
it. 

Darkroom  Process 

Much  of  the  study  has  been  in 
the  development  and  printing 
process.  The  technique  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  sequence  or  a  series  of  se¬ 
quences  within  45  minutes  after 
the  action  is  shot.  The  engraver 
is  aided  by  printing  the  sequence 
shots  4x5  inches,  making  them 
readily  adaptable  for  two-column 
measure.  Fewer  and  larger  cuts 
can  be  made  upon  selection,  de¬ 
pending  what  is  to  be  emphasized. 

A  Kodak  35mm  daylight  load¬ 
ing-developing  tank  is  employed. 
For  these  experiments  a  duPont 
16D  film  developer  has  been  used. 
Depending  on  temperature  the  de¬ 
veloping  time  has  been  from  five 
to  seven  minutes.  No  fog  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  film.  A  rapid  fixer 
(two  to  three  minutes)  and  a 
quick  washing  period  completes 
the  cycle.  The  film  is  then  sponge- 
dried  and  ready  for  printing. 

Kodak  Plus-X  film,  a  fine  grain 
film,  has  been  used  to  keep  grain 
at  a  minimum.  It  costs  $1.25  for 


One  roll  is  suffi- 
a  basketball  con- 


36  exposures, 
cient  to  cover 
test. 

Experinu-nts  will  continue  in 
the  developing  field.  It  will  mean 
more  effort  to  obtain  “souped  up” 
developers  in  an  effort  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  prints.  One 
aim  currently  is  to  qualify  the 
prints  for  transmission  over  photo 
wire  services. 
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Famous  Journalistic  Shrine  May 
Be  Demolished  For  Bridge  Lane 


By  Roy  Erwin 


The  young  New  Year  of  1953  may  see  the  end  of  the 
world — the  famous  old  Neir  York  World  Building  that 


IS. 

Not  atomic  extermination  but  prasaic  bridge  traffic 
clearance  threaten  demolition  of  the  Pulitzer  Building, 
fabled  in  song  and  story  wherever  veteran  newsmen 
foregather  for  nostalgic  reminLscences. 


The  City  of  New  York  is 
threatening  to  destroy  the  journal¬ 
istic  shrine  crowned  w'ith  a  great 
dome  once  golden  to  make  way 
for  new  Manhattan  approaches  to 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  bridge, 
which  is  being  modernized  for  six- 
lane  traffic,  antedates  the  building 
by  five  years,  having  been  opened 
for  traffic  in  1883. 

Glamour  and  Glory 

Glamour  and  glory,  tradition 
and  legend  cluster  around  and 
about  the  old  Dome  for  newsmen. 
With  its  passing  from  the  current 
scene  will  go  one  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  landmarks  linking  the 
present  with  the  past,  when  Park 
Row  was  Newspaper  Row. 

Joseph  Pulitzer  planned  and 
constructed  the  building,  tallest  in 
the  world  at  the  time,  as  the 
dream  home  of  his  dream  news¬ 
papers,  The  World,  the  Evening 
World  and  the  Sunday  World.  The 
first  named  was  his  first  love.  The 
building  is  now  64  years  old.  It 
was  the  hojne  of  the  World  news¬ 
papers  for  42  years,  until  their 
sale  to  Roy  W.  Howard  in  1931. 
Mr.  Pulitzer  died  in  1911,  the 
building  having  been  his  home 
base  of  operations  for  22  years, 
although  his  failing  eyesight  and 
frayed  nerves  caused  him  to  be 
far  away  on  his  yacht  most  of  the 
time. 

The  reverent  newspaperman 
roaming  the  cavernous  corridors 
lined  with  Italian  marble  or  climb¬ 
ing  the  rusty,  winding  steel  stairs 
around  the  Dome  today  is  filled 
with  nostalgia  for  days  and  deeds 
that  are  done. 

Guiding  Genius 

One  thinks  instinctively  of  the 
brilliant  and  scintillating  and 
irascible  genius  who  envisioned 
the  structure  and  who  guided  its 
crusading  newspapers  with  tireless 
and  unerring  editorial  direction.  " 

Names  of  staffers  who  labored 
in  the  Pulitzer  vineyard  come  to 
mind — Frank  I.  Cobb,  history¬ 
making  editorial  writer;  Don  C. 
Seitz,  business  manager,  who 
wrote  the  definitive  biography, 
“Joseph  Pulitzer,  His  Life  and 
Letters”;  James  W.  Barrett,  last 
city  editor  of  the  World,  who 
wrote  the  book,  “The  World,  The 


Flesh  and  Messrs.  Pulitzer”:  Al- 
leyne  Ireland,  one  of  Mr.  Pulitz¬ 
er's  many  secretaries,  who  wrote 
the  book.  “Joseph  Pulitzer,  Rem¬ 
iniscences  of  a  Secretary,”  and 
•Arthur  Brisbane. 

Here  in  these  hallowed  halls 
labored  Herbert  Bayard  Swope. 
Charles  S.  Hand.  Louis  Seibold, 
Charles  M.  Lincoln,  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  Walter  Lippmann,  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  Harry  Hansen, 
Claude  G.  Bowe».  the  editorial- 
writer  now  turned  diplomat,  and 
Rollin  Kirby,  nation-influencing 
cartoonist,  and  hundreds  of  eager- 
beaver  newsmen  who  were  the 
envy  of  and  the  pace-setters  for 
their  professional  brothers  through¬ 
out  the  whole  field  of  journalism. 

Lender  the  Dome 

The  building’s  head  porter,  Gas¬ 
coyne  Davis,  who  went  to  work 
there  on  April  13,  1918,  and  whose 
daily  job  it  was  to  raise  the  flag 
over  the  top  of  the  big  Dome,  took 
me  on  a  tour  of  that  storied 
domain. 

The  main  building  is  14  stories 
high.  There  are  three  stories  of 
offices  in  the  Dome  and  a  half 
story  for  storage  of  old  business 
records  directly  under  its  topmost 
arch. 

Leaving  the  elevator  on  the 
14th  floor,  we  walked  into  the 
Dome  and  slowly  climbed  through 
its  dusty,  narrow  steel  stairs.  The 
tiny  circular  private  elevator 
through  the  center  of  the  Dome 
long  has  been  in  disuse. 

J.  P.’s  Office 

The  first  floor  or  drum  of  the 
Dome  and  15th  of  the  building  is 
now  occupied  by  a  typewriter  re¬ 
pair  concern.  It  was  here  that  Mr. 
Pulitzer  had  his  own  office  and 
here  that  Frank  I.  Cobb  wrote  his 
crusading  editorials  that  changed 
the  political  face  of  the  map.  Cobb 
editorials  were  credited  with  elec¬ 
tion  of  Grover  Cleveland  as  Presi¬ 
dent  the  second  lime. 

Other  floors  of  the  Dome, 
where  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  principal  edi¬ 
torial  associates  had  their  offices 
are  unoccupied.  The  small,  semi¬ 
circular  offices  for  many  years 
have  been  used  only  for  storage 
purposes.  Dust  shrouds  their  once- 
proud  fittings.  Rust  has  laid  its 
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Pulitzer  Building's  Gilded 
Dome  Housed  Famous  Editors 


corroding  grip  upon  the  winding 
>teel  walkways,  stairs  and  catwalks 
in  the  birdcage-like  cylinder. 

Under  the  top  of  the  Dome,  the 
gloomy  circular  room  is  lighted 
only  by  small  porthole  windows. 
Clustered  in  old  bins  are  metal 
boxes  in  which  are  filed  records 
ranging  from  the  188()s  to  the 
19.t0s. 

Ascending  still  another  circular 
stairway,  precipitously  steep  and 
so  narrow  as  to  squeeze  the  sylish- 
ly  stout,  one  comes  head-on  into  a 
steel  trapdoor.  Forcing  it  upward, 
the  intrepid  climber  wedges 
through  a  small  aperture  and 
draws  himself  up  into  the  little 
lookout  cupola  atop  the  Dome’s 
roof. 

Once  World’s  Tallest 
Here  on  the  World’s  Tallest 
Building  (until  Woolworth  built 
his  Gothic  spires  across  City  Hall 
Park)  visitors  from  around  the 
globe  used  to  marvel  at  the  view 
of  the  island  between  the  rivers. 

One  looks  down  on  City  Hail 
Park  where  in  1865  the  jobless 
Hungarian  immigrant,  Joseph 
Nitzer.  sat  in  his  tattered  uniform 
L  after  he  had  been  mustered  out  of 
f  :he  Union  Army  and  fashioned  his 
dreams  of  courageous  crusades  in 
j,  :he  realms  of  journalism.  Far  out 
f  :here  in  the  harbor  rises  the  in- 
'piring  Statue  of  Liberty,  whose 
pedestal  was  paid  for  through  con- 
iributions  raised  by  the  World. 

*  The  copper  surface  of  the  Dome 
has  acquired  with  the  years  a 
'oft  and  mellow  patina  of  green. 

I  Once  the  vast  expanse  of  copper 
'  'heeting  was  covered  with  gold 
leaf.  Its  burnished  sides  shone  in 
!he  sun.  Fmpty  sockets  show 
I  »here  bright  bulbs  once  bathed  it 
j  '‘ith  light  by  night.  Now  it  is 
dark  and  dreary. 

Our  accommodating  guide  led 
Js  the  tortuous  way  down  to  'the 
*th  floor  to  the  offices  of  the 
Press  Publishing  Co.,  once  the 
publishers  of  the  Worlds,  and  now 
1  holding  company  for  Mr.  Pul- 
Ser’s  estate.  In  charge  is  John 
)•  Meising.  treasurer,  who  was  as- 
I  istant  to  the  president.  Herbert 
5  Nitzer,  during  the  last  year  of 
he  operation  of  the  newspapers. 

From  J.  P.’s  Office 
On  the  office  walls  are  a  large 
'inpaving  of  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  a 
painting  by  Edward  Moran  of  a 
1  'hip  bringing  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
1  'Mo  New  York  Harbor  in  1885, 
Wboth  of  which  had  adorned  Mr. 
Nizer’s  office,  and  a  two-foot 
silver  plaque,  showing  the 
'^orld  Building  in  bas  relief.  Em¬ 
ployes  contributed  dimes,  which 
**>■0  melted  down  to  cast  the 
plaque,  a  gift  to  the  editor-pub- 
™er  in  1886. 


Three  high-back  chairs  with 
black  leather  upholstery  are  also 
from  the  original  Pulitzer  office. 
Their  ornate  carvings  include 
globes  at  the  tops  of  the  backs 
similar  to  the  newspapers’  logo¬ 
type.  Similar  chairs  have  been 
given  to  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
founded  and  heavily  endowed  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
will. 

.1.  P.’s  l)C‘k 

The  hand-carved  oak  desk  at 
which  Mr.  Pulitzer  worked  for  28 
years — in  the  old  building  at  32 
Park  Row  and  in  the  “new”  build¬ 
ing  at  53-63  Park  Row — was  given 
to  Columbia  in  1941  by  James 
Wright  Brown,  president  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  who  had  been  given 
the  memento  by  the  sons  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer.  The  specially-designed 
folding  desk  contains  99  cubby¬ 
holes  and  10  drawers  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes. 

Mr.  Brown  wrote  at  the  time 
that  he  hoped  it  would  be  a  re¬ 
minder  to  the  graduates  “of  the 
militant  spirit  of  public  service 
that  characterized  the  editorship  of 
The  World  during  Joseph  Pulitzer’s 
intimate  supervision  of  it.” 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Brown  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  Don  C.  Seitz  in  the 
Pulitzer  Building  one  day  and  the 
World  man  insisted  that  Editor  & 
Publisher  move  into  the  building. 
E  &  P  moved  into  offices  on  the 
11th  floor  overlooking  the  East 
River  in  1913  and  remained  there 
for  approximately  15  years. 

Hearst’s  Desk 

Another  relic  in  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  office  is  the  desk  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  The 
monumental  desk  was  made  of 
California  redwood  for  Mr.  Hearst 
and  measures  approximately  6  by 
8  feet  (actually  78 Vi  inches  by  91 
inches). 

The  young  Mr.  Hearst,  who  had 
taken  over  his  father’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  which  used  the 
World’s  news  service,  had  his  New 
York  office  on  the  llth  floor  of 
the  Pulitzer  Building.  He  had  the 
walls  panelled  with  California  red¬ 
wood  with  furniture  to  match. 

The  panelling  long  since  has 
been  torn  out.  but  the  huge  desk 
remains  in  the  building.  It  was 
across  this  same  desk  in  the  home 
of  the  World  itself  that  Mr.  Hearst 
hired  away  Sunday  Editor  Morrill 
Goddard  and  his  Sunday  staff 
from  the  World  for  Hearst’s  newly 
acquired  New  York  Journal. 

The  staff  returned  to  nest  under 
the  Dome  24  hours  later,  but 
Hearst  prevailed  again  and  the 
staff  moved  away  for  good,  begin¬ 
ning  the  great  staff  raiding  wars  of 
the  80s  and  90s. 
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Joseph  Pulitzer’s  Special  Desk 


The  “assignation”  as  J.  P.  termed 
it,  was  made  in  the  World’s  own 
building  and  W.R.H.  was  told  to 
get  out.  The  Boston  Globe  took 
over  the  lease. 

Old  City  Room 

The  old  City  Room  on  the 
12th  floor  has  been  divided  into 
cubbyhole  offices  and  has  lost  all 
semblance  of  its  pristine  prestige 
of  yore.  Garish  neon  lights,  plas¬ 
terboard  partitions  and  glass  build¬ 
ing  block  have  transformed  much 
of  the  building  so  that  its  former 
functions  and  appearance  hardly 
are  discernible. 

Principal  tenant  is  the  city  itself, 
which  now  threatens  to  tear  the 
structure  down.  The  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  occupies 
a  number  of  floors. 

The  directory  still  has  a  tinge  of 
newspaper  flavor,  however.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
is  there  and  uses  the  old  World 
composing  and  press  rooms.  It 
will  move  in  a  few  weeks  to  its 
new  home  on  Canal  Street.  The 
Standard  News  Service,  providing 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  cov¬ 
erage  for  New  York  City  news- 
n.ipers.  is  still  there.  So  is  the 
Ludlow  Typograph  Co.  and  the 
Turf  Review  Weekly. 

Unions  with  connections  in  the 
newspaper  industry  in  the  build¬ 
ing  include  the  Electrotypers,  Ink 
and  Rollermakers,  Newspaper  De¬ 
liverers.  Paperworkers  and  Dis¬ 
tributors  and  Photo  Engravers. 

Built  into  the  masonry  of  the 
rounded  southwest  wall  are  .sculp¬ 
tured  figures  of  Justice  with  scales 
and  bronze  sword  and  Liberty  with 
torch  and  the  World  globe  in  the 
background. 

Stained  Glass  Window 

Over  the  William  Street  entrance 
at  the  rear  of  the  lobby  is  a 
heavily-leaded  stained  glass  win¬ 
dow  depicting  in  blue  and  gold 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  with  the 
famous  World  globes  on  each  side. 

Over  the  great  arch  at  the  main 
entrance,  lettered  in  gold,  are  the 


words  The  New  York  World 
and  over  the  entrance  inside  the 
circular  foyer  is  proclaimed: 
Pulitzer  Building,  53-63  Park 
Row. 

In  copper  over  the  back,  or  Wil¬ 
liam  Street  entrance,  is  em¬ 
blazoned  PvLITZER  Bvilding,  Using 
Roman  Vs  for  Us. 

A  half  block  south  Benjamin 
Franklin's  statue  in  Franklin 
Square,  unveiled  in  1872,  stands. 
He  is  holding  his  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  in  his  left  hand.  Across 
the  street  in  City  Hall  Park  sits 
Horace  Greeley  in  a  tasseled  great 
chair,  brooding  in  bronze  in  the 
attitude  of  The  Thinker  and  clutch¬ 
ing  his  Tribune  in  his  right  hand. 
The  tower  clock  of  the  old 
mansard-roofed  Tribune  building 
is  another  journalistic  landmark 
and  near  neighbor. 

Samuel  B.  Shankman  operates 
the  building  at  present  for  the  City 
Commercial  Corp.,  which  bought 
it  in  1942.  He  told  E  &  P  that  the 
massive  brownstonc  walls,  8  feet 
thick  at  basement  level,  support 
themselves  and  the  floors,  sup¬ 
ported  by  steel  stanchions,  would 
stand  without  the  walls.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  the  first  building  to 
employ  that  type  of  construction. 

White  Elephant 

A.  S.  Van  Benthuysen.  who  was 
treasurer  and  a  director  of  the 
World  and  who  is  now  a  special¬ 
ist  in  the  valuation  of  newspaper 
properties,  told  E  &  P  that  the 
building  cost  the  newspaper  from 
$20().()()0  to  $300,000  a  year.  He 
explained  that  two  reasons  why  it 
never  paid  off  as  an  office  building 
were  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  refusal  to  per¬ 
mit  his  fine  new  building  to  be 
connected  with  the  subway  system 
and  the  fact  that  provision  was 
made  for  only  two  store  rentals. 

These  stores  were  Perry’s  drug 
store,  where  thirsty  Worldlings 
could  sometimes  get  a  nip  of  liquor 
under  the  fountain  as  well  as  sar¬ 
saparilla  over  it,  and  Schulte’s 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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portant  of  these  papers  was  the  area  even  as  they  hit  the  ground. 


A merican  Flag,  published  in 
Matamoras  for  Scott’s  Army. 


Or  perhaps  the  Third  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision’s  Front  Line  staff  getting 


By  Capt.  Richard  P.  Toiie 

The  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
A  merican  T  r  a  v  e  I  e  r,  the  Front 
Line,  Ivy  Leaves,  Flell-on-Wheels, 
Devens  Dispatch  .  .  .  and  so  goes 
the  roll  call  of  Army  newspapers 
familiar  to  soldiers  everywhere 
during  World  War  II. 

More  than  1,000  news  sheets  of 
one  kind  or  another  were  pub¬ 
lished  for  Army  outfits  then.  Most 
were  put  to  bed  on  a  catch-as- 
catch-can  basis  with  “borrowed” 
paper,  informal  staffs,  and  little  or 
no  supervision.  But  they  were 
published  and  they  were  read. 

In  all  the  armed  services  today. 


Later,  during  the  Civil  War,  out  a  paper  during  a  flood  which 
camp  newspapers  again  sprang  up,  filled  the  editor’s  tent  with  waist- 
usually  for  short  periods  of  time  deep  water  and  froze  the  mimeo- 
and  with  irregularity  in  publica-  graph  ink. 


tion  dates — for  instance  the  Daily 
Yankee  issued  “semi-occasionally” 
The  writer  of  this  article  is  an  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 


Some  of  the  stories  appearing  in 
the  papers  published  in  the  Ko¬ 
rean  combat  zone  are  much  more 


Infantry  officer  assigned  in  the 
\nny  Newspaper  Section,  Troop 
Information  and  Education  Divi- 


Then,  as  now,  the  Army  news-  candid  appraisals  of  a  soldier’s  life 
papers  were  intended  to  supple-  than  generally  appear  in  the  pub- 
ment  the  broad  coverage  provided  lie  press.  Tales  of  patrols,  of  indi- 


sion.  Office,  Chief  of  Information,  by  the  American  press,  and  to  vidual  heroism,  of  local  unit  ac- 
He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Wal-  provide  specific  information  of  in-  complishments,  are  oftimes  told  in 
tham  (Mass.)  News-Tribune  before  terest  primarily  to  soldiers.  glowing  terms  that  well  bespeak 


going  into  Army  service. 


Where  do  they  get  their  news?  that  unit’s  pride  in  its  men — and 


_ _  Most  of  the  major  posts  and  all  the  pride  of  those  men  in  their 

T  .u  -T-  1  the  maior  theaters  have  contracts  unit. 

All-Japan  the  Tokyo-Yo  ,  Army  commanders  have  found 

and  the  Social  Editio  services.  Armed  Forces  Press  unit  newspapers  an  invaluable  aid 

Forces  m  Korea.  The  h  Service,  a  Defense  Department  in  promoting  local  programs  such 

"hL  SS.  -S  agenc,  in  New  York,  send  out  a  a,  blood  donation,  cost  consciotts. 


the  pride  of  those  men  in  their 
unit. 

Army  commanders  have  found 


published  and  they  were  read.  ^u,uuo  ^e  distributed  fr^  ...  ^,jp  features  and  ness,  fund  raising,  or  special  ac- 

In  all  the  armed  services  today,  military  news.  Army  News  Fea-  tivities.  For  instance,  a  recent 

there  are  less  than  1,000  papers  matted  in  Tokyo,  Panted  in  t  u-  primarily  inter-  check  of  clippings  in  all  Army 

printed— and  nearly  half  of  those  sa"*  ana  aisiriDu  eu  oy  piane,  reaching  a  civilian  audi-  newspapers  concerning  the  Army’s 

are  in  the  Army.  Of  these,  the  tram,  and  truck  throughout  the  more  than  300  Army  attempt  to  effect  economies 


same  titles  are  still  used  for  some  peninsula. 

oreanizations.  some  have  never  While  the  Stripes  can  be  con- 


organizations,  some  have  never  ^mie  me  Mripe^  Hometown 

ceased  publication  since  the  end  s'dered  the  big  city  dailies  of  the  ^  ,  Kansas  Citv  Mo 

of  the  war,  and  others  have  "rorr/U'all  A^meS  fSccs  rS  servS  shor^ 

sprung  up  as  a  result  of  the  ex-  military  counterparts  of  the  small  ^  ^  news  overseas  dailv  The 

nansion  caused  hv  the  Korean  town  daily  or  weeklies.  Regardless  ♦  ■  r  H' 

pansion  causea  oy  me  ivorean  ^  73  overseas  troop  information  ra- 

War  and  NATO.  of  *he  unit,  most  soldiers  read  the  .  ,  o  „  o 


ceased  publication  since  the  end  siaerea  me  Dig  city 
of  the  war,  and  others  have  Army,  the  unit  r 
sprung  up  as  a  result  of  the  ex-  military  counterpar 
pansion  caused  by  the  Korean  town  daily  or  week 
War  and  NATO.  of  the  unit,  most  si 

„  .  .  .  ^  unit  paper  and  as  i 

Recognized  as  Assets  the  folks. 

They  still  have  the  same  func-  ^10  in  Overseas  Areas 

tion — providing  news  to  soldiers — 

but  now  they  don’t  have  to  de-  Pf  Pfmted,  210  are 

pend  on  scrounged  equipment  or  printed  in  overseas  areas.  Seventy- 
fight  for  a  commander’s  approval,  three  are  letterpress  papers,  3 1  are 
All  Army  newspapers  today,  produced  through  photo-offset  or 
432  of  them,  are  recognized  as  multilith  processes 
valuable  assets  in  the  attempts  to  mimeographed 
keep  our  Army  informed.  The  Some  are  simj 
hodge-podge  of  papers  printed  by  maries  bearing  unii 
individuals,  units,  special  service  such  as  Daily 
activities,  public  relations  officers.  News,  or  the  Worh 
or  what  have  you,  have  all  been  pinpoint  the  post  o 
assigned  in  recent  years  as  a  direct  resent  —  Fort  Di 
responsibility  of  each  commander,  Roberts  Parade,  . 
under  the  direction  of  his  troop  can,  the  Presidian. 


newspapers  their  bi-weekly  clip  throughout  the  ranks,  showed  that 
sheet  from  the  Army  Hometown  better  than  $7 1 1 ,000,000  had  been 
Center  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  saved  through  local  programs  as- 


Armed  Forces  Radio  service  short-  sociated  with  the  many  existing 
waves  news  overseas  daily.  The  cost  consciousness  programs. 

73  overseas  troop  information  ra-  The  Army  is  now  attempting  to 
dio  stations  transmit  dictated  give  some  recognition  to  the  sol- 


thp  speed  news  broadcasts  which  are  dier-editors  who  do  particularly 


picked  up  by  unit  papers. 


good  jobs.  Starting  Sl  few  months 


Each  unit  has  its  own  reporters,  ago,  editors  in  the  Department  of 
Special  releases  of  a  bulletin-type  the  Army’s  Troop  Information 
nature  are  sent  by  wire  directly  and  Education  division  began  a 
from  the  Troop  Information  and  program  of  evaluating  all  Army 
Education  Division  in  the  Penta-  newspapers.  Those  displaying 


produced  through  photo-offset  or  Education  Division  in  the  Penta-  newspapers.  Those  displaying 

multilith  processes,  and  the  rest  gon.  The  net  result  is  generally  overfll  excellence  are  being  pre- 

are  mimeographed  or  dittoed.  enough  news  to  satisfy  any  editor,  sented  the  newly-established  Army 
Some  are  simple  news  sum-  Because  both  public  informa-  Newspaper  Award.  Six  were  so 
maries  bearing  unimaginative  titles  tion  and  troop  information  func-  recognized  in  the  first  batch  of 

such  as  Dailv  News.  Today’s  tions  have  become  established  rec-  awards  and  a  few  more  will  be 


maries  bearing  unimaginative  titles 
such  as  Daily  News,  Today’s 


News,  or  the  World  Today.  Others  ognized  fields  in  the  Army,  profes- 


pinpoint  the  post  or  unit  they  rep¬ 
resent  —  Fort  Dix  Post,  Camp 


sionally-qualified  personnel  in 


recognized  in  the  first  batch  of 
awards  and  a  few  more  will  be 
announced  within  a  few  weeks. 
Yes,  from  a  shoestring  start, 


journalism  stand  a  much  better  Army  newspapers  have  finally 


Roberts  Parade,  Munich  Ameri-  chance  of  being  assigned  to  this  earned  official  recognition  —  al- 


information  and  education  officer. 

Welfare  funds  are  provided  to  pay 
the  costs,  except  for  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  papers  which  can  now 
use  appropriated  funds  to  pay  for 
their  paper  stocks. 

Army  newspaper?  of  coiirle,*^rs°the  Battalion  and  compFete  information  about  Publisher  of  the  weekly  Miami 

Stars  and  Stripes.  Published  in  The  Wiremite— 29  Signal  Con-  the  Army.  The  TI&E,  on  the  f-'M  got  a  special  Christmas  pres- 

both  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  the  struction  Battalion  other  hand,  is  just  as  interested  in  f" 

two  Stars  and  Stripes  are  related  The  Gawker  —  40th  Division  telling  the  soldier  what  is  going  ^  /IThavs 

in  name  only.  Each  is  the  respon-  Artillery  Aviation  Section  on,  and  how  it  affects  him  as  an  It”  \<.ntl^re^for 

sibility  of  the  theater  comma^er  Repple  Ripple  —  110  Replace-  individual.  There  are  few  items  of  sentence  fo 

concerned,  under  the  supervision  ment  Battalion  news  that  won’t  interest  some  f«r  re 

of  the  theater  troop  information  Still  others  are  much  more  readers  both  m  and  out  of  the  ^ 

and  education  office  subtle-with  titles  such  as;  Army.  w 1  \ 

Huge  Enterprise  ,  Taps-Korcan  Graves  Registra-  Editors’  Daily  Struggles  information  he^pSblishld  about 

,  '? “r'  >■»»  bViTs.™  gS!  »  Md" 

addition  to  publishing  more  than  ‘‘"‘JL^aflet  Group,  a  Psycho-  ijn^s  under  tougher  conditions 

100,000  copies  daily.  Stripes  runs  Warfare  unit.  than  those  encountered  in  civilian  J/tn  Annual  DOnUS 

30o'news  stands  which  handle  the  Origin  Traced  life  are  many.  They  would  include  Chicago  —  The  Tribune  Corn- 

distribution  and  sale  of  several  As  a  medium  for  providing  in-  such  events  as  the  USFA  Sentinel  pany,  paid  Christmas  bonuses  to 
other  daily  papers.  150  magazine  formation  to  service  personnel,  in  Austria  air-dropping  its  special  4,700  employes.  It  was  the  37tn 

titles  and  more  than  1,500  book  the  Armv  newspaper  is  not  a  new  election  night  edition  into  a  ma-  annual  bonus  for  Chicago  Tribuiu 

titles.  development— for  that  matter  it  is  neuver  zone.  Or  the  Rakkasan,  employes,  including  all  depair 

Not  a  cent  comes  out  of  the  not  even  a  product  of  this  century,  published  by  the  187th  Airborne  ments,  the  building  an 


Still  others  reflect  the  unit’s 
function.  These  might  include  such 
titles  as: 

Sidewinder — Yuma  Test  Station 

Far  East  Flak — 53rd  AAA  Gun 
Battalion 

The  Excavator — 378th  Engineer 
Battalion 

The  Wiremite — 29  Signal  Con¬ 
struction  Battalion 

The  Gawker  —  40th  Division 
Artillery  Aviation  Section 


work  when  they  enter  the  Army,  though  they  long  ago  proved  they 
However,  military  necessity  must  were  worthy  of  a  niche  in  the 
receive  first  consideration  in  all  highest  Hall  of  Fame, 
assignments.  ■ 

Obviously  the  relationship  is  Contempt  Sentence 
close.  The  PIO  is  interested  in  r*!— 

assisting  representatives  of  the  Onortened  tOf  Ulem 
public  media  to  obtain  accurate  —  Reuben  Clem, 


300  news  stands  which  handle  the  Origin  I  raced 

distribution  and  sale  of  several  As  a  medium  for  providing  in- 
other  daily  papers.  150  magazine  formation  to  service  personnel, 
titles  and  more  than  1,500  book  the  Army  newspaper  is  not  a  new 
titles.  development — for  that  matter  it  is 

Not  a  cent  comes  out  of  the  not  even  a  product  of  this  century, 
taxpayer’s  pocket  and  the  profits  As  far  back  as  the  Mexican  War 
go  to  the  Central  Welfare  Fund.  s»ildier-printers  were  using  small 
The  Far  East  Stars  and  Stripes  band  presses  to  furnish  news  to 
is  published  in  three  editions,  the  the  troops.  One  of  the  more  im- 


readers  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Army. 

Editors’  Daily  Struggles 
The  stories  of  the  Army  editors’ 


than  those  encountered  in  civilian 
life  are  many.  They  would  include 


Mr.  Clein  was  sentenced  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  tell  a  Dade  county  grand 
jury  in  1950  where  he  got  some 
information  he  published  about 
grand  jury  proceedings. 

■ 

37th  Annual  Bonus 

Chicago  —  The  Tribune  Corn- 


such  events  as  the  USFA  Sentinel  pany,  paid  Christmas  bonuses  to 
in  Austria  air-dropping  its  special  4,700  employes.  It  was  the  37th 
election  night  edition  into  a  ma-  annual  bonus  for  Chicago  Tribune 
neuver  zone.  Or  the  Rakkasan,  employes,  including  all  depart- 


Infantry,  carrying  a  pre-dated  WGN.  Amount  of  the  bonus 
extra  into  a  combat  drop  zone  in  checks  was  based  on  each  em- 
Korea.  The  paper  told  the  para-  ploye’s  years  of  service  and  eam- 
troopers  they  had  captured  the  ings. 
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EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  LAUNCH  THE  NEW  YEAR  WITH  OLD  PROBLEMS 
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COURAGE,  SUPERMAN,  COURAGE! 

Whitman.  Stocktou  (Calif.)  Record 


THE  MORNING  AFTER 

Seihel,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


““T  WEEK 

‘'a 


THE  PERILS  OF  PEACE' 

Arlt.  Xerc  V’nrA*  fferaUi  Trihune 


Papers  Differ 
In  Views  About 
Race  Betting 

A  committee  of  New  York  State 

[legislators  which  is  studying  off¬ 
track  horse  race  betting  encoun¬ 
tered  something  of  a  journalistic 
contradiction  in  testimony  heard 
■  this  week. 

The  Morning  Telegraph  and  the 
Daily  Racing  Form  are  opposed  to 
extending  the  parimutual  pleas¬ 
ures  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
race  tracks, 

New.iciay.  with  a  circulation  of 
wme  180.000  in  the  populous  resi¬ 
dential  areas  of  Long  Island, 
where  four  of  the  state’s  principal 
tracks  are  located,  vigorously  ad¬ 
vocate  s  state-operated  parlors 
where  bets  may  be  placed. 

Temporary  Benefit  Spumed 
Admittedly,  the  two  Triangle 
publications  so  essential  to  turf 
devotees  would  gain  in  circulation 
und  in  sales  of  syndicated  racing 
charts,  the  lawmakers  were  told 
hy  Publisher  J.  Samuel  Perlman. 

“But.”  said  Mr.  Perlman,  “our 
newspapers  always  support  the 
welfare  of  the  tracks.  We  have 
■lever  approached  racing  on  the 
i  tos  of  a  temporary  selfish  bene- 

Mr.  Perlman  said  that  an  inde¬ 
pendent  columnist  in  the  Tele- 
^aph  who  endorsed  off-track  bet¬ 
ting  did  not  express  the  official 
policy  of  the  newspaper,  any  mor  • 
than  other  columnists  express  the 
policies  of  newspapers  in  which 
they  appear. 

His  papers.  Mr.  Perlman  sai  l, 
would  approve  off-track  bett’ng 
'  ®nly  if  the  adopted  scheme  had 
(  the  endorsement  of  the  Thorough- 
j  hred  Racing  Association,  which 
j  comprises  the  owners,  and  of  the 
^tate  Racing  Commissioners  As¬ 


sociation,  which  compris:s  the  men 
who  are  interested  in  the  tax 
revenue  features  of  legalized 
wagering. 

Mr.  Perlman  argued  that  con¬ 
sistent  horseplayers  never  lose  on 
the  races;  they  lose  only  to  the 
government  in  the  tax  bite. 

Favored  by  Readers 

Alan  Hathway,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Newsday,  said  he  believd 
that  his  newspaper  was  the  first  in 
the  state  to  advocate  off-course 
betting.  Petitions  circulated  by 
Newsday  in  1944  showed  an  over¬ 
whelming  public  support  of  the 
idea.  Protests,  he  said,  came 
mainly  from  two  groups:  Persons 
associated  with  the  State  Racing 
Commission  and  “the  same  people 
who  opposed  Repeal  of  Prohibi¬ 
tion.” 

Newsday  does  not  favor  li¬ 
censing  of  bookmakers,  Mr.  Hath¬ 
way  emphasized.  Rather  it  advo¬ 
cates  state-operated  shops,  with 
civil  service  employes,  and  an  ab¬ 
solute  bar  on  credit.  Mr.  Hath¬ 
way  said  he  refused  to  subscribe 
to  the  opinion  of  T.  Ashley  Cole, 
Racing  Commission  chairman,  that 
off-course  betting  would  bring  a 
public  outcry  against  all  betting. 

No  reference  was  made  to  the 
fact  that  Capt.  Harry  F.  Guggen¬ 
heim.  president  of  Newsday,  Inc., 
owns  a  stable  of  race  horses,  but 

veral  of  the  legislators  showed  a 
keen  interest  in  the  subject  of 
press  campaigning  which  Mr. 
Hathway  raised  when  he  asserted 
*hat  the  people  generally  are  far 
ahead  of  the  lawmakers. 

Senator  George  Manning  of 
Rochester  pressed  Mr.  Hathway  to 
a  imit  that  newspapers  are  the 
gr'atest  force  in  shaping  public 
opinion,  but  Newsday’s  ME  said 
newspapers  “can’t  force  people  to 
do  what  they  don’t  want  to  do  ” 
The  Senator  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  can  steam  up  public  inter¬ 
est  by  giving  mostly  one  side  of 


:he  issue  and  he  observed  that  this 
factor  in  legislation  exists  more 
prominently  i  n  one-newspaper 
communities. 

Senator  Arthur  Wicks,  the  chair¬ 
man.  flared  up  at  Mr.  Hathway’s 
charge  that  the  Legislature  had 
lacked  courage  to  give  the  people 
what  they  voted  for  in  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  permitting  the 
taxation  of  parimutuel  intake. 

The  lawmakers,  said  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  did  not  lack  courage;  they  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  their  original 
intention  of  allowing  only  on-track 
betting.  The  amendment,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  was  not  carefully  worded 
but  many  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  advocating  its  adoption  re¬ 
peated  their  pledge  to  authorize 
only  on-track  wagers. 

Chairman  Cole  outlined  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  setup  of  betting  parlors 
which  would  cost  the  state  $20,- 
000,000  a  year  to  operate  and 
would  require  a  handle  of  half-a- 
billion  dollars  to  meet  the  operat¬ 
ing  cost — a  billion  dollars  if  an 
outside  agency  were  to  operate  the 
scheme  on  a  2  per  cent  fee.  __ 

His  plan  envisioned  Betting  Par¬ 
lor  No.  1  in  the  Wall  Street  dis¬ 
trict  but  he  conceded  that  two 
parlors  might  be  found  necessary 
there,  with  rental  at  $25,000  a  year 
each. 

The  committee  said  turf  writers 
from  the  daily  newspapers  would 
be  invited  to  give  their  views  on 
off-course  wagering  at  a  later  hear¬ 
ing. 

■ 

Zenger  Trial  on  TV 

“The  Trial  of  John  Peter  Zen¬ 
ger,”  based  on  a  play  by  Irv 
Tunick.  will  be  presented  over 
the  CBS-TV  network  on  Monday, 
Jan.  12,  at  10  p.m.  EST,  under 
sponsorship  of  Westinghouse  Stu¬ 
dio  One  as  a  salute  to  Printing 
Week,  Jan.  11-17. 


NLRB  Orders 
Circulation 
System  Restored 

Washington — An  order  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
gives  the  Houston  Chronicle  until 
mid-February  to  disband  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  system  and  re¬ 
vert  to  the  direct  employe  method 
of  home  delivery. 

The  Board  affirme.l  the  oricinal 
ruling  of  a  trial  examiner,  gwen 
in  ITecember,  1951,  which  held 
the  newspaper  had  quickly 
changed  its  circulation  setup  in 
October,  1950,  to  “frustrate  its 
employes’  attempts  to  exercise  the 
right  of  self-organization.” 

The  employe  status  of  some  90 
employes,  who  were  Guild  mem¬ 
bers,  was  affected  by  the  change¬ 
over,  the  Board  said,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  status  quo  for 
their  reinstatement  can  be  achieved 
only  by  going  back  to  the  old  sys¬ 
tem.  The  company  pleaded  that 
many  of  the  persons  involved  have 
been  given  employment  in  the  new 
system. 

The  NLRB  said  the  newspa¬ 
per  failed  to  offer  documentary 
evidence  in  support  of  its  “most 
important”  defense  element  —  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  two  sys¬ 
tems. 

“In  the  absence  of  any  com¬ 
parative  cost  figures,”  said  the 
Board,  “we  are  left  with  no  frame 
of  reference  in  which  to  evaluate 
the  merits  of  this  defense.” 

Later,  the  Board  opinion  stated: 
“Of  course,  we  do  not  presume  to 
substitute  this  Board’s  judgment 
for  that  of  the  respondent  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  business  practice,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  the  contractor 
distribution  system  has  advantages, 
for  it  does  appear  that  some  other 
newspaper  companies  use  it.” 
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Charleston  (S.  C.)  Paper 
Marks  150th  Year 


Brief  Pause,  Please,  Nixon  Opsns 
For  Breath  of  Heir  White  House 

Memphis.  Tenn. — Carl  Marsh,  Ctiv 

reporter  and  director  of  the  Mem-  J^OOlTS  lOl  OIX 


Charleston,  S.  C. — The  Sews 
and  Courier  celebrates  its  150th 
anniversary  Jan.  10. 

A  special  edition  telling  of  the 
rich  background  of  “America’s 
Most  Historic  City"  includes  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  newspaper,  written  by 
Herbert  Ravenel  Sass,  well  known 
Charleston  author. 

In  a  century  and  a  half  of  pub- 
lica’ion.  the  newspaper  has  with¬ 
stood  bombardment,  government 
seizure,  earthquake,  fire,  blockade, 
boycott  and  panic.  It  has  taken  a 
stand  on  issues  spanning  the  years 
from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
the  War  of  1812  to  the  New  and 
Fair  Deals  and  the  election  of 
General  Eisenhower.  The  editors 
sometimes  were  wrong  but  seldom 
were  neutral. 

When  the  first  issue  of  the 
Courier  reached  its  powdered  and 
ruffled  subscribers  Jan.  10,  1803. 
Charleston  was  the  fifth  city  in 
the  United  States.  The  man  of  the 
year  was  Napoleon.  The  Courier 
was  against  him. 

The  Courier  prospered  along 
with  South  Carolina  on  the  indigo, 
rice  and  cotton  economy  which 
preceded  the  Confederate  War. 
Starting  as  a  Federalist  newspaper, 
it  later  opposed  Nullification  as 
espoused  by  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Ghent  Treaty  Scoop 
One  of  its  outstanding  ‘•beat^’’ 
involved  the  War  of  1812.  In 
those  days  the  best  and  quickest 
way  to  get  news  was  to  board  in¬ 
coming  vessels.  A  Courier  editor 
rowed  out  to  a  merchantman 
about  to  enter  Charleston  harbor 
Feb.  14.  1815.  and  learned  that 
Britain  and  the  United  States  had 
concluded  a  peace  treaty  at  Ghent 
nearly  two  months  before.  It  was 
the  first  word  of  the  treaty  to 
reach  this  country. 

During  the  Mexican  War,  the 
Courier  and  the  Sew  York  Sun 
established  a  horseback  express 
which  brought  war  news  to 
Charleston  24  hours  aheaJ  of  the 
mail. 

The  Charleston  newspaper  was 
among  the  first  to  get  n.-ws  by 
telegraph.  The  Courier  informed 
its  readers  in  April.  1847.  that  it 
was  employing  the  new  invention 
to  receive  “general  intelligence, 
with  the  speed  of  lightning.” 

When  the  first  shots  were  fired 
on  Fort  Sumter  the  story  ap¬ 
peared  under  a  one-column  head 
on  page  two  of  the  issue  of  April 
13,  1861.  Shortly  thereafter,  war 
news  was  moved  to  the  front 
page — somewhat  of  an  innovation 
in  those  times. 

The  pinch  of  the  Union  block¬ 
ade  caused  the  size  of  the  paper  to 
shrink  to  four  columns.  When 
Charleston  was  bombarded  in  Au¬ 
gust.  1863.  the  Courier  declared: 

“Our  ferocious  foe  .  .  .  tries  the 
horrible  and  brutal  resort,  without 


the  usual  notice,  of  firing  upon  the 
city,  full  of  sleeping  women  and 
children.” 

Three  months  later,  as  the  bom¬ 
bardment  continued,  the  News 
and  Courier’s  plant  near  the 
waterfront  was  no  longer  ten¬ 
able.  It  moved  uptown  away  from 
the  naval  guns. 

Seized  for  ‘Loyalists' 

Federal  troops  entered  Charles¬ 
ton  Feb.  18,  1865.  Three  days 
later  the  Courier  appeared  with 
a  notice  that  it  had  been  seized 
by  the  provost  marshal  and  turned 
over  to  two  Northern  newspaper 
correspondents.  The  correspond¬ 
ents  informed  Charlestonians  that 
the  Courier  henceforth  would  be 
"a  loyal  Union  newspaper.” 

Within  a  matter  of  months,  one 
of  the  Northern  correspondents 
disappeared  suddenly  in  myster¬ 
ious  conditions.  Still  later  in  1865. 
the  newspaper  plant  was  burned 
out.  Its  Charleston  owners  took 
over  the  paper  again  Nov.  20. 
1865.  and  published  as  independ¬ 
ent  a  newspaper  as  they  could 
under  military  restrictions. 

The  Courier  was  merged  with 
the  News  April  7.  1873.  The 
guiding  force  of  the  News  and 
Courier  was  the  English-born  edi¬ 
tor.  Francis  Warrington  Dawson. 
He  had  fought  with  valor  for  the 
Confederacy. 

■At  first  he  opposed  extremist — 
Straightout.  as  the  faction  was 
called  —  resistance  to  Scalawag- 
Carpetbag  rule.  As  a  result  the 
News  and  Courier  was  boycotted 
by  many  of  its  subscribers,  and 
Mr.  Dawson  was  challenged  al¬ 
most  daily  to  duels.  He  opposed 
dueling  and  bloodshed,  and  his 
military  record  was  proof  enough 
to  convince  South  Carolinians  that 
he  did  not  refuse  the  challenges 
for  lack  of  courage. 

Ultimately.  Mr.  Dawson  and 
News  and  Courier  became  staunch 
backers  of  Wade  Hampton  and  his 
Red  Shirts,  who  recaptured  the 
state  government  from  the  Carpet¬ 
baggers  and  Scalawags. 

Ironically,  the  editor  himself 
was  shot  down  and  killed  in 
Charleston,  in  an  assassination 
which  did  not  involve  the  affairs 
of  the  newspaper. 

Quit  Democratic  Party 

In  1924,  its  editor.  Robert 
Lathan.  received  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for-  an  editorial  captioned  “The 
Plight  of  the  South.” 

The  News  and  Courier  was  tra¬ 
ditionally  a  Democratic  newspa¬ 
per.  It  supported  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in  1932  but  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  took  the  country 
off  the  gold  standard,  the  News 
and  Courier  came  out  against  the 
New  Deal.  Later  the  newspaper 
left  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  late  W.  W.  Ball,  editor  for 


phis  Press-Seimitur's  Goodfellows 
Christmas  Fund,  had  to  pause  in 
the  last-day  preparations  for  en¬ 
tertaining  3,600  needy  children  to 
receive  a  Christmas  gift  of  his 
own.  Mrs.  Marsh  presented  him 
with  a  son  at  8:29  a.m.  Dec.  23. 
The  parties  went  off  successfully 
the  following  day.  Contributions 
totaled  more  than  $25,800  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  parties. 

23  years,  resisted  a  threatened 
boycott  of  advertisers  and  sub¬ 
scribers  who  thought  his  anti-New 
Deal  editorials  would  mean 
Charleston  might  lose  federal  ap¬ 
propriations. 

Mr.  Ball  retired  Jan.  1.  1951. 
after  helping  to  lead  South  Caro¬ 
lina  out  of  the  Democratic  ranks, 
for  the  first  time  since  Recon¬ 
struction. 

Thomas  R.  Waring,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Ball  and  is  the  present 
editor,  is  the  son  and  namesake  of 
another  Charleston  newspaperman, 
who  for  years  edited  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Evening  Post.  The  Post  and 
the  News  and  Courier  are  owned 
by  the  same  publishing  company. 
Edward  Manigault  is  publisher, 
and  Hall  T.  McGee  is  general 
manager. 

Under  Mr.  Waring,  the  News 
and  Courier  helped  initiate  the 
South  Carol inians-for-Kisenhower 
movement. 

James  .\.  Best  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  and  Frank  B.  Gilbreth  associ¬ 
ate  editor. 

■ 

23  GIs  Quit  Hospital 
For  Yule  at  Home 

Twenty-three  American  fighting 
men  celebrated  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  at  home  instead  of  in 
a  hospital  ward,  thanks  to  the 
Nassau  Daily  Review-Star  of  Long 
Island.  Readers  contributed  more 
than  $3,450  to  “Operation  Rein¬ 
deer.” 

It  started  when  an  officer  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Chapter  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  called  on  City  Editor  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Ornauer.  With  him  was  a 
Special  Services  sergeant  from  the 
Mitchel  Air  Force  Base  at  Hemp¬ 
stead.  They  wanted  to  know  if 
the  Review-Star  would  publicize 
the  Purple  Heart  chapter’s  appeal 
for  money  for  the  airmen  at  the 
base  hospital — many  of  them 
wounded  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Ornauer  suggested  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  James  E.  Stiles  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  David  Starr  that  they 
adopt  the  appeal  as  the  Review- 
Star’s  Christmas  community-serv¬ 
ice  campaign. 

The  paper  announced  a  goal  of 
$3,300 — enough  to  send  each  of 
the  22  men  in  Mitchel’s  hospital 
home  for  Yule.  But  there  was 
enough  left  over  to  send  another 
hospitalized  serviceman  home. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Washington  —  Persistence  on 
the  part  of  Robert  G.  Nixon,  INS 
White  House  reporter,  paid  ofl 
last  week  when  President  Truman 
gave  him  an  exclusive  interview 
and  five  of  his  colleagues  later 
shared  the  benefits  when  they  were 
invited,  one  at  a  time,  to  a  like 
privilege. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Truman  gave  an 
exclusive  to  Arthur  Krock  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  then  told  a 
complaining  press  conference  that 
he  would  talk  to  any  reporter  at 
his  own  discretion,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
been  reminding  him  by  letter  that 
the  precedent  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.  in  the  Krock  interview,  and 
that  International  News  S^vice 
would  appreciate  like  treatment. 

The  reporter  turned  on  the  heat 
in  recent  days  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  President’s  imminent  re¬ 
tirement  to  private  life  presented 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  re¬ 
view  almost  eight  years  in  the 
White  House,  and  discuss  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Nixon  was  invited  into 
the  Oval  Room  for  an  unhurried 
talk.  The  INS  writer  was  asked 
to  submit  his  copy  for  examina¬ 
tion  before  publication  and  he 
readily  agreed  to  do  so. 

At  this  point  word  got  out  that 
the  story  was  about  to  hit  the 
wires  and  a  White  House  secretary 
suggested  that  others  who,  like 
Mr.  Nixon,  regularly  covered  the 
Executive  Mansion  should  have 
interviews.  Mr.  Truman  agreed. 

William  K.  Hutchinson,  bureau 
chief  of  INS  here,  rushed  the 
Nixon  story  on  the  wire  while 
the  other  writers  were  clearing 
their’s.  Separate  stories,  overlap¬ 
ping  in  some  details,  were  filed  by 
Ernest  B.  Vaccaro,  Associated 
Press;  Edward  T.  Folliard,  Wash- 
ington  Post:  Joseph  A.  Fox,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star:  Anthony  .\.  Leviero. 
.'Veil'  Yt)rk  Times,  and  Merriman 
Smith,  United  Press. 

Paper  ‘Unfriendly’ 

Jack  Doherty  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  applied  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  an  interview  but  his  letter 
was  answered  by  an  oral  explana¬ 
tion  that  while  the  reporter  was 
personally  highly  regarded  by  Mr. 
Truman  his  paper  was  unfriendly 
and  would  not  be  included  in  the 
"exclusives.” 

The  White  House  didn’t  wait 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  ask  for 
an  interview.  Walter  Trohan, 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau, 
received  word  that  his  paper,  like 
Mr.  Doherty’s,  was  not  on  the 
friendly  list.  Mr.  Trohan  was 
philosophic:  “We  didn’t  ask  for 
an  interview,  didn’t  want  one.  We 
cover  the  news  and  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  didn’t  want  to  feed  his  propo- 
ganda  into  our  columns  (actually, 
we’d  have  to  use  it  if  he  called  one 
of  our  men  in  and  spoke  his  piece) 
then  that  was  his  loss.” 
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John  H.  Barry  Retires 
As  Knight  Papers’  G.  M 


Akron,  Ohio — John  H.  Barry, 
who  recently  retired  as  general 
manager  of  the  Chicafio  Daily 
Sews,  also  announced  Wednesday 
(Dec.  31  )  his  retirement  from  this 
position  in  all  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers. 

The  news  was  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant  in  .Akron  where  Mr.  Barry 
has  been  business  or  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Beacon  Journal  for  42 
years.  He  has  maintained  his 
home  here. 

“Mr.  Barry's  retirement  after 
more  than  41  years  of  loyal  serv¬ 
ice  is  deeply  regretted  by  all  of 
us  at  the  Beacon  Journal,”  said 
John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of 
Knight  Newspapers.  “He  has 
played  a  vitally  important  role  in 
the  development  of  the  Beacon 
Journal  and  other  Knight  News¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Barry  has  earned 
an  enviable  reputation  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  his  community.  His 
record  is  filled  with  notable  ac¬ 
complishments.  MHB’  is  more 
than  a  business  associate.  He  is 
my  teacher,  adviser  and  friend,  as 
he  has  been  to  the  whole  Beacon 
Journal  family.  We  shall  miss 
his  active  participation  in  the 
problems  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  but  rejoice  that  his  advice 
and  kindly  philosophy  will  help 
guide  us  through  the  years  ahead.” 

Came  from  Binghamton 

Mr.  Barry  was  brought  to  the 
Beacon  Journal  in  1911  by  C.  L. 
Knieht.  the  father  of  John  S- 
Knight,  from  the  Binultainton 
(N.  Y.)  Press.  While  business 
manager  of  the  Beacon  Journal 
he  saw  the  Akron  Times  and  Ak¬ 
ron  Press  become  the  Times-Press 
and  then  in  1938  saw  the  Beacon 
Journal  take  over  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Times-Press  and  become 
the  city’s  only  newspaper. 

He  worked  at  various  times  for 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  the  Family  Service 
Society  and  the  Betier  Akron  Fed¬ 
eration,  becoming  an  officer  in  all 
of  them.  He  was  a  member  of 
his  church  Holy  Name  Society 
and  became  a  Fourth  Degree 
Knight  of  Columbus. 

Patron  of  .Music 

Mr.  Barry  brought  a  genuine 
contribution  to  Akron  in  the  form 
of  a  love  of  fine  music.  He  also 
brought  that  other  thing  which 
classical  music  always  needs — fi¬ 
nancial  help.  First  of  all,  he  en¬ 
couraged  people  to  like  music. 
Almost  from  the  time  he  arrived 
here  his  home  was  a  gathering 
place  to  hear,  discuss  and  learn 
•o  appreciate  the  classics  and 
opera.  Financial  aid  was  extend¬ 
ed  to  young  singers.  In  recent 
'^eeks  he  has  become  interested  in 
a  new  .Akron  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra. 

With  announcement  of  his  re¬ 


tirement,  associates  recalled  how 
Mr.  Barry  felt  that  anyone  in 
business  should  show  some  re¬ 
spect  for  his  profession.  For  that 
reason,  he  did  not  permit  smok¬ 
ing  in  the  business  office  and  he 
liked  coats  to  be  worn  at  all  times. 

If  the  weather  was  extremely 
hot  he  could  bring  himself  to 
watch  somebody  walking  about 
the  office  in  shirtsleeves,  provided 
he  wore  a  belt  and  not  suspenders. 

.A  few  Summers  ago  employes 
in  a  roundabout  way  asked  Mr. 
Barry  if  he  thought  they  might 
wear  sports  shirts  in  the  office. 
“That."  he  said,  with  finality, 
“would  be  carrying  things  too  far." 

His  Special  Domain 

The  business  office  was  Mr. 
Barry's  special  domain  and  he 
ran  it  that  way.  .A  woman  re¬ 
porter.  used  to  a  more  Bohemian 
atmosphere,  once  came  into  that 
offic'  ind  sat  atop  a  desk,  legs 
dangling,  while  she  talked  with  a 
clerk. 

Mr.  Barry  came  along  with  a 
rolle.l-up  newspaper,  whacked  the 
woman  where  she  was  sitting  and 
invited  her.  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
to  get  off  the  desk. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  told 
that  it  took  Mr.  Barrs  six  years 
to  fire  an  employe  and  helped 
many  employes  to  buy  homes  and 
automobiles. 

He  was  prompt  to  arrive  in  the 
morning  and  was  just  as  prompt 
to  leave  at  quitting  time.  “The 
man  who  says  that  he  limits  his 
business  to  his  working  hours." 
Mr.  Barry  would  say,  “does  not 
generally  devote  his  efforts  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  his  business  when  he 
should.” 

Mr.  Barry,  a  native  of  New 
M'lford.  Pa.,  will  be  79  next  July 
and  will  serve  as  honorary  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers. 

He  and  Mrs.  Barry  have  two 
children,  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Jane 
Schumacher,  and  a  son.  .Attorney 
John  Keven  Barry. 

■ 

Bartlesville  Record 
Quits;  Started  in  Strike 

Bxrii.f.svii  LK.  Okla.  —  Publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bartlesville  Record  as 
a  daily  was  discontinued  Jan.  I. 
Co-publishers  Harry  Moore  and 
A.  I  .  Moore  cited  “rising  costs" 
as  the  reason. 

The  firm  will  continue  publica- 
'ion  of  the  weekly  Record  Adver¬ 
tiser.  distributed  free. 

The  Record  completed  publica¬ 
tion  of  482  issues  as  a  daily.  It 
was  started  after  a  strike  of  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
members  at  the  Bartlesville  E.x- 
aminer  and  Enterprise,  morning 
and  afternoon  dailies  published  by 
Don  W.  Reynolds  and  associates. 
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Ponest  Seymour 
Resigns  As  Editor 

Dfs  Moinfs,  Iowa  —  Forrest 
Seymour  resigned  Dec.  31  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Des  Moines  Restister  and  Tribune 
with  indefinite  plans  for  another 
career  in  the  newspaper  business 
after  a  short  rest. 

Mr.  Seymour,  whose  editorials 
won  a  Pulitzer  .Award  several 
years  ago.  has  been  with  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  about  28  years. 
His  brother.  Gideon,  is  executive 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune. 

Before  becoming  an  editorial 
writer  about  23  years  ago,  Forrest 
Seymour  was  on  the  city  and  tele¬ 
graph  desks.  Mr.  Seymour,  who 
is  48.  said:  "I  still  have  time  for 
another  career  in  the  newspaper 
business  and  I  want  to  get  started 
at  it.” 

Jacob  Burck's 
Deportation 
Sought  by  U.  S. 

C  iiirvGO  —  The  U.  S.  Immigra¬ 
tion  Service  has  continued  until 
Jan.  9  a  hearing  on  deportation 
proceedings  concerning  the  entry 
of  Jacob  Bmek.Chieaf’o  San-Times 
editorial  cartoonist,  into  the  United 
States  in  1936. 

Mr.  Burck,  who  is  charged  with 
having  been  a  member  of  the 
(  ommunist  Party,  was  born  in  Po¬ 
land  and  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  19J4 
when  he  was  10  years  old.  He  tes¬ 
tified  that  in  the  depression  of  the 
early  ’30's  he  worked  as  a  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Daily  Worker  and  was  a 
free-lance  artist  for  other  employ¬ 
ers. 

He  denied  being  a  member  of 
the  C  ommunist  Party,  although  he 
said  he  had  accepted  a  party  card 
for  expediency  to  help  sell  a  set  of 
murals  in  Moscow  in  1935.  He 
said  that  a  C  ommunist  wanted  him 
to  change  a  painting  on  the  subject 
of  education  by  enlarging  a  figure 
of  Stalin. 

He  returned  to  New  York  in 
I9.3h  and  resumed  his  free-lance 
art  work.  He  applied  for  citizen¬ 
ship  in  1937  and  worked  a  year  on 
the  St.  Louis  (  Mo. )  Post-Dispatch 
before  joining  the  Chicago  Times 
in  1938.  He  received  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1941.  I  he  hearing  revealed 
the  .State  Department  has  used 
some  of  his  cartoons  in  its  propa¬ 
ganda  drive  against  communism. 

Richard  .1.  Finnegan,  Sun-Times 
consulting  editor,  testified  that 
after  14  years  of  association  with 
.Mr.  Burck  he  had  never  observed 
anything  but  .American  beliefs  and 
practices. 

Marshall  Field.  Ir.,  Sun- limes 
editor  and  publisher,  issued  the 
following  statement; 

“Having  made  our  own  thorough 
investigation,  we  are  convinced  that 
Burck  never  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  .  .  ." 


Premier  Fights 
Newsprint 
Hike  in  Quebec 

Qufbfc — Premier  Maurice  Du- 
nlessis.  who  has  warned  that  an 
incr.’ase  in  price  of  newsprint  for 
Quebec  newspapers  may  bring  pro¬ 
vincial  price  controls,  met  Dec. 
^0  with  several  representatives  of 
the  industry  and  said  another 
meeting  would  be  held  in  the  near 
future. 

the  newsprint  manufacturers, 
including  Douglas  Ambridge  of 
Abitibi.  F.  M.  Little  of  Anglo- 
C  ina  ban  and  A.  C.  Price  of  Price 
Bros.,  had  no  comment. 

The  conference  followed  the 
Premier’s  recent  statement  that 
newspaper  publishers  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  anticipated  a  price  rise  on 
Jan.  1. 

The  Quebec  papers  get  a  $3 
rebate  on  the  $112  Canadian  price 
as  a  result  of  the  Premier’s  nego¬ 
tiations  a  year  ago  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  producers. 

In  his  la’est  protest  to  the  mill 
owners.  Mr.  Duplessis  stated: 

Pica  for  Freedom 

“Newspapers  are  the  necessary 
manifestation  of  freedom  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  of  freedom  of  speech 
especially. 

“The  press  is  the  canon  of 
thought  and  that  is  why  the  bul- 
Ic's  must  not  be  poisoned  or  made 
with  ingredients  forbidden  in  or¬ 
dinary  warfare. 

“Quebec  province  is  the  land  of 
liberty  and  we  consider  that  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  newsprint 
under  current  circumstances  would 
he  a  blow  to  freedom  of  opinion 
and  freedom  in  general  in  our 
province. 

“Moreover,  newspaper  owners 
are  in  a  sense  owners  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  lands  which  belong  to  the 
public  and  which  provide  the  in¬ 
dispensable  basic  material  in  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint. 

"It  is  only  elementary  justice 
that  Quebec  newspaper  owners  be 
treated  on  a  footing  of  preference, 
which  takes  this  situation  into  ac¬ 
count.  by  the  various  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Government  Policy 

■'Ihe  policy  of  the  government 
is  justice  for  all  and  to  protect 
the  needy  against  the  greedy. 

“Our  mandate  is  provincial  and 
it  is  to  fulfill  this  mandate  that  we 
have  decided  to  take  all  measure' 
at  our  disposal  and  they  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  powerful  to  prevent 
any  increase  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print. 

“I  repeat  self-control  is  best,  but 
if  government  controls  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  impose  respect  of  these 
principles  we  will  apply  such  con¬ 
trols. 

“We  hope  executives  of  the 
newsprint  industry  will  cooperate 
to  apply  the  government  decision 
against  any  increase  in  the  price 
of  newsprint.” 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Auto  Linage  Is  Big 
Potential  For  1953 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


Last  month,  according  to  Au¬ 
tomotive  News,  dealer  stocks  of 
new  cars  hit  a  15-month  peak. 
Subsequent  information  emanating 
from  Detroit  indicates  that  1953. 
which  will  see  virtually  unrestrict¬ 
ed  production  of  passenger  cars 
and  trucks,  will  also  herald  the 
most  vigorous  sales  push. 

This  situation  is  fraught  with 
good  omens  for  the  CAMs  of  the 
nation — providing  we  do  our  share 
in  convincing  auto  dealers  that 
Classified  is  where  potential  auto 
buyers  congregate.  Many  news¬ 
papers  accept  new  car  as  well  as 
used  car  copy  in  Classified  on  the 
theory  that  the  prospective  used 
car  buyer  will  frequently  permit 
himself  to  be  “up-traded.” 

Trade-in  offerings  and  low  fi¬ 
nance  costs  often  sell  the  used  car 
prospect  on  a  new  car  right  on 
the  Classified  pages.  Ekalers  in 
many  cities  pay  the  national  rate 
to  appear  in  “auto  row”  and  thus 
tell  their  story  to  buyers  on  their 
way  to  market.  A  number  of 
newspapers  have  established  a 
“new  car”  classification  in  Classi¬ 
fied  for  these  dealers  while  others 
continue  to  list  new  car  ads  under 
“.Automotive”  heads  right  along¬ 
side  used  cars. 

In  making  a  drive  for  the  har¬ 
vest  of  automobile  copy  which 
appears  in  the  offing,  CAMs  might 
wish  to  take  a  close  look  at  the 
presentation,  “How  Many  Cars — 
How  Many  Customers?”  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  last 
Summer.  While  this  sales  pitch 
primarily  sells  your  newspaper  to 
auto  dealers,  with  a  little  adapt¬ 
ing  and  the  inclusion  of  a  few 
well  chosen  testimonials,  it  can  do 
a  vigorous  and  dignified  job  of 
selling  Classified  too  as  against 
radio,  TV  and  billboards.  On 
newspapers  where  the  dealer’s  new 
car  advertising  is  strictly  in  the 
hands  of  the  display  department, 
the  pitch  can  be  levelled  at  the 
sale  of  used  cars  only. 

Consisting  of  about  40  panels 
designed  for  an  easel  presentation, 
“How  Many  Cars  —  How  Many 
Customers?”  is  effectively  illus¬ 
trated  and  is  supported  by  a  down 
to  earth  script  with  plenty  of 
straight  -  from  -  the  -  shoulder  facts 
and  figures.  Not  only  is  it  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  car  and  truck  copy, 
but  it  makes  out  a  fine  case  for 
service  too.  Here,  for  example,  is 
the  copy  that  goes  with  the  poster 
titled:  “You  May  Be  Letting  A 
Lot  of  Business  Slip  Away  From 
You.” 

“Here  are  a  few  very  signifi¬ 
cant  figures  showing  the  kind  of 
service  competition  you're  up 


against.  .As  the  chart  shows  .  .  . 

For  major  repairs  84  per  cent 
of  the  people  with  year-old  cars 
go  to  their  dealers.  Year  by  year 
this  percentage  declines,  until  by 
the  time  the  car  is  five  years  old. 
only  56  per  cent  of  the  owners 
bring  them  back  to  the  original 
dealer  for  repairs.  This  means 
that  dealers  lose  two  out  of  every 
live  new  car  owners  by  the  time 
their  cars  are  five  years  old. 

For  tune-ups  74  per  cent  of  the 
one-year  people  go  back  to  the 
dealer.  At  the  five-year  level,  it’s 
only  44  per  cent.  Here  the  loss  is 
about  the  same — two  out  of  five. 

When  it  comes  to  lubrication. 
37  per  cent  of  those  with  year-old 
cars  go  back  to  their  dealer,  but 
only  17  percent  bring  in  their 
cars  when  they're  five  years  old. 

What  goes  for  service  on  cars 
probably  goes  double  for  trucks. 

In  other  words,  the  older  a  car 
or  truck  gets,  the  less  likely  the 
owner  is  to  bring  it  in  to  the 
dealer  for  service.  It’s  these  very 
people  with  the  older  cars  that  are 
mo.st  vital  to  your  business. 

Naturally,  the  next  poster  is 
headed  “Get  ’Em  In  for  Service — 
And  You’ve  Got  ’Em  for  a  Sale.” 
Subsequent  panels  prove  that  the 
newspaper  sells  the  whole  family. 
The  presentation  gets  down  to 
cases  with  several  placards  de¬ 
voted  to  a  proposed  program  for 
the  particular  dealer,  which  are 
filled  in,  of  course,  by  the  news¬ 
paper.  If  there  is  any  fuzzy 
thinking  about  how  to  combat  the 
dealer’s  arguments  in  favor  of 
Magazine,  Outdoor,  Radio  or  TV 
advertising  by  all  means  read  how 
this  pitch  demolishes  them. 

The  Bureau  also  will  supply  17 
case  histories  of  outstandingly 
successful  newspaper  campaigns 
by  auto  dealers  that  will  lend  ad¬ 
ditional  impact  to  this  showing. 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  prove  that  newspapers 
deliver  sales  as  promised  be  it  for 
new  cars,  used  cars,  trucks. 


Bob  Hariis'  Estate 
Valued  at  $152,842 

Cincinnati  —  The  late  Robert 
Castlenau  Harris,  associate  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Times-Star, 
who  began  his  career  as  a  $10-a- 
week  reporter  with  the  former 
Commercial  Tribune,  left  an  es¬ 
tate  of  $152,842. 

Inventory  filed  in  Probate  Court 
disclosed  that  Mr.  Harris  had 
$101,000  cash  in  banks  and  build¬ 
ing  associations.  Stocks  and  bonds 
constituted  the  remainder. 


3  Top  Speakers 
For  NAEA  Parley 
Are  Announced 


Merchandise  Auction 
Raises  $8,000  Fund 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.  —  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald  -  Journal  employes, 
have  already  launched  “Operation 
Christmas  1953,”  following  the 
raising  of  $8,000  with  which  to 
make  800  families  well  fed  and 
happy  on  Christmas  Day. 

Upwards  of  $2,000  came  from 
a  public  auction  of  used  cars  and 
other  merchandise  “rounded-up” 
by  H.J  Goodfellows.  Publisher 
Phil  Buchheit  was  among  the  auc¬ 
tioneers. 


Chicago  —  Three  top  speaker^^ 
for  the  Newspaper  Advenising 
Executives  Association’s  annual 
meeting  here  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel.  Jan.  26-28,  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Laurence  T.j 
Knott,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  N.AEaJ 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  the  con-1 
vention  program. 

“Sharper  Selling  in  ’53”  is  the 
general  theme  of  the  convention. 
Mr.  Knott  stated  in  announcing' 
three  of  the  guest  speakers  for  the  I 
meeting.  Guest  speakers  who  willj 
help  to  develop  the  convention 
theme  are: 

Eric  Johnston,  president.  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Association  of  Amer¬ 


ica  and  formerly  administrator  of  '  ® 


Work  of  Art 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.  —  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Christmas  shoppers  stop¬ 
ped  in  their  rounds  to  view  a  spe¬ 
cial  Yuletide  card  displayed  at 
the  Woonsocket  Call  office.  A 
section  of  a  window  in  the  lobby 
was  blacked  out,  with  exception 
of  a  miniature  frame  through 
which  the  public  could  view  the 
work  of  art — a  scale  reproduction 
of  a  New  England  church,  by 
Erederick  Toulson,  darkroom  em¬ 
ploye  of  Call-Pix,  Inc. 


650  at  Yule  Party 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  About  650 
employes  of  the  Patriot-News 
newspafiers  and  members  of  their 
families  were  guests  of  Publisher 
Edwin  E.  Russell  at  the  annual 
Christmas  party  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 


No  Editorial  Page 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Eor  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  the  San  Diego 
Tribune  omitted  its  editorial  page 
on  Christmas  Day  and  substituted 
for  it  the  syndicated  story  by 
S'erling  North,  “The  Birthday  of 
Little  Jesus.” 


the  Economic  Stabilization  Agen¬ 
cy,  will  be  the  Monday  luncheon 
speaker. 

Dr.  Kenneth  McEarland,  educa¬ 
tional  consultant  to  General  Mo¬ 
tors.  will  speak  on  “Eathoming 
the  Eifties”  at  the  Tuesday  lunch¬ 
eon. 

W.  W.  Watchtel,  president,  Cal¬ 
vert  Distillers  Corp.,  will  deliver 
the  keynote  address  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session  Monday  morning. 

President  Herbert  G.  Wyman. 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  an¬ 
nounced  two  innovations  for  the 
convention.  An  advertiser-agmey 
reception  and  dinner  in  the  Ma¬ 
rine  dining-room  of  the  hotel  will 
be  held  Monday  evening  with  al- 
vertising  executives  as  guests  of 
NAEA.  On  Wednesday  morning, 
a  Prasident’s  Breakfast  will  be 
held  for  convention  delegates, 
with  the  incoming  president  out¬ 
lining  the  coming  year’s  objectives 
Round-table  discussions  will  fol¬ 
low. 

Election  of  officers  will  take 
place  at  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
session.  Members  of  the  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  are; 

Phil  Buchheit,  Spartanburg  (S 
C.)  Herald  -  Journal,  chairman: 
Jack  Reid,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe: 
Charles  Lord,  Indianapolis  (Ind.l 
Star  and  News;  Richard  Jones. 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  and 
Hal  Culp,  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Whig. 
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Meeting  Notes 

Bob  Farren.  CAM.  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  -  Traveler,  and 
Andy  Dazzi,  CAM,  Boston  Globe. 
will  host  the  Northeastern  Group 
i^ieeting  of  CAMs  Jan.  11-13  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  in  Boston.  Tony 
Powderly,  CAM,  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  is 
program  chairman. 

On  the  same  dates,  the  South¬ 
ern  Classified  Managers  will  meet 
at  the  Baker  Hotel  in  Dallas. 
ANCAM’s  Board  of  Directors  will 
meet  in  coniunction  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  group  Jan.  10-11. 


$6,000  for  Needy 

New  Bedeord,  Mass.  —  Nearly 
$6,000  was  raised  for  aid  to  needy 
families  at  Christmas  by  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  and  the 
C ape  Cod  Standard-Times,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Hyannis. 


Share  in  Profits 

Gulfport,  Miss. — Employes  of 
the  Daily  Herald,  who  have  been 
on  the  payroll  a  year  or  longer, 
receive  approximately  eight  weeks’ 
pay  in  profit-sharing  checks  issued 
at  Christmas. 


U.P.  Opens  Bureau 
For  Rhode  Island 

Providence.  R.  I. — A  Rhode  B- 
land  United  Press  bureau  began 
operation  here  Jan.  1.  Bert  Mas- 
terson.  New  York-New  England 
Division  manager,  said  opening  of 
the  bureau  coincided  with  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
U.P.  service  to  the  Providence  Bid-^ 
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let  in. 

Appointment  of  Tom  W.  Gerber 
as  Rhode  Island  manager  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Henry  Minott,  N^* 
England  news  manager  of  L'.P 
Mr.  Gerber,  31,  was  transferred 
from  the  Boston  Bureau. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper 


Abundant  Opportunities  Fngidaue  Dealers 

n  /•  I  Chilly  to  Dailies? 

Sostx  fOT  53  by  D^CLTIZST  the^FriSarre°Sal«^C^porSi( 


Portland,  Ore.  —  Newspapers 
1 1  !oday  are  in  a  commanding  posi- 
!ion  of  the  advertising  field,  de¬ 
clares  H.  V.  Manzer,  advertising 
;  director,  Portland  Oregonian. 

Facing  abundant  opportunities 
f  in  1953  because  “circumstances 
i  have  combined  to  pass  us  the 
1  ball,”  the  only  dangers  are  in 
n  fumbling  and  muffing,  the  past 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Ad- 
^  vertising  Executives  Association 
warns.  His  analysis  was  presented 
,t  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
1.  Northwest  NAEA. 

P  Newspapers  stand  in  this  com¬ 
manding  position  today  because 
I  they  provide  “the  one  medium 
.  that  is  essential  to  all  the  people, 
j  the  one  medium  that  reaches  all 
the  people,  the  one  medium  that 
can  produce  the  mass  sales  re- 
I  quired  for  big  volume  because  it 
is  the  one,  big  mass  medium,”  Mr. 
Manzer  reports. 

“Behind  it  are  the  entertain- 


An  indication  that  dealers  of 
the  Frigidaire  Sales  Corporation, 
New  York  City,  are  getting  chilly 
towards  the  use  of  newspapers 
because  of  rate  increases  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  sent  to  dealers 
by  Leo  A.  Biegen,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager. 

According  to  the  letter,  Frigi- 
daire’s  2Vi  cents  per  mailing  al¬ 
lowance  on  co-op  advertising  di¬ 
rect  mail  is  becoming  more  pop¬ 
ular  with  dealers. 

“.  .  .  Dealers  contacted  recent¬ 
ly,”  Mr.  Biegen  wrote,  “have 
shown  a  desire  to  use  the  plan 
(co-op  direct  mail),  since  news¬ 
paper  rates  all  over  are  going  up 
each  time  a  new  rate  card  is  is¬ 
sued,  and  most  dealers  find  that 
direct  mail  systems  of  advertising 
is  proving  more  and  more  bene¬ 
ficial  with  each  mail.  .  .  .” 


Pabst  Sponsors  Rose 
H.  V.  Manzer  Bowl  Souvenir  Issue 

Milwaukee — The  University  of 
National  population  advanced  Wisconsin’s  football  team.  Big  10 


ment  type  media,  magazines,  ra-  47  per  cent  since  1920  and  news-  representative  in  the  Rose  Bowl 

dio  and  television,  none  of  which  paper  circulations  gained  94  per  classic,  received  a  big  send-off 

are  essential,  none  of  which  will  cent  —  “a  glowing  testimonial  to  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and 

reach  all  the  people,”  he  stressed,  the  growing  dependence  of  the  Pabst  Brewery. 

Television,  he  added,  is  now  being  American  people  upon  their  daily  On  Sunday,  Dec.  28,  the  Sen- 
divided  by  new  statioi^”  and  this  newspapers,”  he  observed.  tinel  published  a  12-page  Rose 


‘  ■  I  Television,  he  added,  is  now  being 
divided  by  new  stations”  and  this 

I  Ti  further  slice  the  TV  pie  into  “Radio  audiences  have  decreased  Bowl  souvenir  edition. 

^  smaller  and  smaller  pieces.”  to  a  point  where  the  networks  With  the  exception  of  the  front 

pjnj  Fading  TV  Seen  are  frantically  reducing  rates  in  and  back  covers,  and  center 

Newspapers  face  a  television  effort  to  hold  some  appreciable  double  truck,  the  entire  section 
impact  that  “is  pretty  terrific  and  ^^lare  of  the  business  they  for-  contained  editorial  and  pictorial 
will  get  better  as  it  goes  along,”  enjoyed.  content.  Only  one  story  was  de- 

yet  TV  has  failed  to  change  news-  “And  what  of  magazines?  Take  voted  to  Pabst  Brewery,  and  that 


out-  will  get  better  as  it  goes  along,”  enjoyed.  content.  Only  one  story  was  de- 

tives  yet  TV  has  failed  to  change  news-  “And  what  of  magazines?  Take  voted  to  Pabst  Brewery,  and  that 
fol-  pspcr  readership  over  four  years  ^  quick  look  at  the  king-pin  of  was  the  history  of  ,the  company 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  he  said,  them  all.  Life.  Once  the  proud  and  its  program  of  sports  promo- 
take  citing  the  Cunningham  '&  Walsh  possessor  of  a  circulation  of  tion.  Pabst  was  mentioned  only 
noon  advertising  agency  survey  there,  million  it  has  lost  875,()00  in  three  other  times, 
linat-  In  that  period  movie  attendance  newsstand  sales  since  1947.  ^  The  section  took  less  than  a 

lost  77  per  cent,  radio  listening  88  Advertising’s  big  opportunity  week  to  prepare.  Howard  T. 
j  (S  per  cent  and  adult  reading  of  come  when  the  30  per  cent  of  Wheat,  the  Sentinel’s  national  ad- 


magazines  53  per  cent. 


the  business  structure  now  devoted  vertising  director,  started  the  ball 


obe.  Newspapers  alone  are  devoted  I®  ^  economy  is^  shifted  into  rolling. 

nd.)  to  dissemination  of  news,  a  de-  peace  activities,  requiring  a  one-  The  Sentinel’s  sports  depart- 
ines.  sired  must  for  the  average  person,  increase  in  living  standards  ment  then  entered  the  picture, 

and  Mr.  Manzer  observed.  He  antici-  present  industrial  pace  is  to  with  Ben  Gleissner,  section  editor, 

'aid-  pates  that  after  the  first  excite-  maintained.  Mr.  Manzer  said,  assisted  by  Sports  Editor  Lloyd 

ment  dies  and  when  appraisals  re-  W  ither  the  Turn  Larson  and  Tony  Ingrassia. 

turn  to  a  bread  and  butter  basis  “And  where  will  American  in-  In  addition  to  the  247,000  cir- 
•  'hat  the  one  medium  least  affected  dustry  then  turn  for  that  adver-  dilation  of  the  Sunday  Sentinel, 
I  in  readership  and  coverage  will  be  tising  to  reach  all  the  American  the  section  had  an  additional  dis¬ 
affected  least  in  ad  volume.  people?  Will  it  be  to  TV  with  its  tribution  of  40,000  copies.  It  was 

£  Iv  “And  isn’t  it  true  that  TV  faces  limited  coverage  and  high  costs?  mailed  to  every  Pabst  wholesaler, 
egan  same  problem  that  always  To  radio  with  its  fractionated  au-  distributor,  and  retailer;  and  to 
ylas-  plagued  radio,  that  the  more  sta-  diences  and  shrinking  coverages?  all  Wisconsin  alumni  in  Milwau- 
land  lions  you  have,  you  divide  and  To  magazines,  unable  to  hold  their  kee. 
ig  of  fractionate  the  available  audience  own  even  under  present  condi-  ■ 

25th  so  that  each  get  a  smaller  segment  tions  and  even  now  issuing  new  tt  w  e 

2  of  of  the  population?  rate  cards  with  lower  rates  to  JOn6S  L6CIV0S  HAS 


jg  of  of  the  population?  rate  cards  with  lower  rates  to 

Bul-^  “Meanwhile,  newspapers  stand  compensate  for  their  sparse  cover- 


Jones  Leaves  HAS 

Hearst  Advertising  Service  has 


out,  as  always,  as  the  only  uni-  age?  Cr  will  it  be  to  newspapers  announced  the  resignation  of  Paul 
t'ersal  medium  that  reaches  every-  with  a  constantly  growing  circu-  Jones  who  has  been  with  the 
l>ody.  In  other  words,  our  audi-  lation.  the  one  and  only  medium  Hearst  organization  for  seven 
Wee  is  the  combined  audience  of  that  reaches  all  of  the  people,  the  years.  He  has  served  as  promo- 
ill  radio  and  TV  stations,  the  great  mass  market  at  the  lowest  tion  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
combined  audience  of  all  maga-  cost  of  all?”  Sun-Telegraph  and  in  the  same 

iines,”  he  reports.  [Continued  on  page  18)  capacity  with  H.AS. 


Sun-Telegraph  and  in  the  same 
capacity  with  H.AS. 


Interviewees 
Pick  TV  Ads 
Over  All  Media 

Three  out  of  every  four  persons 
interviewed  jn  a  survey  of  con¬ 
sumer  impressions  of  advertising 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  when  asked  to 
indicate  samples  of  advertising, 
chose  advertising  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  on  televsion;  radio  was 
next  in  order,  while  newspapers 
and  magazines  were  scarcely  men¬ 
tioned. 

Results  of  the  survey,  conducted 
by  students  in  the  Marketing  De¬ 
partment,  Boston  College  School 
of  Business  Administration,  are 
based  on  2,500  interviews  but  “are 
not  profoundly  conclusive.” 

The  findings  concerning  media, 
according  to  Joseph  D.  O’Brien  di¬ 
rector  of  the  project,  “shows  that 
the  medium  which  has  the  com¬ 
bined  capacity  of  animated  illus¬ 
tration  plus  the  spoken  message 
appeals  to  more  senses  and  makes 
the  greatest  impression.” 

TV  Commands  Interest 

‘Television,  as  the  newest  de¬ 
velopment  in  home  entertain¬ 
ment,”  the  report  continues,  “has 
the  capacity  to  offer  a  broad  va¬ 
riety  of  interests  in  visual  form 
and  thus  commands  wide  interest 
and  attention.  It  affords  attractive 
bait  for  advertisers  seeking  clients. 
It  also  coincides  with  the  line  of 
least  resistance  which  human  be¬ 
ings  are  so  prone  to  follow." 

‘The  printed  medium  such  as 
the  newspaper  or  magazine  re¬ 
quires  the  effort  of  reading  and 
mental  assimilation  by  the  reader. 
The  presentation  of  an  idea  by 
visualization  and  vocal  explana¬ 
tion  puts  less  strain  on  the  au¬ 
dience  and  is  easier  to  make  an 
impression.” 

Noting  that  reasons  why  the 
other  media  were  so  meagerly 
chosen  do  not  clearly  manifest 
themselves.  Mr.  O’Brien  concedes 
that  answers  given  by  consumers 
“cannot  be  considered  as  the  abso¬ 
lute  guide  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  various  media.” 

Thinks  in  Broad  Terms 

“It  is  probable,  he  states,  that 
when  the  expression  “advertising.” 
is  mentioned,  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  thinks  in  terms  of  broad 
national  campaigns,  promoting  na¬ 
tionally  distributed  products  and 
therefore  thinks  in  terms  of  what 
he  considers  broad  spectacular 
media. 

“To  him,”  the  report  points  out, 
“the  term  ‘newspaper’  connotes  his 
own  local  city  paper,  and  with  it. 
he  associates  local  advertisers. 
That  the  newspaper,  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  serves  as  a  direct 
source  of  information  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  expenditure  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  without  ques¬ 
tion.” 
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Tli#»  nnH  Tlio  ‘'“‘‘ctors  at  service  zines  as  read  the  big,  general  mag. 

me  Mavemser  ana  me  newspaper  stations.  azines.  in  fact,  as  many  families  , 

^  As  an  illustration  of  how  pur-  read  farm  publications  as  own  ra- 

^§-  Oj  j  1  chasing  patterns  vary  by  areas,  dios.” 

station  sates  for  automobile  fuel  TV  Ownership  Spreading 
were  made  to  52  per  cent  of  the  Television,  while  it  is  still  | 
All  farmers  in  the  North.  71  percent  owned  by  less  than  one-fifth  off 
A^lrOdXXCCS  J^dtCL  A  Ot  south.  60  per  cent  through  farmers,  is  growing  in  impor- 

the  Midwest,  and  only  39  per  cent  ,ance  in  the  North,  where  nearly 
l  nM  SOUND  cooperative  effort  comprise  a  tremendous  market  West  Coast,  where  co-ops  32  per  cent  of  the  farms  have  TV. 

het’Acen  publishers  and  agencies  for  automotive  equipment  and  s  ronges  .  the  South,  10  per  cent  of  the 

can  develop  brand  preference  rat-  fuel.  Tank  \^agon  Gas  Sales  farms  have  sets,  in  Central  states 

ings.  advertising  effectiveness  Farmers  who  live  in  the  farm  Applying  these  percentages  to  |he  percentage  is  21  per  cent,  and 
data,  total  volume  figures,  and  belt  in  the  Midwest  have  more  total  annual  gallonage  figures,  stir-  Pacific  states,  11  per  cent, 

buying  habit  facts  that  all  make  tractors  and  more  automobiles  vey  results  show  that  about  four  Aside  from  the  findings  of  the 

for  a  sound  approach  to  effective  than  do  farmers  in  other  parts  of  billion  gallons  of  motor  fuel  were  survey,  the  cooperative  effort  em- 


^ales  direction  and  advertising  the  country. 


practices  is  seen  in  a  survey  of 
the  U.  S.  Farm  Market  completed 
by  Erwin.  Wascy  &  Co..  Nc\s 
York  Citv. 


Farm  Trucks  Bigger  million  oy  service  st 

...  ,  .  ,  ,  million  by  co-ops,  122 

Various  surveys  have  pointed  ^  , 

.  I  .u  •  1  L  f  garages  and  car  dealers 

towards  the  increased  numbers  of  f  _  u  u 


sold  to  farmers  by  tank  wagons,  ployed  in  conducting  the  study 
two  billion  by  service  stations,  665  points  up  an  important  economy 
million  by  co-ops,  122  million  by  angle  because  today  any  business 
garages  and  car  dealers.  wants  to  get  the  facts  for  the  least 

Of  the  farmers  who  buy  at  serv-  eost,  more  so  than  any  time  in 


ice  stations,  almost  half  of  them  previous  business  history. 


The  survey,  planned  and  di-  F.rwin-Wasey's  research  shows  the 


reeled  bv  T.  N.  Tveter,  vicepresi-  ^izes  of  trucks  owned  hv  farmers  regularly  at  stations  located  According  to  Mr  Ive  er.  the 

dent  and  director  of  markets  and  f  owned  by  tarmers  ,  500  popula-  tarm  market  survey  reports  on  to 

media  and  S^Anderson^^d^  In"  tion.  The  relative  importance  of  the  participating  publishers  what 


media,  and  Dale  Anderson,  direc-  the  North  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  i»tive  ir 

tor  of  research,  contains  new  data  ,here  are  more  trucks  of  I'/z  tons 

on  farmers*  buying  habits  of  pre-  or  more  than  there  are  trucks  considerably  by  areas 
iroleum  products,  their  automo-  weighing  one  ton  or  less.  Nearly  ABout  one-ntth  or 


equipment  ownership  and  half  of  the  farmers  now  have 


the  different  types  of  outlets  varies  we  accomplished  between  agency 
considerably  by  areas.  ^dd  the  publisher  sharing  the  cost 

About  one-fifth  of  the  farmers  together,  so  no  one  shared  more 
use  premium  gasoline  in  their  au-  than  an  average  10  per  cent  of  the 
tomobiles,  but  this,  too,  varies  by  cost.  Yet.  now  the  whole  is  ^n- 


media  coverage  of  the  farm  mar-  siimcient  size  to  ake  ‘omobiles.  but  this,  too.  vanes  hy  cosi  ic  .  now  me  wno.c  .s 

k.,.  .^l»  cov.r.ci  i,  ownership  SSr  ZuUn!  Part,  of  .hj  counl.y  For  ins.anc..  efiu.ng  all  conc.^  ^ 


of  cars  by  make,  brand  preference 
of  petroleum  products,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  television  set  ownership. 


it  ranges  from  a  high  of  30  per  publisher,  and  agency.’ 


T-u  II  .  I  <•  cent  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  only 

The  small  trucks,  of  course,  arc  n  „  ,  ,1  ,  , 


tent  ot  television  set  ownersnip.  ^till  important  farm  vehicles,  but 

Nine  farm  magazines  collabo-  niainly  on  farms  in  the  North  Only  1 1  per  cent  use  premiiim 
rated  in  conducting  the  survey.  anj  Central  part  of  the  country  and  less  than  half 

‘The  survey  sample,  according  ,,.here  there  are  many  multiple  I' 

to  Mr.  Anderson,  “was  sufficiently  tmek  owners  Again,  the  use  of  premium  type 

large  to  reflect  regional  buying  manufacturers  of  automo-  Central  than  in 


Abundant  Opportunity 

continued  from  page  17 


Again,  the  use  of  premium  type  The  turn  should  be  to  newspa- 
fuel  is  less  in  the  Central  than  in  pers,  but  the  odds  are  at  least 


Ads  Determining  Piirchave 


Five  of  the  many  factors  in  “a 
great  opportunity  for  newspapers 
that  lies  immediately  ahead  if  we 


habit',  as  well  as  national.  Where-  jjy^,  equipment  or  fuel,  the  farm  °^ber  parts  of  the  country.  even  that  it  won’t  be  to  newspa- 

ever  possible,  survey  results  were  market  today  is  extremely  impor-  High  Customer  Loyalty  pers,  Mr.  Manzer  said  in  warning 

checked  against  census  data  and  jsiot  only  do  farmers  own  Farmers  seem  to  be  pretty  loyal  against  the  {wssibility  that  f'sws- 

other  reliable  sources  of  market  ^  automotive  equip-  customers  as  far  as  purchasing  will  be  outsmarted  an 

inforrnation.  In  every  case,  re-  ment.  they  drive  this  equipment  fuel,  oil  and  grease  arc  concerned,  outsold.  As  an  example,  he  re¬ 
sults  have  shown  the  highest  de-  great  distances.  About  one-fifth  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  them  buy  Advertised  m 

eree  of  accuracy.  of  the  farmers  drive  their  auto-  most  of  their  fuel  from  the  same  Cife  move—  a  superb  selling  jo  . 

‘In  considering  these  figures,  mobiles  over  15.000  miles  a  year,  source;  but  this  loyalty  is  a  little  a  little  coverage  with  a  o 

he  cautioned,  “note  that  we  have  similarly,  about  one-fifth  of  them  less  marked  in  the  South  and  Pa-  ingenuity.  A  safeguard  .  r.  I 
eliminated  all  ‘part-time’  farmers.  a,.,o  drive  their  trucks  that  far.  cific.  Manzer  urges  is  improved  news- 

We  are  interested  only  in  the  vast  Department  of  .Agriculture  Unquestionably,  advertising  has  P^^'".  sc'hng. 

croup  of  .Americans  who  depend  estimates  farm  consumption  of  been  an  important  factor  in  im-  This  sellmg  must  be  at  higher 

primarily  for  their  livelihood  on  motor  fuel  at  about  10  billion  pressing  farmers  with  the  quality  sam,  obseryng 

farming.’  gallons  a  year,  of  which  7.135.-  of  various  petroleum  products.  ^  .V, 

Since  daily  newspapers  are  read  OOO.OOO  gallons  are  consumed  by  Since  one  of  their  main  reasons  the  facts  of  life.  We  are  all  going 

by  83.9  per  cent  of  Class  A  farm-  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors,  for  buying  the  brands  they  do  is  ^  selh^ng  at  higher  rates  in  the 

ers  a  summary  of  survey  findings  sjnee  these  three  types  of  equip-  because  they  have  faith  in  their  future.  The  high  cost  of  opera- 
should  prove  of  interest  to  news-  meni  are  mobile,  gasoline  for  quality,  advertising  has  had  tre-  thimiing  profit  mar- 

paper  executives.  them  can  conceivably  be  pur-  mendous  impact  on  America’s  S"'  pcmit  no  other  conclusion.^ 

More  Tractors  Than  Cars  chased  from  all  kinds  of  service  farmers.  many  factors  in  a 

Today  on  American  farms  there  stations,  garages,  accessory  stores.  Ads  Determining  Purchase  great  opportunity  for  newspapers 

are  more  tractors  than  automo-  implement  dealers  and  the  like.  .  correlation  b-  '  u 

iu.  ^  .  .  .  mere  is  a  nign  corrciaiion  Pw  ^,||  prepare  ourselves  to 

biles.  Although  about  the  sarriw  Co-ops  Nou  Important  tween  the  advertising  they've  seen  rn'ikc  the  most  of  it”  were  selected 

number  of  farms  have  at  least  one  |p  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  brands  they  buy.’’  the  sur-  j,y  Manzer 

“co-ops”  arc  now  important  out-  vey  notes.  “Obviously,  this  in  it-  People  have  more  money  today, 
three  times  as  many  f.irms  have  i^s.  and  tank  wagons  annually  self  is  not  especially  significant,  {Kpre  are  more  neonle  and  neonie 

two  or  more  tractors  as  have  two  jeliver  millions  of  gallons  to  since  people  are  probably  more  jotjay  vvant  to  try  things _ “from 

or  more  autos.  N^tff  only  does  farmers.  Nevertheless,  service  apt  to  be  aware  of  advertising  jentifrices  to  deeo-freezer  ”  Mer- 
nearly  every  farm  have  an  auto-  stations,  particularly  those  in  very  done  by  manufacturers  whose  chandisina  is  chancing  and  self- 

mobile  and  a  tractor,  but  nearly  ,n,all  towns,  still  pump  important  products  they  use.  But  the  fact  ser^v'ice''"'means^  ^ore^  p^re-sellinz 

two-thirds  also  have  a  truck.  quantities  of  fuel  for  farmers.  that  this  awareness  correlates  well  done  in  the  home  by  ad- 

.Automobile  and  tractor  owner-  Where  farmers  buy  their  fuel,  with  the  quantity  of  advertising  vertising.  he  added.  Additionally, 
ship  in  the  South  lags  a  little  be-  oil  and  grease  varies  by  sections  done  by  the  various  manufactur-  companies  “must  sell  more  to  sur- 

hind  other  parts  of  the  country,  of-  the  country,  and  by  the  type  ers  indicates  its  importance,  vive’’  as  a  result  of  the  rising 

But.  even  (hough  they’re  behind  of  automotive  equipment  for  Brand  preference  data  has  been  hreak-through. 
in  autos  and  tractors.  Southern  which  they’re  buying.  For  in-  reserved  for  Frwin-Wasey  clients.  ’  • 

farmers  rank  second  only  to  those  stance,  over  60  per  cent  buy  gaso-  “Today,  farmers  can  be  exposed  , 

in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  states  line  for  their  cars  at  service  sta-  to  almost  any  advertising  medium,  onannon.  AppOintOCl 

in  truck  ownership.  And.  of  tions.  while  42  per  cent  depend  on  Nevertheless,  they  seem  to  be  most  Announcement  of  the  appoint- 
course,  in  many  cases  the  truck  stations  for  truck  fuel.  And,  even  loyal  to  farm  magazines.  More  ment  of  Shannon  &  Associates, 

probably  serves  as  the  family  though  quantities  of  fuel  con-  farm  families  read  farm  maga-  Inc.,  as  national  representatives  of 

"car.”  At  any  rate,  few  farmers  sumed  by  farm  tractors  far  ex-  zines  than  read  either  daily  or  the  Willoughby  (Ohio)  News- 
sac  without  some  sort  of  trans-  ceed  quantities  consumed  by  cars  weekly  newspapers,  and  about  Herald  was  made  Jan.  I  by  Oliver 
porfation,  and  therefore,  they  and  trucks.  1 1  per  cent  still  get  twice  as  many  read  farm  maga-  P.  Bolton,  president. 
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“There  is  a  high  correlation  be-  ,^j]|  only  prepare  ourselves  to 
tween  the  advertising  they  ve  seen  rnake  the  most  of  it”  were  selected 


Shannon  Appointed 

Announcement  of  the  appoint- 


In  Philaflelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evenin/i  and  Sunday 


Advfrtisinc  Officfs:  Philadelphia,  Filhrrt  and  Juniper  Streets 
Advertising  Representatives;  Sawxer-Ferfnsan-B'alker  Company  •  Chica|(o 


.Vear  York,  28S  Madison  Avenue 
Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los 


S  H  E  R  for  January  3,  195! 


It  seems  particularly  appropriate  at  the  brink  of 
the  new  year —  a  year  destined  to  carry  vast  import  in 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  all  Mankind  .  .  .  to  emphasize 
the  vital  importance  of  the  part  Localnews  newspapers 
can — and  will — piny. 

Men  have  walked  this  planet  Earth  for  thousands 
of  years,  yet  in  the  past  century  .  .  .  scarcely  a  tick  on 
the  clock  of  Time  .  .  .  have  altered  the  picture  of  our 
civilized  life. 

We,  in  the  newspaper  business,  have  traced  this 
progress  from  its  inception,  recording  the  vital  spirit 
that  made  it  possible,  since  the  first  crude  type  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  printing  press. 

Vitality  is  a  precious  asset — ^but  it  is  also  a  frail 
flame,  easily  extinguished  by  self-satisfaction,  curbed 
by  restrictive  laws  . . .  withered  by  false  doctrines  and 
errant  leadership. 

WE,  as  a  company,  have  spent  fifty-nine  years  of 
finding  out  how  best  to  record  the  march  of  time, 
through  the  medium  of  Localnews  dailies — the  most 
intimate  medium  through  which  the  pulse  of  the 
public  is  felt. 

And  the  next  fifty  years?  Again,  the  success 
of  our  endeavor  or  that  of  any  company,  will 
depend  upon  the  promotion  of  Localnews  which 
records,  in  true  fashion,  the  freedom  and  vigor 
of  our  nation  and  its  citizens. 

There  are  many  things  that  will  be  done. 
And,  with  the  freedom  to  try,  there  are  no 
limits  to  human  progress. 

U’it/i  apologies  to  the  Minnesota  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co.,  from  whose 
own  message  we  hare  borrowed  a  basic  theme. 

“LOCALNEWS  DAILIES  — basic  advertising  medium'* 

The  Julius  Mabhews 
Special  Agency,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATII  ES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

ABC  Records 
Big  Enrollment 
Of  Advertisers 

Chicago — ^Thirty-seven  national 
advertisers  are  included  in  the  list 
of  new  members  reported  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

There  are  now  578  advertisers  in 
the  total  ABC  membership  of  3,416 
advertisers,  agencies  and  publish¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

“The  interest  of  an  increasing 
number  of  advertisers  in  ABC  is  a 
reflection  of  the  growing  recogni¬ 
tion  that  facts  as  given  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  reports  are  essential  as  a 
sound  basis  for  media  decisions,” 
said  J.  H.  Platt,  vicepresident  of 
Kraft  Foods  Co.,  and  chairman  of 
the  ABC  board’s  membership  com- 
mitte. 

“With  rising  merchandising 
costs,  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  are  scrutinizing  lists  and  re¬ 
viewing  procedures  of  media  selec¬ 
tion  with  the  objective  of  obtain¬ 
ing  maximum  effectiveness  from 
their  advertising  dollars.  Many 
advertisers  consider  the  nominal 
cost  of  ABC  membership  as  Item 
No.  1  on  their  advertising  budgets 
because  they  recognize  that  the 
Bureau’s  work  provides  constant 
protection  for  their  investments  in 
printed  media  and  that  their  sup¬ 
port  is  indispensable  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  success.” 

■ 

Chicago  Daily  News 
Promotes  4  Admen 

Chicago  —  Four  promotions  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  advertis¬ 
ing  department  were  announced 
here  this  week  by  George  Hart¬ 
ford,  advertising  director,  effective 
Jan.  5. 

Arnold  Torsell,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Daily  News  staff  since 
1932,  has  been  made  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

Laurence  T.  Herman,  who  has 
handled  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Daily  News  for  17 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  retail 
advertising  manager,  succeeding 
Mr.  Torsell. 

Leroy  Tabbert,  formerly  in  the 
display  ad  department  handling 
retail,  grocery  and  department 
store  accounts,  has  been  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager.  He 
has  been  with  the  paper  for  17 
years.  Mr.  Tabbert  succeeds 
Ralph  W.  Ahrens,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  business. 

John  Mellem,  a  17-year  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Daily  News  ad  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  named  to  succeed 
Mr.  Tabbert  on  the  display  staff. 

■ 

Color  in  Montreal 

Montreal — The  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette  began  offering  color  in  adver¬ 
tising  on  Dec.  19.  Four  depart¬ 
ment  stores  took  advantage  of  it. 


Chicago  Trib.  Has 
New  Retail  Study 

Chicago — On  Jan.  7,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  retail  advertising  de¬ 
partment  will  begin  a  series  of 
showings  of  a  new  slide  presenta¬ 
tion  titled  “Customer  Trails  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago.”  c 

By  means  of  color  pictures  and  | 
charts,  the  presentation  traces  the 
routes  traveled  by  Chicago  shop¬ 
pers  through  the  downtown  busi¬ 
ness  district  and  leading  commu¬ 
nity  and  suburban  shopping 
centers.  It  presents  details  about 
buying  habits  according  to  loca¬ 
tion,  type  of  merchandise,  and 
type  of  store. 

It  will  be  shown  to  New  York 
retailers  on  Jan.  21. 

New  Housewares 
Ad  Mat  Service  Set 

A  new  third  edition  of  Metro’s 
Library  of  matted  “Home  Essen¬ 
tials”  advertising  illustrations  for 
use  in  newspaper  advertising  wilt 
be  ready  for  the  retail  trade  on  or 
about  January  15,  1953,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  Schak,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Metro  Associated 
Services,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Basically  a  catalogue  of  mats 
covering  all  important  staples  for 
the  home  in  a  manner  which 
makes  illustrations  for  them  im¬ 
mediately  available  for  use,  the 
new  third  edition  carries  indi¬ 
vidual  illustrations  of  more  than 
1,500  merchandise  items  adver¬ 
tised  almost  daily  everywhere. 

Major  coverage  is  given  to 
housewares  with  strong  attention  j 
to  home  furnishings,  curtains, 
draperies,  fabrics,  rugs,  linens,  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  and  giftwares. 

Service  on  the  third  edition  of 
Metro’s  Library  of  Home  Essen¬ 
tials  will  include  a  complete  set  of 
mats,  a  stiff  covered  proof  book, 
and  a  working  proof  book. 

■ 

Supplement  Revenue 
Gains,  Pages  Decline 

Advertising  revenue  and  pages 
for  Sunday  newspaper  supplements 
and  sections,  measured  and  re¬ 
ported  by  Publishers  Information 
Bureau  Service,  showed  an  11- 
month  revenue  gain  of  1.9  per 
cent  and  a  decline  in  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  1.6  per  cent. 

Revenue  to  Sunday  newspaper 
sections  for  January-November, 
1952,  totaled  $56,711,541  for  4,- 
544.44  pages  as  against  $55,636,- 
879  and  4,616.65  pages  for  the 
same  period  in  1951. 

Magazine  Advertising  Bureau 
estimates,  based  on  PIB  figures, 
that  the  dollar  volume  of  national 
magazine  advertising  for  1952  will 
reach  $550,000,000.  This  figure, 
according  to  the  MAB,  is  an  all- 
time  high,  representing  a  gain  of 
eight  per  cent  over  the  $511,000,- 
000  carried  in  1951  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20  per  cent  over  1950. 
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Boston  Traveler 


Chicago  Daily  Tribune 


The  Atlanta  Constitution 


newspaper,  too- 


all  the  advantages  that 
Recordak  Microfilm  Editions 
are  bringing  to  more  than 
400  newspapers 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming  — 
and  its  newspaper  application 

^Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 


New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


1.  A  98%  saving  in  stack  space.  Recordak  Microfilin 
Editions  can  be  filed  in  just  2%  of  the  space  currently 
required  to  stack  your  newsprint  editions.  Just  think 
how  you  can  use  the  reclaimed  area  more  productively! 


2.  Simplified  routine  for  your  library  staff.  No  more 
heavy  volumes  or  dusty  shelves  .  .  .  no  more  straining, 
stretching,  or  searching.  'I’lie  complete  hack -edition  file 
of  your  newspaper  can  he  kept  at  the  finger  tips — 800  or 
liOO  newspaper  pages  on  each  100-ft.  roll  of  85mm. 
Recordak  .Microfilm,  de|H‘iuling  u{)on  your  preference 
in  picture-size. 


3.  Faster  reference,  greater  protection.  Your  writers 
will  find  the  whole  story  there — nothing  flaked  or  clip|)ed 
^  — when  your  microfilm 

editions  are  enlarged  sharp 
clear  in  a  Recordak 
^  Film  Reader.  And  for  a 
'  Ja  i  I  nominal  charge  Recordak 

j  I  ’  will  store  your  master  film 

A  ^  negatives  in  its  fireproof 

vault;  pnMluce  extra  film 
r  c‘<>pi(‘^  or  full-page  enlarge- 
ments  whenever  needed 

IR^isJIMSk  I  •  lV>r  libraries,  colleges,  etc. 


For  complete  details  on  siirprisiiiglx  l«>w  cost,  just  drop  us  a 
line  telling  us  approximately  liow  many  pages  you  puhlisli  |ht 
year.  Recordak  ( ior|ioration  {Siihsiiliary  of  Ijistman  Ktnhk 
C.tHufmnY),  fff  -Madison  .Vveiiue,  .New  ^  ork  22,  N.\. 
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THE  DALLAS  NEWS 

''quickens  your  cooking” 
in  the  North  Texas  Market 

•  The  way  of  progress  is  some 
places  slow  and  half-done.  But 
not  in  The  News’  North  Texas. 
Call  it  influence  .  .  .  News  read¬ 
ers  respond  to  the  neiv  as  to  the 
word  of  a  long  respected  friend. 
Conveyed  to  advertising,  it 
pressures  a  readier  response  and 
proves  itself  in  increased  sales. 

•  The  News  is  proud  of  its 
part  in  influencing  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  new  ideas,  its  constant 
urging  for  a  better  way,  its  in¬ 
cessant  insistence  for  improve¬ 
ment.  You’ll  be  proud,  too, 
when  you  use  the  advantage  of 
The  News’  influence  upon  a 
larger  circulation  in  the  larger, 
richer,  Double  Dallas  Market. 


^aUa;si 
PorniitQ 


CRESMER  X  WOODWARD,  INC. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Daily,  Merchants  Unite 
To  Up  Yule  Linage,  Sales 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


How  a  newspaper  teamed  up 
j  with  local  retailers  to  boost  its 
Christmas  linage;  same  time  help 
the  merchants  to  “shatter”  their 
previous  Yule  sales  records  was  re- 
!  ported  to  Editor  &  Publishhr  this 
j  week  by  Russell  L.  Binder,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  the  Bergen  Evening 
I  Record,  published  in  Hackensack. 
N.  J. 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


Seems  the  city  of  Hackensack, 
in  addition  to  having  its  main 
shopping  center,  boasts  two  or 
three  “neighborhood”  areas  fairly 
prominent  in  the  commercial  life 
of  the  city.  The  Anderson-Linden 
Street  area  is  one  of  them. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Record's 
advertising  staff,  merchants  from 
;  this  Anderson-Linden  section  met 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  attract¬ 
ing  Christmas  business  from  the 
congested  down-town  district.  The 
daily  suggested  using  the  name 
“Alma"  (Anderson-Linden  Mer- 
1  chants  Association )  in  a  series  of 
teaser  ads.  The  merchants  "bought” 


this  suggestion  and  a  cooperative 
ad  campaign,  with  teaser  copy  in¬ 
troducing  “Alma”  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  shoppers,  appeared  in  the 
Record.  The  ads  stressed  adequate 
parking  facilities  and  ease  of  shop¬ 
ping. 

According  to  Mr.  Binder,  the 
campaign  was  “an  immediate  suc¬ 
cess.” 

“Aside  from  the  extra  linage  it 
brought  the  newspaper,”  he  told 
E  &  P,  “it  demonstrated  to  many 
non-advertising  merchants  the  real 
value  of  publicizing  their  wares 
and  services.  As  a  result  Alma  is 
now  a  name  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  Hackensack  merchandising  cir¬ 
cles.” 

The  Record's  business  manager 
added  that  a  highlight  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  resident  of  a  neighboring 
community  whose  first  name  was 
Alma.  The  letter  good-naturedly 
took  the  merchants  to  task  for  the 
unauthorized  use  of  her  name.  The 
association  invited  her  to  a  lunch¬ 
eon  given  in  her  honor;  presented 
her  with  gifts. 


“From  latest  reports.”  Mr 
Binder  said,  “it  has  been  learned 
that  all  previous  Christmas  sales 
records  were  not  only  broken,  but 
really  shattered.” 

Retailers  Urged  to  Hustle 
For  Record  Sales  in  '53 

The  American  retailer  will  have 
to  be  an  individualist  with  a  realis¬ 
tic  and  logical  approach  to  his 
business  if  he  expec'ts  to  rack  up 
record  sales  in  1953,  Max  Hess, 

Jr.,  president  of  Hess  Brothers  de¬ 
partment  store,  Allentown.  Pa., 
predicted  this  week. 

Mr.  Hess  declared  that  while  all 
indications  point  to  a  banner  sales 
year,  “the  retailer  will  have  to  go 
out  and  bring  in  the  business.” 

Pointing  out  that  proper  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotion  will 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  retailer's 
success.  Mr.  Hess  asserted  that  the 
retailer  who  promotes  his  mer¬ 
chandise  12  months  of  the  year 
instead  of  sporadically  or  season¬ 
ally  has  the  best  chance  of  setting 
new  sales  records. 

In  order  to  bring  in  extra 
volume.  Mr.  Hess  declared  that  the 
retailer  will  probably  spend  a 
larger  percentage  of  his  sales  dol¬ 
lar  for  promotion  and  advertising 
than  he  has  done  in  recent  years. 

He  said  that  the  Vetailer  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  cut  his  ad  budget  to 
keep  his  expenses  down  will  be 
making  a  drastic  mistake  in  1953. 

The  department  store  executive 
predicted  that  the  new  year  will  | 
see  many  retailers  ending  such 
“uneconomical  practices”  as  stay-  ' 
ing  open  more  than  one  night  a 
week.  “Many  retailers  have  already 
discovered  that  staying  open  an 
extra  night  or  two  is  not  bringing 
any  extra  business  but  actually  is 
diverting  regular  daytime  traffic.  i 

“There  is  no  question  that  if  the 
retailer  took  the  extra  money  that  * 
he  is  spending  to  keep  his  store 
open  these  extra  nights  and  used  it 
for  advertising,  promotion  and 
merchandising,  he  would  get  a 
better  return  for  his  investment.” 
Mr.  Hess  said.  , 

i 

New  Ad  Plan  Explained 
To  Retail  Druggists  It 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Retail 
Druggists'  Association  were  told 
recently  how  they  can  convert 
their  stores  largely  into  self-service 
units  and  participate  in  national 
advertising  drives. 

George  Gale,  president.  Handy 
Shopper  Corp..  said  that  each  in¬ 
dependent  druggist  can  become 
part  of  a  “national  chain”  without 
losing  his  identity. 

Through  the  Handy  Shopper,  he  j 
said,  druggists  can  fight  competi-  j 
tors  and  recover  much  of  their 
losses  by  aggressive  merchandising 
and  advertising  which  heretofore 
has  been  beyond  the  means  of  the  * 
average  independent  druggist. 

He  said  about  15.000  druggists 
in  New  York.  Chicago,  Seattle, 
Spokane  and  Milwaukee  will  take 
part  in  the  initial  drive  which  'S 
scheduled  to  begin  January  15. 


START  THE  NEW  YEAR  WITH 
THE  NATION'S  TOP  PUZZLE 

GFC's  new  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzle  is  the  only 
week-end  puzzle  that  has  an  intense  reader  appeal.  It's 
a  bright  new  puzzle  constructed  by  experts,  whose  work 
is  unequaled. 

Replace  those  stale,  repetitive  space-eating  puzzles 
with  this  topical,  always  original,  educational  and 
entertaining  crossword  puzzle.  Every  definition  is 
authoritative  and  solutions  are  not  based  on  "trick"  or 
"key”  definitions. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  leading  newspapers  that 
are  now  using  it  as  a  regular  week-end  highlight:  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Washington  Star,  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Newark  Star-Ledger,  Houston  Chronicle, 
Toledo  Blade,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  Mobile  Press-Register,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  many,  many  others. 

We  suggest  you  wire,  write  or  phone  for  samples 
and  rates  immediately  for  this  truly  outstanding  feature 
that  is  leading  the  national  revival  of  crossword  puzzles 
and  solving  space-problems  for  editors. 

The  World’s  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 
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^tbur  guardians  of  quality  in  radio, 
television  and  reeorded  music 


w  hen  vou  see  these  trade  marks  on  television  sets, 
radios,  “t'ictrola”  phonographs,  and  other  electronic 
instrinnents  yon  are  assured  the  highest  quality— 
boru  of  research,  fine  engineering  and  craftsmanship. 

The  sun  never  sets  on  these  trade  marks,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  around  the  world  turn  to  them  with 
friendhj  confidenee. 

RCA,  as  the  pioneer,  continues  to  lead  in  every  major 
advance  ...  in  all  phases  of  television. 

RCA  Victor  has  made  radio  a  household  tvord  to 
tniUious  of  Americans.  “Vietrola"  phonographs  have  ex¬ 
tended  great  music  from  the  concert  halls  to  homes 


everywhere  . . .  from  Broadway  to  Every  Street,  U.S.A. 

You  also  see  these  trade  marks  on  records  so  rich  in 
“living  prest'iice”  that  artists  seem  to  be  performing 
in  your  home. 

Little  Nipper  and  the  familiar  phrase  “His  Master’s 
Voice”  have  appeared  on  recordings  made  by  the  world’s 
greatest  artists  — for  more  than  half  a  centurv. 

These  same  high  standards  of  qualitv'  make  NBC 
the  nation’s  leader  in  radio  and  television  broadcast¬ 
ing.  You  can  depend  on  RC.\  and  RC.A  \’ictor  trade 
marks  as  guardians  of  (pialitif— sure  guides  to  finer 
performance,  dependability,  better  value  and  ser\  ice. 


Radio  CoiiPOitAriox  oi  Ameuica 


WorU!  lender  in  radio— first  in  television 
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Results! 

Profits! 

Service! 


Editor  &  Publisher 

C^iaddi^ied 

«  Section  / 


AGAIN  Reports  a  year  of 
Better  results  than  ever, 
MORE  profits  for  MORE 
Advertisers  and  Presents 


A  NEW  SERVICE 


to  our  Readers,  Advertisers,' 
and  ‘^shoppers.” 


•  20.503  replies 
were  handle*!  for 
our  2.512  advertis¬ 
ers  using  box  ad¬ 
dresses  during  1952. 
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(Save  this  map  for  your  files) 

ALWAYS  Anxious  to  insure  the  Ultimate  in  SERVICE 

Editor  &  Publisher 

has  designed  this  chart  to  aid  you  when  using  Editor  &  Publisher's  BOX  SERVICE 
(keyed  ads)  in  your  Classified  Ads. 

YOU  withhold  your  identity  yet  give  an  approximate  location  of 
your  address. 

YOU  CAN  LIMIT  replies  to  your  keyed  ads  to  those  definitely 
interested  in  your  locality,  SAVING  time  and  unnecessary  corre¬ 
spondence  for  you! 

TO  FIND  HELP  — SELL  EQUIPMENT  —  PUBLICATIONS.  ETC. 

Designate  your  chart  area  in  your  ad  copy.  Suggested  phrase:  "Located 
Chart  Area  #4.” 

Job  Seekers: 

YOU  can  state  your  area  preferences  in  your  SITUATIONS  WANTED 
ADS.  FOR  EXAMPLE:  "Prefer  Chart  Area  #3,”  or  "Prefer  Chart  Area 
#4,  5,  or  8.” 

A  Listing  of  States  with  their  CHART  AREA  Numbers  will  appear  each  week  in 
our  CLASSIFIED  SECTION. 
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SECRECY  HIT  AGAIN 

ANOTHER  victory  has  been  scored  in  the 

battle  against  official  secrecy  and  the  de¬ 
sire  of  public  officials  to  decide  unilaterally 
how  much  the  people  should  and  should  not 
be  told  about  the  public’s  business. 

Commendations  go  to  W.  R.  Mathews,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Tucson  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  for  his  successful  three-year  court  battle 
against  the  former  governor  of  Arizona  on 
this  issue. 

Dan  E.  Garvey,  then  governor,  refused  to 
disclose  results  of  an  investigation  of  the 
State  Land  Department  on  the  ground  the 
documents  contained  “certain  confidential  in¬ 
formation  and  the  publication  of  the  contents 
would  not  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
state.”  He  also  contended  his  decision  was 
final  and  not  subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  Mathews  pressed  his  suit  to  the  Arizona 
Supreme  Court  which  ruled  unanimously  this 
week  that  the  governor  was  not  the  sole  judge 
as  to  what  information  regarding  the  affairs 
of  his  office  should  be  made  public,  and  to 
accord  him  such  power  would  be  “inconsistent 
with  all  principles  of  democratic  government.” 
It  ordered  the  trial  judge,  who  had  dismissed 
the  suit  last  year,  to  examine  the  documents 
and  decide  if  they  should  be  made  public. 

If  the  trial  court  continues  to  be  contrary 
in  this  matter  we  hope  Mr.  Mathews  will  per¬ 
sist  in  his  struggle  to  make  documents  of  this 
kind  a  matter  of  public  record. 

The  worst  evil  in  this  wave  of  official 
secrecy  under  which  we  are  swamped  today 
is  the  determination  of  public  officials  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  public's  business  is  none  of  the 
public's  business. 


NO.  1  MEDIUM 

'I  H.‘\NKS  to  W.  E.  Fish,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chevrolet  Division,  General 
Motors,  for  another  testimonial  to  newspaper 
advertising  when  he  said  last  week;  “We  be¬ 
lieve  in  all  media,  but  newspapers  come  first 
in  our  plans.”  Here’s  why,  he  said: 

Its  the  only  medium  you  can  use  to  satu¬ 
rate  local  markets;  its  extreme  flexibility  al¬ 
lows  you  to  reach  prospects  with  a  sales  pilch 
that  can  be  written  the  night  before;  most  im¬ 
portant  is  the  opportunity  for  dealers  to 
identify  themselves  with  manufacturer’s  copy. 

That  last  item  is  one  that  newspaper  ad 
salesmen  should  capitalize  on  more  than  they 
do  now.  Some  newspapers  frown  on  tie-in 
ads  and  some  salesmen  won't  go  after  them 
— “small  potatoes”  attitude.  But  there  is 
literally  a  mountain  of  linage  there  if  properly 
developed. 

E  &  P  CONTESTS 

RULES  FOR  Ediior  &  Puiu.isHtR’s  two  an¬ 
nual  contests  —  the  Newspaper  Promotion 
Contest  and  the  News  Picture  Contest — were 
announced  in  our  columns  during  December. 

The  Eighteenth  .\nnual  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Contest  was  announced  on  Dec.  6._page 
49.  Bronze  plaques  will  be  given  to  the  best 
entries  in  seven  classifications. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  News  Picture  Con¬ 
test  was  announced  Dec.  27,  page  33.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  prizes  will  be 
given. 

Entries  for  both  contests  will  be  received 
up  to  Jan.  31.  Copies  of  contest  rules  may 
be  had  by  writing  to  E  &  P. 


.4nd  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said. 
Behold.  1  make  all  things  new. — Revelation. 
XXI;  5. 


NO  CHANGE 

ri  SHOULD  be  made  clear  that  the  state¬ 
ments  by  Charles  A.  Sprague  (E  &  P,  Dec. 
27,  page  12).  an  alternate  U.S.  delegate  to 
the  UN  who  participated  in  discussing  free¬ 
dom  of  information  proposals  there,  do  not 
indicate  a  change  in  U.S.  policy  with  respect 
to  those  proposals. 

Mr.  Sprague,  who  is  publisher  of  the  Salem 
Dreiion  Statesman,  was  delivering  a  personal 
report  concluding  his  role  as  official  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  U.S.  at  those  deliberations.  It  is 
his  opinion  that  the  U.S.  should  reverse  its 
policy  and  assist  in  drafting  a  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  convention  that  will  be  as  “useful 
and  safe  as  possible.” 

The  U.S.  policy  was,  and  still  is,  as  out¬ 
lined  by  Mr.  Sprague  in  his  first  remarks  to 
the  UN  committee  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  on  Oct.  23  as  follows: 

“To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  history  of  the  last  five  years  dic¬ 
tates  its  own  conclusion.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  writing  of  treaties  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  is  not  the  way  to  promote  freedom 
of  information,  at  least  at  this  time.  Our  dis¬ 
agreements  range  over  too  wide  a  sphere  and 
they  are  not  growing  smaller.  We  have  cross¬ 
currents  of  ideas,  and  tides  of  opinion  which 
ebb  and  flow.  We  cannot  tell  where  they  will 
take  us.  except  that  it  appears  certain  that  if 
we  continue  our  present  course  we  will  skirt 
perilously  close  to  rocks  and  shoals  danger¬ 
ous  to  liberty.  .  .  . 

“For  these  reasons.  1  suggest,  on  behalf  of 
my  delegation  that  we  leave  the  various 
treaties  on  freedom  of  information  which 
have  been  drafted  and  proposed,  in  status 
quo.  Let  the  Rapporteur  proceed  with  his 
work.  Let  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
hear  his  report  and  the  report  of  UNESCO. 
Then  we  will  have  better  light  in  which  to 
study  our  future  course. 

“.\s  matters  stand  now,  our  differences 
make  it  most  impractical  to  attempt  anew  to 
draft  a  treaty  on  Freedom  of  Information  or 
to  ask  a  special  conference  to  do  so.  The 
Right  of  Correction  as  contained  in  the  New^- 
gathering  Convention  could  be  badly  abused, 
becoming  a  vehicle  for  propaganda  and  even 
a  source  of  friction  among  states.  The  News- 
gathering  sections  themselves  never  have  had 
the  wide  support  my  government  hoped  for 
them.  While  we  consider  the  freedoms  con¬ 
tained  in  these  articles  to  be  highly  important, 
as  an  interim  measure  we  do  have  the  alter¬ 
native  of  working  our  bilateral  treaties  with 
countries  desiring  to  protect  the  gathering  and 
transmission  of  news  under  legal  instruments." 


NEWSPRINT  ECONOMY 

THE  TWO  stimulating  articles  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  and  the  effects  of  column-width 
reduction — one  written  by  a  spokesman  for 
the  newsprint  manufacturers  and  the  other  by 
a  newspaper  publisher — are  not  too  far  apart 
in  their  points  of  view. 

J.  M.  Savage,  secretary  of  the  Newsprint 
.■\ssoriation  of  Canada,  wrote  in  E  &  P  on 
Dec.  13  that  the  movement  toward  narrowv 
pages  may  fail  to  accomplish  anticipated  sav 
ings  in  newsprint  costs  to  publishers  because 
it  may  reduce  mill  efficiency  with  a  resultant 
increase  in  price  per  ton.  He  enumerated  the 
production  problems  in  making  a  narrower 
roll  on  existing  machines. 

William  L.  Fanning,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Westchester  County  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  on  Dec.  27  answered  that  news¬ 
print  economy  is  a  “must”  for  publishers  and 
this  is  no  time  for  either  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  or  the  newsprint  industry  to  stand  on  the 
"unrealistic  defense  of  the  status  quo.”  He 
said;  “The  problem  is,  essentially,  not  me¬ 
chanical  but  economic — one  not  of  what  your 
present  machines  can  do  but  of  what  we  all 
can  do  to  develop  more  efficient  and  economi¬ 
cal  methods  of  production.” 

Before  he  got  into  his  analysis  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  problems  involved,  Mr.  Savage  had 
indicated  the  willingness  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  be  helpful  in  this  problem. 
He  said:  “If  publishers  will  gain  real  advan¬ 
tages  from  reductions  in  column  width,  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  manufacturers  will  gladly  go 
along  with  changes  their  customers  desire. 
Past  performance  has  shown  their  willingness 
and  ability  to  make  adjustments  in  roll  sizes 
when  called  upon  to  provide  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs.  Gradual  reduction  of  page 
widths  and  of  newsprint  roll  widths  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time,  in  fact  since  the 
early  days  of  this  century,  and  accounts  for 
much  of  the  variation  in  width  of  newsprint 
machines  built  from  time  to  time.  .  .  . 

“Throughout  their  history,”  Mr.  Savage 
continued,  “the  mills  have  made  every  effort 
to  provide  sizes  desired  by  publishers  and 
without  doubt  they  will  always  try  to  work 
out  plans  to  meet  their  customers’  wishes.  In 
the  changes  now  proposed,  there  will  K' 
mechanical  problems  at  the  mills  in  adjusting 
production  plans  and  making  narrower  news¬ 
print  rolls  on  existing  machines  whose  frame 
widths  are  fixed  and  capable  of  only  minor 
variations.  Moreover  in  adapting  to  new  cus¬ 
tomer  desires,  there  may  be  some  inescapable 
results  in  terms  of  production  losses  and  in¬ 
creases  in  newsprint  manufacturing  costs.” 

The  point  of  argument  seems  to  be,  there¬ 
fore.  whether  the  trend  toward  narrower  col¬ 
umn  widths  will  have  these  “inescapable  re¬ 
sults"  in  production. 

Mr.  Fanning  cautions  the  manufacturers: 
“Perhaps,  to  achieve  the  economy  which  has 
become  so  essential,  you  will  require  new 
techniques  and  new  machinery.” 

Certainly,  the  newsprint  manufacturers 
have  shown  great  ingenuity  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  in  getting  more  and  more  production  out 
of  old  machines,  especially  in  speeding  up  to 
1200  feet  a  minute,  and  in  some  cases  much 
more,  machines  that  were  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  only  1000  feet  a  minute,  and  less. 

Many  things  are  being  done  in  industry  to¬ 
day  that  “couldn’t  be  done”  a  decade  ago. 
This  new  problem  presents  a  challenge  to 
accomplish  the  apparently  impossible  again. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

Erwin  D.  Sias,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 
and  J  ournal- 
Tribune  and  for- 
mer  Internation- 
al  News  Service 
staffer  in  Iowa  (fl 

and  Washington, 

D.  C.,  has  been  B 

appointed  editor 

of  the  editorial 

pages  of  the  i  T 

Sioux  City  news-  At  [ 

papers.  A*  I 

♦  *  »  c* 

»*  I 

Monroe  L. 

Mendhsohn,  general  manager  of 
the  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Press- 
Union  newspapers,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  general 
manager.  He  has  served  the  pa¬ 
pers  as  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  business  manager,  and 
manager  of  the  newspapers’  radio 
station,  WBAB,  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  in  De¬ 
cember  1949. 

*  >;<  ♦ 

John  G.  Dickson  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C,) 
F.venina  Herald  as  associate  ed¬ 
itor.  He  succeeds  Deward  Brit¬ 
tain,  who  has  resigned  *o  accept 
a  position  with  the  National  Con¬ 
tainer  Corporation.  Mr.  Dickson 
recently  resigned  as  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 


James  P.  Rosemond  has  been 
named  assistant  to  Hulbert  Taft, 
Sr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  ^ 

Cincinnati 

Star,  with  special  L 
assignment  on 
editorial  depart-  ft  %  ^ 

ment  operations,  B  M 

research  and  de- 
velopment.  He 
former  execu- 
tive  editor  in  the 
Knight  and  New-  Rosemond 
house  groups. 

*  «  >!> 

Bruce  Barton,  chairman  of  the 

board  of  Batten.  Barton.  Durstine 
and  Osborn.  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  has  accepted  the  National 
t  hairmanship  of  the  annual  Heart 
Fund  for  the  third  successive  year. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Waiter  B.  Zirki  e.  formerly 
with  an  advertising  agency,  has 
joined  the  classified  advertising 
department  of  the  Glendale  (Cal¬ 
if.)  New.s-Press. 

♦  *  * 

Joe  Barry,  formerly  with  the 
Marinette  (Wis. )  Fattle  Star  and 
the  RIooininf’ton  (Ind.)  Daily 
Herald,  has  been  released  from  18 
months’  duty  with  the  Navy  in 
Korea  and  is  now  on  the  advertis¬ 


ing  staff  of  the  Baldwin  Park 
(Calif.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Ted  a.  Diekman,  formerly  a 
classified  advertising  salesman 
with  the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post- 
Advocate,  has  taken  a  similar  post 
with  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  and  the  Yakima  Daily 
Republic. 

*  *  * 

John  G.  Rayley  who  has 
worked  on  newspapers  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  has 
joined  the  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

George  Smedal  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  succeed¬ 
ing  Fred  G.  Haeuser,  who  has 
resigned  to  join  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  the  A.  O.  Smith 
Corp.  Robert  Van  Roo,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Sentinel  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Wisconsin  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  has  also  joined 
the  Sentinel’s  business  news  staff. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Peter  Inglis  is  leaving  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  bureau  of  Southam  newspa¬ 
pers  to  join  the  editorail  staff  of 
the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 
Jack  Stepler,  also  with  the  Otta¬ 
wa  bureau,  is  transferring  to  the 
Southam  bureau  in  London.  Eng¬ 
land. 

♦  *  * 

Jack  Moiiler.  reporter  for  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rtxky  Mountain 
News,  has  been  appointed  society 
editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tom  Meanly,  farm  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  has  been  named  “man  of  the 
year  in  mid-South  agriculture’’  by 
the  Memphis  Agricultural  Club. 

*  >i>  * 

Fred  Delano,  since  1948  sports 
editor  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram  is  leaving  to  go 

into  publicity  work.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Dick  Zehms  who  has 
been  with  the  Press-Telegram  25 
years. 

*  «  4 

Avon  Wilson  has  been  assigned 


to  the  news  desk  of  the  Wolf  Pointl 
(Mont.)  Herald  News.  Formerly! 
managing  editor  of  the  Cut  Bank\ 
(Mont.)  Pioneer  Press,  he  has 
done  free  lance  writing  for  trade 
journals  recently. 

4  4  4 

George  R.  Thompson,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  staff  of  the  Trenton  (N. 
J.)  Trentonian,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N. 
J.)  Press-Union  Newspapers. 

4  4  4 

Robert  E.  Nichols,  formerly 
of  the  Washington.  D.  C..  bureau 
of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 
who  was  a  cub  reporter  for  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  when  he 
left  for  the  East  ten  years  ago,  has 
returned  to  the  general  assignment 
staff  of  the  Union. 

4  4  4 

Gaylord  Binder  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  copy  boy  to  reporter 
on  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Fn- 


Henry  S.  Humphreys,  former 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  College  of  Music,  has  been 
named  music  critic  on  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  to  succeed 
Louis  John  Johnen,  who  resigned 
because  of  illness. 

4  4  4 

Jack  C.asserly.  formerly  of  the 
Milwaukee  ( Wis. )  Sentinel  and 
now  a  reporter  for  International 
News  Service,  has  been  assigned 
to  cover  the  Orient  and  the  Ko- 


Tom  Haney  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Knight  newspapers  to 
the  city  editorship  of  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  one  of 
the  member  papers.  His  replace¬ 
ment  in  the  Capital  is  Milton 
Freudenhum. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Freeman  Bishop,  formerly  with 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  the 
Philadelphia  (  Pa. )  Public  Ledger 
and  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  New.s- 
Journal,  has  been  named  chief  of 
the  newly  established  Washington 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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news  bureau  of  National  Distribu¬ 
tion  magazine. 

♦  *  « 

Bill  Potter,  managing  editor 
of  the  Steplienville  (Tex.)  Daily 
Empire,  has  resigned  to  become 
general  manager  of  the  Longhorn 
Advertising  Agency  in  Stephen- 
ville. 


Tribune  and  Chicago  (Ill.)  Her- 

aid  -  Examiner,  has  joined  Arrow  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 

Associates,  Scranton,  Pa.,  as  pub¬ 
licity  director. 

*  *  * 

George  N.  Weimer,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Orange  (Calif.) 

Daily  News,  is  resigning  to  take 
the  newly  created  position  of  city 
administrator  of  Orange. 


By  Trent 


Roy  M.  Hutchison,  formerly 
an  executive  with  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  has  been  appointed 
Theodore  R.  Hughjs,  72,  director  of  food  merchandising  for 

Good  Housekeeping  magazine. 


county  editor  of  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times,  has  retired  on  pen¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Hughes  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Lebanon 
(Pa.)  Evening  Report  in  1897  at 
the  age  of  17.  He  joined  the 
Reading  Eagle  staff  in  1913  and 
switched  to  the  Times  in  1932. 


C.  Carroll  Wyatt,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Danville 
(Va.)  Register  and  Bee,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  for 
the  John  Wanamaker  department 
store  in  Philadelphia. 


Edgar  Manley,  former  report-  Paul  Keyser,  formerly  on  the 
er  and  deskman  for  the  Detroit  staffs  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
(Mich.)  News,  New  York  Herald  Journal,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

and  the  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Star,  is  re¬ 
tiring  as  publicity  representative 
for  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Co. 


"Besides  ulcers,  what  does  a  2  per  cent  newspaper  advertising  budget 
get  you?” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Tht  Oldest  PuhUshers*  and  Advertisers* 

Nezvspaper  in  America 

With  which  hat  been  merged  The  Journalist, 
established  March  24,  1884:  Newspaperdom. 

March  1892;  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894;  ,  •  •  i  .l  ^  a  c 

Editor  &  Publisher,  December?.  1901;  Adver-  Era,  haS  joined  the  Staff  Of  .  ,  ui-  •* 

lising,  February  1,  1925.  Titles  Patented  and  Beaumont  Heller  &  Soerline  Inc  resigned  as  GOP  publicity  cniet 

R«n.terrH  iQM  1...  oedumoni.  nciicr  apcriing,  me.,  Connecticut  in  November  to  have  served  40  or  more  years  with 

Readme.  Pa.,  advertising  agency  L.onnecucui  m  i-suvcmuei  lu  . . , 


.Arthur  E.  Benning,  formerly  the  Republican  State  Centr^  Com-  H  40- Year  Service 

Sed?  j""'jLemiah"“hIllas,"  who  Men  Get  Gold  Watches 

-Eleven  employes  who 


Dallas 


Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. _ 

The  Editor  4  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. 
James  Wright  Brown 

_ President _ 

General  Publication  Offices: 
Seventeenth  Floor,  Times  Tower 


John  Forney  Rudy,  formerly 
with  the  .Associated  Press  and  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Daily  Newspapers 


return  to  duties  as  editor  of  the  the  Dallas  Morning  News  were 
Connecticut  State  Journal  and  the  given  gold  watches  by  President 
Windsor  (Conn.)  News-Weekly.  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey  at  the  an- 
♦  *  *  nual  employes’  banquet. 

William  Lee,  former  editor  of  Previously  the  News  had  award- 


e  a  syndica.ed  travel  col-  ed  a  watch  to  an  employe  after 

y  ,Tp"Sie  ?elaSfo^  tteN;S  Sioux  City.N.br.,  has  named  50  years  of  service.  But  the  man 


Waleer.  Managing  Editor;  DwtiCHT  Bentel, 
Education  Editor;  James  Collincs,  Rat 
Erwin.  Erwin  Knoll,  Features;  Robert 
B.  McIntyre  and  Mather  C.  Wallis,  Ad- 
vertising  News;  Josiah  B.  Keeney,  Marketing 
and  Research  Manager;  Janet  Haslett, 
Librarian. 


Federation  of  American  Shipping 
and  on  Jan.  15  will  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Whaley-Eaton 
Washington  Service,  which  has 
been  publishing  weekly  American 


secretary-manager  of  the  South 
Sioux  City  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

* 

Ronald  Richardson,  former 


agement  figured  that  40-year  serv¬ 
ice  was  deserving  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment  and  started  the  plan  this 
year. 

Those  receiving  the  watches  and 
their  terms  of  service  were  Ray  J. 


and  foreign  letters  for  the  last  35  Pacific  Northwest  newspaperman,  .  truckine  contractor  50' 

ufdwrttjjBj  Manager;  Bernadette  Borries,  *  iv  the  new  assistant  manacinQ  di-  t^tiwaras,  irucKing  coniracior,  ^  au; 

Advertising  Production  Manager;  Wm.  L.  ycars.  .  ,  o  j  H.  C.  Withers,  CXCCUtive  editor 

I -  c  .  c  ■  „  ♦  *  #  rector  of  American  Forest  Prod- 

Gordon  McKinnon,  formerly  “‘ij? 
of  the  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Daih  Dis-  orgamza- 

'  tion  since  1948. 


^RNED,  Art — Copy^Creative;  Robert  P. 
loT,  Director  of  Circulation:  George  H. 

Strate,  Circulation  Manager;  Evelyn  Z. 

Kolojay,' Manager. 

cditoria"!  ^t'aff,  h^s'joTnedJhe 

MEtropolitan  0823,  0824, 0825. _  Industrial  Relations  Office  staff  of 

Chicago  Bureau,  SIO  London  Guarantee  W  WestinghoUSC  Electric  Corpora- 
Acetdent  Bldj^,  3M  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi-  Fteetronic  Tube  Division 

tago  I,  III.  Tel.  STate  2-4898-99.  George  A.  tleCtroniC  lUDC  LHVlsion 

Brandenburg.  Editor;  Harry  K.  Blace,  plant,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  He  WaS  prC- 

Adv^ying  Representattve. _ viously  WindsOW  CoUnty  COrrC- 

Phtladelphia  Bureau,  h  't  Commercial  Trust  o-nnHont  fnr  tVif*  RiitInnA  fVt  I 
Bldg.,  15th  and  Market  Philadelphia  3,  ^PO^dCnt  tOr  tnC  KUtlana  tVt.J 
Pa.  Tel.  Rittenhouse  6-4582.  Joseph  W’.  Daily  Herald,  and  rcportcr-pho- 
Dr^onetti. _ tographer  for  the  Brunswick 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-7950.  t"®-)  RCCOrcL  ^  ^ 

Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Representative:  Dun¬ 
can  A.  Scott,  Suite  2,  Penthouse,  Mills  Bldg. 


48;  Leven  T,  Deputy,  mechanical 
superintendent,  48;  Harvey  Ste 
phenson,  composing  room,  47 
John  Knott,  cartoonist,  47;  Sam 
.  W,  Rollins,  composing  room,  43 
Worth  Seymour  has  resigned  Harry  W,  Leggett,  circulation  dC' 
his  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exam-  payment,  42;  Cecil  Hill,  compos 


ing  room,  41;  E.  W.  Hatton, 
stereotype  department,  41;  Sher¬ 
man  Reed,  circulation  department 
41,  and  Walter  Dathe,  display  ad 


iner  editorial  duties  to  devote  full 
time  to  Pacific  Printer,  which  has 
embarked  on  an  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  under  Mr.  Seymour’s  direc¬ 
tion  as  editor  and  publisher.  Vin-  vertising,  40. 

CENT  L.  Vendevert,  formerly  of  ’  ■ 

the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record  and 

iiev  f Calif. I  Union.  Newman  Is  Appointed 


- . - — .  -  — ......  ...u..  CvCfYDnis  l-f  Ntdat  fv  frirmprlv  the  G rass  Valley  (Calif.)  Union. 

San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-79.50;  297^  ,  I  ,  e  v  ’  u/.i  ^  has  ht'pn  named  manacinff  editor  IWcrJlfVTTCfl  Ad  ^^CTTYCTCr^T 

fPilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5.  Tel.  DUnkirk  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Wilming-  rmmea  managing  eaitor  iNOIlonai  /\a  iviana^ei 


ton  (Del.)  Morning  News,  has  Pacific  Printer. 


I^ndon,  England  Office:  Allan  Delafons,  irvinerl  the  staff  of  T/ie  J  uthprnn 
Manager,  19  Dorchester  Court,  Muswell  Hill  J"®  ^  "f  d-l"Uj7ran, 

London,  N.  10.  national  news  magazine  of  the 

United  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 


Paris,  France,  Editor,  G.  Langelaan,  48. 

^^®pDe  dc  Peri^  Vincennes  (Seine).  Copies  iea  as  an  assistant  editor 
of  Editor  4  Publisher  are  available  at  the  aSSBiani  euiior. 

American  Information  Service.  20,  rue  Duphot, 

Paris  (ler),  France. 


In  the  Military  Service 


John  Carroll,  formerly  with 
the  circulation  department  of  the 

f-h.v.  M  L.  a  a-  n - ,  . —  ROBERT  C.  Boelio,  with  the  As-  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 

Member  Wiated'  Bustnesf  SsS  sociatcd  Prcss  for  rnore  than  15  ATewj,  has  joined  the  Air  Force 
6  mo.  average  net  Daid  to  June  30, 1952.  .18,477  ycars  in  Detroit  and  St.  Louis,  has  ^nd  will  be  stationed  at  Donald- 

. 81.69%  joined  the  public  relations  depart-  son  Air  Force  Base,  S.  C. 

ment  of  Nash-Kelvinator  Corp.  in  *  ♦  * 

Detroit.  Benjamin  F.  Johnson,  Jr.,  a 

*  *  *  former  advertising  man  with  Rich- 

William  Souney  has  announced  mond,  Va.,  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
his  resignation  as  court  reporter  been  commissioned  an  Army  In¬ 
fer  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  fantry  second  lieutenant  at  gradu 
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John  F.  Newman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News. 

With  the  organization  since 
1941,  Mr.  Newman  now  will  be 
in  charge  of  advertising  agency 
and  outside  company  dealings.  His 
work  will  also  ^  correlated  with 
retail  advertising  tie-ins. 


INS  Wedding 

Washington — John  A.  Reich- 
mann,  INS  reporter  on  the  State 
Department  run  and  Jean  Van 
Vranken  on  the  cable  staff  of  the 
to  become  publicity  director  of  ation  exercises  at  Fort  Benning.  INS.  bureau  were  married  recently. 
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There  are  few  companies  100  years  old.  Centennial 
celebrations  are  news.  Their  survival  in  business  is  no 
happenstance.  The  daily  record  of  failures  makes  any 
business  undertaking  "difficult,  human  and  worthwhile.” 

Successful  management  is  elected  by  the  people.  The 
competency  of  a  company  is  passed  upon  by  customer- 
voters  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day.  Customers  register  their 
opinion  of  a  firm’s  policies  and  practices,  its  integrity,  its 
service,  its  progressiveness.  They  ultimately  recognize 
character  and  place  their  stamp  of  approval  upon  it. 

The  market  place  is  a  symbol  of  economic  freedom — 
where  the  consumer  is  free  to  choose  this  or  that,  or 
nothing  at  all. 

The  polling  booth  is  the  symbol  of  political  freedom — 
another  kind  of  customer  choice. 

When  the  political  leader  unduly  restricts  the  freedom 
of  the  market  place,  or  the  businessman  unduly  in¬ 
fluences  political  processes,  both  endanger  our  national 
well-being. 

Political  freedom  and  economic  freedom  are  Siamese 
twins.  They  thrive  or  suffer  together.  If  they  work  to¬ 
gether,  each  respecting  the  other,  America  will  continue 
to  show  its  tail-lights  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  freedom  of  choice  makes  the  lowliest  citizen  a 
sovereign.  He  can  .substitute  any  form  of  Government  for 
the  American  system.  He  can  throw  the  biggest  company 


into  bankruptcy  overnight  by  voting  for  its  competitor, 
Set  this  down  as  gospel: 


A  BUSINESS  IS  BIG  . . .  ITS  LIFE  IS  LONG  . . . 

ONLY  IF  CUSTOMERS  VOTE  IT  SO! 


The  roots  of  Cities  Service  companies  are  deep  in  the 
soil  of  American  endeavor.  They  extend  back  four  gener¬ 
ations.  They  weathered  the  early  vicissitudes  of  all  small 
businesses.  They  survived  wars  and  depressions,  and 
grew  strong  because  they  were  nurtured  by  the  water  and 
sunshine  of  quality  and  service. 

After  eighty  years  a  Cities  Service  company  still  does 
business  near  the  site  of  Drake’s  first  oil  well  in  Titusville, 
Pennsylvania,  and  another  company  produces  and  sells 
natural  gas  in  the  Fredonia,  New  York  area  where  it  was 
discovered  in  1821. 

In  1952,  customers  voted  Cities  Service  another  span  of 
life  through  their  purchase  of  $900,000,000  worth  of 
products  and  services — $500  million  more  than  in  1945 — 
in  a  free  and  competitive  market  place. 

Twenty -odd  thousand  employees  and  18,0(X)  dealers  of 
Cities  Service  are  deeply  aware  of  the  source  of  their  well¬ 
being  and  the  long  life  of  their  company.  They  will  strive 
to  continue  to  merit  the  confidence  of  men  and  women  in 
a  country  where  economic  freedom  and  political  freedom 
are  blood-brothers. 
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in  free  information  is  crucial — for 
its  liberty  is  at  stake.” 

Newspapermen's  Kids 
Attend  Montana  Univ. 

Out  in  Mom  ma,  newspaper 
folk  send  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  to  the  Montana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  school  of  journalism.  Par¬ 
ents  or  relatives  of  six  beginning 
students  in  the  university’s  jour¬ 
nalism  program  are  in  newspaper 
work,  according  to  Dean  James 
L.  C.  Ford. 

Jere  Lee  Rivens,  is  the  grand- 


Lovgren  Takes  Over 
California  Paper 

Kenneth  C.  Lovgren,  onetime 
Chicago  Daily  News  reporter  and 
more  recently  an  advertising 
agency  executive,  has  purchased 
the  Lakewood  (Calif.)  News- 
Times  in  a  transaction  arranged 
by  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  newspaper 
broker.  Mr.  Lovgren  assumed  the 
duties  of  editor  and  publisher  on 
Jan.  I. 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

ACEJ  Announces  New 
Refresher  Program 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

The  American  Council  on  ably  during  January.  After  an 
F.ducation  for  Journalism  has  an-  application  is  received,  mailings 
nounced  its  refresher  program  in  are  made  to  newspapers  of  the 
reporting  and  editing  for  1953.  size  desired  by  the  applicant  ha 
Teachers  of  journalism  getting  the  areas  chosen,  according  to  ,  , .  r  n  i  r,  i 

a  bit  rusty  on  “going"  newspaper  Stewart.  Replies  are  forwarded  ,  ” 

procedures  will  be  given  oppor-  to  the  applicant,  and  he  selects  edi  ed  e  Daniels  County  _ 

tunity  to  work  at  positions  of  their  the  papers  with  which  he  wishes  ^  J  ‘'i  of  Clintonville, 

choosing  during  the  summer  va-  to  carry  on  negotiations.  ^cond  student,  Ken  Byerly,  Jr.,  wis.,  and  Clarence  Rogers,  asso- 

cation  period.  A  mailina  to  fac-  Final  arrangements,  including  ^  publisher  of  the  ciated  with  Tri-County  News  at 

ulties  of  AASDJ  schools  explain-  salary,  are  worked  out  directly  n"‘i'  JVew.v  and  the  Hales  Corners,  Wis. 

ing  the  program  will  eo  out  soon  between  the  applicant  and  the  endive  I  aily  Hanger.  *  ♦  * 

newspaper.  ,  Freshman  William  Campbell. 

Jr.,  IS  the  son  of  the  advertisings 
-  p  ♦  P  ♦  ♦  manager  of  the  Helena  hidepend- 

Free  Press.  Says  Warren  DeL^Arthur  L!^Sone!lFounde'J'*S  IhroumaSdine'^to’k*’^''  acquired 
Broad-gauge  thinking  that  Montana  State  University's  school  .  * 

newspapermen  increasingly  are  of  journalism, 
bringing  to  bear  on  journalism  Carol  Cushman  is  the  daughter 
education  is  represented  in  a  of  Beecher  Cushman,  advertising 

speech  by  David  M.  Warren,  pub-  manager  of  the  Great  Falls  Trih-  New  England,  N.  Dak. 

lisher  of  the  Panhandle  (Tex.)  une.  Her  brother,  Beecher.  Jr.,  weekly  publisher.  Editor  and  man- 

rhe  program  has  been  set  up  to  Herald,  at  the  dedication  of  Uni-  is  a  junior  in  the  school  of  jour-  of  the  Review  is  Mrs.  Emma 

provide  refresher  training  for  versity  of  Texas’  new  journalism  nalism.  Carolyn  Porter  attributes  Gjerde  and  the  Rhame  Commer- 


after  the  first  of  the  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kenneth  N.  Stewart  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism. 

Prof.  Stewart  has  taken  over  di¬ 
rection  of  the  program  from  Leslie 
G.  Moeller,  director  of  journalism 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
who  asked  to  be  relieved. 

In  Accredited  Schools 


The  Winneconne  (Wis.)  News 
has  been  sold  by  Ivan  Kaste  to 
A.  H.  Otto,  Sr.,  and  his  son,  A. 


C.  E.  Chubb,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  River  Falls  (Wis.) 
Journal  under  the  ownership  of 


The  Rhame  (N.  Dak.)  Review 
has  been  purchased  by  Earl 


teachers  of  reporting  and  editing  building.  Said  Mr.  Warren 
in  the  40  member  schools  of  the  “A  school  of  journalism  in 
Association  of  Accredited  Schools  Texas  was  inevitable.  We  have 
and  Departments  of  Journalism,  seen  the  steady  growth  and  in- 
according  to  Mr.  Stewart.  Its  tensification  of  training  in  other 
purpose  is  to  let  these  faculty  professions.  If  we  are  to  main- 
members  find  out  “what’s  happen-  tain  professional  training  in  1  e.\as 


her  journalistic  leanings  to  her  ^ial  club  is  aiding  in  securing  ad- 
Grandfather  Eckman,  who  was  vertising  for  the  paper. 


editor  of  the  McMinnville  Tele¬ 
phone  Register.  In  his  younger 
days.  Eckman  was  offered  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Ga- 


Mission  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  San  Fernando 
Sun,  oldest  weekly  in  San  Fernando 


zette  by  William  .Allen  White.  Valley,  has  purchased  the  San 


ing  right  now”  in  newsrooms— so  with  all  the  implications  of  gen-  which  he  declined  because  he  con-  Fernando  Valiev  Reporter.  L.  A 
that  the  faculty  member  can  bring  eral  education,  specialized  train-  sidered  Kansas  a  “God-forsaken  Copeland  is  head  of  the  publish- 
his  newspapering  up  to  date,  and  ing  and  loyalty  to  ideals,  we  must  land,  and  no  self-respecting  man  ing  company.  The  Reporter,  estah- 


Nafziger  Will  Direct 
'Foreign  Assignment' 

Dr.  Ralph  O.  N.afziger,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 


so  do  a  better  job  with  his  stu-  look  to  the  school  of  journalism  would  take  his  family  there.” 

dents,  he  says.  here  for  leadership  and  instruction. 

It  is  open  to  any  .A.ASDJ  fac-  “It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
ulty  member  who  has  had  at  least  newspapermen  and  women  of 

two  years  of  experience  on  news-  Texas  shall  in  future  years  be  less 

papers,  or  with  press  services,  in  than  college  trained. 

the  type  of  work  in  which  he  “.  .  .  It  is  not  enough  for  the  ,  ,  ,  .  .  u 

wishes  refresher  training.  University  of  Texas  school  of  journalism,  has  been 

.Announcement  of  the  new  pro-  journalism  to  graduate  editors  and  educational  director  o 

gram  states  the  faculty  member  reporters  who  arc  merely  in-  f'oreign  Assignrnent,  a  projec 

will  be  asked  to  designate  the  kind  formed  or  trained.  It  is  necessary  lyieans  of  which  .Arnencan  uni- 
of  work  he  wishes  to  do.  “It  is  that  this  university  instill  and  versity  faculty  and  students  can  ■"•icr 

porting  „.  . .  . - - - 

specific  request,  such  as  ‘police  enable  graduates  to  stand  firm 


lished  in  1933,  was  owned  and 
operated  by  J.  H.  Murray,  1.  P. 
Murray,  and  J.  P.  Ziegler. 

■ 

$1  Million  Insurance 
For  Newspaperboys 

Sr.  Louis — Value  of  newspaper 
insurance  programs  for  carriers 
was  recently  indicated  when  Hick- 
ey-Mitchell  Co.,  St.  Louis,  reached 
000,000  mark  in  claims 


v,w,.v  ,iv  uv.,.  ..  1.  i.iai  uiuvv.-.iiy  IIIMIII  u.iu  nnlifinl  science  the  5.1,000,000  mark  in  Claims 

jmed  he  will  say  merely  ‘re-  nourish  spiritual  values  and  de-  and^ndustS  relafions  throSghou*  Paid  under  its  policies  held  by 
ting  or  copydesk.  .A  more  velop  understanding  which  will  industrial  relations  t  rougno  . 


The  program,  started  in  1949 
by  Dean  Kenneth  Olson  of  North¬ 
western  University,  will  take  par¬ 
ticipants  to  editorial  offices,  gov¬ 
ernment  departments,  and  news- 


newspapers. 

The  newspaperboy  who  collec¬ 
ted  the  “millionth  dollar”  was  14- 
year-old  James  Conroy,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  carrier,  who 
was  injured  playing  football.  The 


beat.'  is  helpful.”  says  the  an-  against  the  storms  which  crash 
nouncement,  “but  no  promise  can  against  the  pillars  of  free  journal- 
be  made  that  such  an  assignment  ism. 

is  available.  “Newspapermen  have  never 

“On  smaller  newspapers,  it  may  needed  more  desperately  the  abil- 
be  possible  for  the  faculty  mem-  ity  to  analyze,  to  weigh,  to  in-  „  ,,  , 

ber  to  get  both  reporting  and  terpret  world  news.  The  hour  England,  France.  Germany.  o  - 

copyreading  experience.”  demands  not  only  understanding,  Switzerland. 

Teachers  participating  in  the  but  leadership.  Unless  we  develop 
program  ordinarily  will  begin  this  leadership  and  maintain  it, 

work  between  June  10  and  20,  we  may  merely  remain  long 

and  are  urged  to  plan  on  working  enough  to  report  the  destruction 

10  to  12  weeks  as  a  minimum,  ac-  of  a  free  press, 
cording  to  Prof.  Stewart’s  an-  “r  .  .  Just  as  journalism  is  chal- 
nouncement.  “Every  effort  will  lenged  by  new  forces,  so  is  this 

be  made  to  place  the  faculty  mem-  school  of  journalism  engaged  in 

ber  in  the  part  of  the  United  adjusting  to  technical  progress. 

States  which  he  prefers,  but  ap-  economic  trends  and  currents  of 

plicants  are  asked  to  give  a  choice  political  thought  which  are  world-  News  Leader  has  just  published  a 

of  areas.”  wide  in  significance.  In  my  judg-  26-article  series  on  conditions  in 

Applications  should  be  forward-  ment  no  more  important  work  Virginia  public  schools.  The  news- 

ed  to  Prof.  Stewart  at  the  Univer-  than  education  for  tomorrow’s  paper  surveyed  schools  in  35  coun- 

sity  of  Michigan  Department  of  journalism  can  take  place  on  this  ties  as  to  construction  programs,  er,  president  of  the  Long  Island 

Journalism,  Ann  .Arbor,  prefer-  campus.  For  the  public’s  stake  financing  and  other  problems.  Call  Publishing  Company. 
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worthy  institutions  in  Denmark.  $84.42  check  he  received  paid  his 

medical  expenses  plus  $31.42  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  time  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  deliver  his  route. 

The  Hickey-Mitchell  records 
show  that  during  the  past  12 
months,  one  insured  boy  in  every 
six  collected  benefits.  Most  acci¬ 
dents  happened  at  play. 

■ 

Negro  Weekly  for  L.  I. 

A  weekly  newspaper  for  Negro 
communities  on  Long  Island,  the 
Call,  began  publishing  on  New 
Year’s  Day.  The  first  issue,  a  20- 
page  tabloid,  had  a  circulation  of 
12,000,  according  to  Guy  R.  Brew- 


At  present  Dr.  Nafziger  is  on 
leave  from  the  university  to  stu.Iy 
press  and  international  news  com¬ 
munication  developments  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Central  Europe  under 
the  Department  of  State  educa¬ 
tional  exchange  program. 

■ 

Schools  Surveyed 

Richmond,  Va. — The  Richmond 
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$an  ISUgo  Union 

Evening  Tribune 


State  Funds  to  Help  Wisconsin  Paper's 
Rebuild  Store  Center  Idea  Saves  $1,1 00.000 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — ^The  State  Madison,  Wis.  —  The  Capital 
of  New  York  will  take  $725,000  of  Times  claimed  credit  Dec.  23  for 
its  public  housing  funds  to  do  the  saving  Wisconsin  citizens  $1,1 00,- 
spadework  for  rehabilitation  of  a  000. 

downtown  business  center  here.  Times  officials  said  a  campaign 
Nearly  100  buildings  will  be  razed  waged  by  the  newspaper  made  the 
in  a  slum  clearance  project,  then  state  richer  by  that  amount, 
private  enterprise  will  be  enlisted  The  Times  for  years  had  urged 
to  develop  a  shopping  center  with  that  idle  surplus  funds  be  put  to 
ample  parking  facilities.  work,  invested  in  government  se- 

Housing  Commissioner  Herman  curities  instead  of  staying  in  an 
T.  Stichman  said  it  is  the  first  open  checking  account  and  draw- 
state-sponsored  experiment  in  using  ing  no  interest, 
public  funds  to  halt  the  movement  Former  Gov.  Oscar  Rennebohm 
of  retail  business  from  downtown  took  heed  in  1930  and  started  in¬ 
zones  to  the  suburbs.  vesting  surplus  cash  in  securities. 

a  Gov.  Walter  J.  Kohler  followed 

through  and  helped  create  a  state 
Port©r  and  Rsportor  investment  board  for  that  purpose. 

San  Francisco  —  George  Mur-  Gov.  Kohler  described  savings 
phy,  San  Francisco  News  reporter,  as  a  Christmas  present  but  paid 

worked  for  a  week  as  porter  of  the  no  tribute  to  the  Times  for  its 

official  Japanese  City  and  County  Hospital  and  suggestion.  The  paper  did  not 

►ec.  6,  page  54.)  turned  in  a  series  of  three  articles.  >.upport  him  last  Fall. 


Sentinel  carried  a  “John  Sentinel” 
series  of  articles  on  the  front  page 
for  59  straight  days.  The  series 
gave  the  public  for  the  first  time 
the  story  of  how  the  Communists 
dominated  the  Allis-Chalmers 
factory  union  and  influenced  the 
CIO. 

“We  gave  the  local  union  mem¬ 
bership  the  facts,  day  after  day, 
and  they  threw  out  the  Com¬ 
munists.”  he  recalled. 

Accuracy,  brevity,  clarity  and 
drama  are  Mr.  Packman’s  top  es¬ 
sentials  for  a  story. 


Nuggets  Sought 
In  Call-Bulletin 
News  Displays 


San  Francisco  —  A  copy  desk 
technique  has  been  refined  and 
distilled  into  the  pages  of  the  San 
Francisco  C  a  1 1- 
Rnlletin 
new 


managing 
editor,  James 
Joseph  Packman. 

It’s  more  than 
the  blue-pencil- 
I  i  n  g  customary 
on  all  newspapers 
and  decried  by 
all  by-line  writers 
as  a  torture  pro¬ 
cess  which  de¬ 
prives  readers  of 
their  most  delectable  words. 

"Glorifying  the  shorts”  is  the 
term  applied  by  Mr.  Packman.  i 
“It’s  getting  out  the  real  nugget  of  , 
the  news,  extracting  the  shining  j 
facts,  and  bringing  out  only  the 
essentials  into  clear  light  for  the 
reader.” 

As  a  result,  up  to  three  or  four 
columns  of  “nuggets”  are  now 
found  daily  in  the  Call-Bulletin.  ; 
At  the  head  of  the  column  are  | 
the  “big  shorts”  which  may  run 
10  to  12  lines.  The  nuggets  be¬ 
come  tiny  flakes  of  gold  by  the  | 
time  the  column  gets  under  the 
fold,  diminishing  to  two  or  three 
lines. 

Triple  Kole 

I  hese  nuggets  leave  space  for  ^ 
full  news  treatment  to  major  news 
and  features.  j 

The  nugget  treatment  is  based 
on  Mr.  Packman’s  early  newspa-  ' 
per  work.  He  was  a  copyreader 
tor  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
Chicago  HerultFExaniiner,  Detroit 
limes  and  Detroit  Free  Press, 
1925-27.  He  returned  to  copy  ' 
reading  on  the  Los  .Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  1933-35  after  serving 
that  paper  as  assistant  real  estate 
editor  and  .spending  three  years 
with  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Packman  never  had 
an\  story-writing  assignments  un¬ 
til  after  he  became  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel,  to  which  paper  he  was 
transferred  after  working  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  news  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  from 
1935  to  1943.  I  hen  he  had  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  he  says, 
"to  prove  to  his  city  editor”  that 
he  could  do  what  he  wanted  his 
reporters  to  do. 

Until  he  was  transferred  to  the 
(  all-Bulletin  here,  the  two  high¬ 
lights  of  his  career  in  the  front 
oHice  occurred  in  1947.  First 
came  an  assignment  from  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  to  do  a  job 
in  Japan.  China  and  Korea  in  30 
days.  Next  was  participation  with 
his  Sentinel  publisher,  Frank  L. 

I  aylor,  in  a  smashing  blow  at  the 
(ommunist  party  at  the  local 
level  in  Milwaukee. 

In  the  Communist  effort,  the 


Packman 


)  new  ^ 

MILLION  DOLLAR  STORE 


To  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and  county,  Sears  has 
expanded  its  San  Diego  retailing  operation  by  providing  a  shopping 
headquarters  that  will  measure  up  to  the  finest  of  the  company’s 
properties  anywhere  in  the  nation,  according  to  Manager  S.  A. 
Epstein.  The  new  Sears  store  has  1300  employees  -  700  more  than 
at  the  old  location.  The  year  ’round  air-conditioned  building  contains 
193,000  square  feet  —  three  times  more  than  at  the  former  location. 
Modern  parking  facilities  accommodate  8000  cars  daily.  "Our  just 
completed  store,’’  says  Epstein,  "brings  to  full  realization  plans  which 
have  been  more  than  seven  years  in  the  making  by  the  company.  We 
have  complete  confidence  in  the  sound  economic  future  of  San  Diego.’’ 


THl  MOST  \ 

IMPORTANT  CORNER 
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New  Era  Begun 
In  48th  Year 
Of  Seattle  Club 

By  Dan  Coughlin 

{One  of  a  Series) 

Seattle — ^The  Washington  State 
Press  Club  here,  established  in 
1905,  marked  its  47th  anniversary 
this  year  by  moving  into  new 
quarters  and  launching  what  is 
hoped  to  be  a  successful  new  era 
of  operations. 

The  club’s  new  quarters  in 
downtown  Seattle  were  opened  in 
an  auspicious  manner — both  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  Sen. 
Robert  A.  Taft  lent  their  assis¬ 
tance. 

The  general  dedicated  a  plaque 
at  the  club’s  entrance  honoring 
war  correspondents  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  participated  in  a  newscast 
from  the  club  on  its  first  day  of 
operation,  some  months  after  the 
general’s  “assist.” 

The  Press  Club  has  had  its  nor¬ 
mal  share  of  ups  and  downs  in  its 
long  history.  The  First  World 
War,  Prohibition  and  the  great 
depression  left  little  real  marks 
on  it.  The  close  of  World  War 
II  almost  saw  the  close  of  the 
club,  however. 

Aided  by  Slot  Machines 
Paradoxically,  that  came  about 
because  of  the  times  the  club  en¬ 
joyed  during  the  war.  It  had 
good  income,  but  also  had  heavy 
expenses. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  slot  ma¬ 
chines  were  ruled  out  of  this  city 
and  a  new  state  liquor  law  opened 
a  number  of  new  bars,  real  com¬ 
petition.  Fat  wartime  revenues, 
much  of  which  came  from  the  ma¬ 
chines,  slowed  but  the  heavy  ex¬ 
penses  continued.  It  took  some 
time  for  the  expenses  to  catch 
up  to  the  previously  accumulated 
surplus. 

When  it  happened,  however, 
the  organization’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  cast  about  for  ways  and 
means  of  changing  the  situation. 
That  is  where  the  new  quarters 
and  the  new  era  of  operations  en¬ 
ter  the  picture. 

The  old  quarters  were  occupied 
by  the  club  for  17  years,  long 
enough  for  old-time  members  to 
become  firmly  attached  to  them. 
By  contrast  however,  the  new  club 
location  offered  lower-cost  dining 
service  (in  the  old  quarters,  the 
high  costs  were  being  absorbed  by 
the  club  itself  from  its  World 
War  II  surplus)  and  lower  rental, 
in  addition  to  a  number  of  other 
features. 

It-should  be  noted  here  that  the 
new  quarters  were  closer  to  the 
center  of  Seattle  press,  radio  and 
advertising  activities,  which  had 
moved  away  from  the  location  of 
the  old  club  as  Seattle  expanded 
!  northward. 

!  At  the  same  time,  under  the 
I  new  president.  Line  Miller,  radio 
I  station  executive,  the  club  em- 
'  barked  on  a  vigorous  program  of 


recruiting  new  members  and  of 
improving  and  giving  a  swifter 
pace  to  club  programs. 

So  successful  have  been  both  of 
these  objectives  that  Mr.  Miller 
and  his  other  officers  can  once 
again  begin  to  talk  hopefully  of  a 
surplus  soon. 

However,  because  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  peculiar  liquor  laws,  the  sur¬ 
plus — if  and  when  it  becomes  a 
reality  —  probably  never  will  be 
divided  up  among  members  but 
rather  will  be  spent  on  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  club  facilities. 

These  facilities  at  present  in¬ 
clude  a  bar  and  club  room  adja¬ 
cent;  spacious,  comfortable  li¬ 
brary,  and  a  dining  area  served 
from  a  downstairs  restaurant.  The 
club  is  on  the  second  floor,  and 
food  is  sent  up  to  diners  via  an 
intricate  though  inexpensive  dumb 
waiter  system.  The  library,  be¬ 
sides  its  obvious  use,  also  is  center 
of  the  club’s  popular  radio  broad¬ 
casts  entitled  “News  Conference,” 
in  which  local  and  visiting  leaders 
are  put  on  the  spot  by  interview¬ 
ing  radio  and  newsmen  members. 

Range  of  Dues 
As  it  is  now,  the  club’s  income 
comes  exclusively  from  dues  and 
initiation  fees  which  range  from 
$7.50  a  year  for  working  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  and  radio  up  to 
$20  for  associate  members,  not 
in  the  profession. 

Club  programs,  which  mainly 
include  the  reception  and  inter¬ 
viewing  by  members  and  their 
guests  of  visiting  celebrities,  have 
met  with  great  response. 

Among  other  things,  one  civic 
project  which  the  club  has  em¬ 
braced  has  been  the  supplying  of 
“pirates”  to  the  annual  Seattle 
Seafair  observance,  top  civic  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  year. 

Annual  awards  for  distin¬ 
guished  writing,  outstanding  pho¬ 
tography  and  unusual  radio  pro¬ 
grams  are  important  features  of 
the  club’s  more  serious  purpose. 

While  it  is  improving  itself,  the 
club  also  has  a  great  deal  of  room 
left  for  sheer  fun.  When  Mr. 
Miller  first  took  over  the  club  he 
complained  about  its  acoustics. 

Some  months  later,  at  his  own 
birthday  party,  a  group  of  mem¬ 
bers  presented  him  a  pile  of 
acoustical  blocks,  each  of  which 
had  a  signature  of  a  well-wisher 
on  it. 

Mr.  Miller  quickly  capitalized 
on  the  idea,  and  began  selling 
block  spaces  on  the  club  ceiling 
for  a  dollar  each.  The  purchaser 
is  entitled  to  write  his  name  on 
the  block. 

Visiting  celebrities  are  given 
blocks  and  their  names  are  going 
on  the  ceiling  too.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  fine  idea. 

■ 

$102.50  in  Denver 

Denver — ^The  new  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  Guild  and  the  Denver 
Post  provides  a  general  pay  boost 
of  $3  a  week  and  a  top  editorial 
minimum  of  $102.50,  a  $4.50  in¬ 
crease. 


S.  F.  Examiner 
Reporters  Win 
Award  of  $500 

San  Francisco  —  Gale  Cook 
and  Sherman  Miller  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  will  share  this 
year’s  $500  Edward  V.  McQuade 
Memorial  Award,  it  is  announced 
by  judges  of  the  Association  of 
Catholic  Newsmen’s  competition. 

The  presentation  will  be  made 
at  a  dinner  meeting  Feb.  1.  The 
award  honors  community  spirit  in 
writing,  broadcasting  or  television 
performed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount. 

For  Slum  Campaign 
A  slum  clearance  campaign  won 
the  award  for  the  Examiner  re¬ 
porters. 

Honorable  mentions  went  to 
Dick  Chase  and  Harry  Press,  San 
Francisco  News,  and  to  Norman 
Kramer,  KCBS. 

The  San  Francisco  News  re¬ 
porters  were  credited  with  expos¬ 
ing  a  fraud  against  the  aged.  Mr. 
Kramer’s  mention  was  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  series  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Crusade. 

The  Examiner’s  slum  stories 
were  from  different  approaches. 
Miller  scored  failure  to  start  work 
on  a  long-planned  redevelopment. 
His  stories  resulted  in  public 
meetings  and  a  demand  for  action 
from  the  city’s  supervisors. 

Mr.  Cook’s  reports  of  success 
achieved  in  building  code  enforce¬ 
ment  in  other  cities  led  to  intense 
inspections  here.  Inspectors  found 
270  violations  of  city  laws  in  one 
square  block,  118  in  another. 

■ 

Newspaper  Collects 
Fund  to  Pay  Mortgage 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  The 
Press-Union  Newspapers  manage¬ 
ment  has  instituted  a  fund  to  help 
the  family  of  Richard  Keeper,  31- 
ye£ir-old  war  veteran,  who  was 
killed  by  a  falling  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture. 

A  $100  gift  by  the  Press-Union 
started  the  collection,  which  is 
aimed  at  liquidating  a  $3,000  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  Keeper  home.  George 
A.  Hamid.  Sr.,  owner  and  opera¬ 
tor  of  the  Steel  Pier,  made  a  $200 
contribution. 

Before  his  death,  Mr.  Keeper 
served  a  Press-Union  delivery 
route  every  morning  before  re¬ 
porting  to  work  on  a  survey  crew 
for  the  Atlantic  City  Electric  Co. 
■ 

Cavagnaro  Heads 
North  Calif.  SDX 

San  Francisco — Robert  Cavag¬ 
naro,  Associated  Press,  is  newly- 
elected  president.  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Professional  Chapter,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

John  Thompson,  KNBC,  is  vice- 
president  with  Albert  Gilbert, 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  secretary  and  Frank 
Whitely,  Wine  Institute,  treasurer. 
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Sally  Joy  Brown 
Of  Chi.  Tribune 
A  Friend  Indeed 

Chicago — Most  people  get  the 
“Christmas  Spirit”  o  f  helping 
others  at  this  time  of  year,  but  it 
takes  a  person  of  remarkable  tal¬ 
ent  and  understanding  to  place 
“those  who  have”  in  touch  with 
“those  who  have  not”  on  a  year- 
Vound  basis. 

Such  a  person  is  Sally  Joy 
Brown  (Mrs.  Jessie  Taylor),  who 
heads  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
Friend  in  Need  Department.  She 
has  been  a  member  of  that  depart 
ment  for  20  years  and  for  the  past 
eight  years  has  headed  the  opera¬ 
tion  as  Sally  Joy  Brown.  She  is 
carrying  on  the  work  which  the 
Tribune  started  in  1910. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  a  widowed  mother 
of  three  children,  one  of  whom 
she  lost  in  World  War  II,  joined 
the  Friend  in  Need  Department 
in  the  early  ’30’s.  During  that 
period  when  employment  was  at 
an  all-time  low,  and  thousands  of 
persons  were  on  relief,  requests 
for  apparel,  household  items  and 
referral  reached  an  all-time  high. 

Recalls  Early  Experience 

During  that  period,  Anna 
Nangle  (now  Mae  Tinee,  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  movie  critic)  was  Sally  Joy 
Brown.  Her  assistant  was  Mrs. 
Taylor,  who  had  never  done  news¬ 
paper  work  before,  but  had  been 
interested  in  social  welfare. 

Recalling  her  early  experience 
at  the  Tribune,  Mrs.  Taylor  said: 
“It  wasn’t  unusual  then  to  see 
white-faced,  weary  mothers  and 
their  underfed  children  waiting 
about  the  halls  of  Tribune  Tower 
to  talk  over  their  needs,  hopeful  of 
a  solution;  or  gaunt,  shabby  men 
asking  for  work  —  any  kind  of 
work  that  would  bring  food  to 
their  families.” 

As  the  years  advanced,  condi¬ 
tions  changed.  World  War  II  made 
jobs  possible  for  many  —  even 
handicapped  workers  were  in  de¬ 
mand — but  the  Friend  in  Need 
Department  found  that  the  influx 
of  workers  brought  additional 
problems  of  referral  and  aid. 
Thousands  of  questions  pertaining 
to  Army  and  Navy  relief  for 
families  of  men  who  had  been 
called  into  service  were  answered. 

Still  Busy  Today 

Postwar  finds  the  department 
continually  busy.  Through  the 
Sally  Joy  Brown  column  in  the 
daily  and  Sunday  Tribune,  articles 
are  obtained  for  the  needy,  blind, 
aged  and  sick,  and  for  children 
whose  homes  have  been  broken  by 
desertion  or  death.  There  are  al.«o 
the  problems  of  rehabilitation  and 
relocating  displaced  persons.  Sally 
Joy  Brown  aids  groups  of  foreign 
extractions  here  who  hope  to  aid 
suffering  relatives  over  there.  Her 
department  places  about  7,500  ar¬ 
ticles  a  year  —  everything  from 
wooden  legs  to  wigs.  She  keeps  in 
touch  with  those  she  helps. 


A  good  part  of  her  work  con- 1 
sists  in  directing  people  to  proper 
agencies. 

She  does  not  solicit  funds 
through  her  daily  columns.  She 
serves,  rather,  as  an  exchange  me¬ 
dium  —  telling  of  people's  wants 
and  getting  readers  to  respond 
with  the  items  or  articles  needed 
to  help  solve  specific  problems. 

Arranges  Kids’  Parties 

\  happier  phase  of  Mrs.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  work  is  the  summer  parties 
to  which  about  a  thousand  boss 
and  girls  are  invited  on  the  basis 
of  their  letters  to  the  department. 
In  groups  of  100,  including  50 
boys  and  50  girls,  they  are  taken 
to  baseball  games,  the  circus, 
movies  and  little-theater  presenta¬ 
tions.  At  Christmas  time,  they  are 
guests  of  the  Tribune  and  various 
groups.  Recently,  400  boys  and 
girls  were  guests  of  John  F.  Cuneo 
and  John  F.  Cuneo,  Jr.,  at  the 
Hawthofn-Mellody  Farms,  near 
Libertyville,  Ill.  They  visited  the 
farm  zoo  and  enjoyed  a  hearty 
holiday  feast. 

The  name  Sally  Joy  Brown  was 
originated  by  the  late  George 
Weymouth,  former  Sunday  editor. 
He  explained  that  everyone  knows 
a  Sally.  Joy  speaks  for  itself,  and 
Brown  keeps  it  down  to  earth. 


Commercial  Appeal 
Honors  Farmers,  Editor 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  More  than  I 
600  farmers  and  their  families ! 
were  guests  of  the  Commercial  \ 
Appeal  at  the  19th  annual  Mid-  ■ 
South  Farm  Forum  and  Plant  to 
Prosper  Rally  here  Dec.  12.  The  | 
event  was  featured  by  presenta- 1 
tion  of  $2,850  in  prizes  to  winning  ' 
farmers  among  42,000  contestants. 

Executives  of  four  Mid-South  j 
newspapers  were  awarded  plaques  i 
by  St.  John  Waddell,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  for  their  efforts  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  Plant  to  Prosper  program  , 
in  their  circulation  areas.  The  ! 
winning  newspapers  are  the  Pine 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial,  Gordon 
Freeman,  editor;  Paris  (Tenn.)  ! 
Post-Intelligencer,  W.  Bryant  Wil¬ 
liams,  general  manager;  Kosciusko 
(Miss.)  Star-Herald,  Stokes  Sand¬ 
ers,  publisher,  and  Poplar  Bluff 
(Mo.)  Daily  American  Republic, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolpers,  publisher,  | 
Wildon  Roberts,  editoi. 


Welcome  HOME,  Sergeant! 


Sergeant  Donald  Meintyre,  former  telephone 
installer,  returned  home  from  Korea  a  few  months 
ago.  He  served  with  the  Ist  Marine  Division  and 
was  twiee  awarded  the  Purple  Heart. 

He  was  welcomed  back  to  his  telephone  job,  of 
course.  But  in  a  certain  .sense  he  had  never  been 
away.  For  his  new  pay  cheek  reflected  the  increases 
he  w  ould  ha\  c  rcccix  cd  on  his  old  job  if  he  had  not 
joined  the  Marines. 

"I'hcrcarc  some  16,000  other  Bell  I’clcphouc  men 
and  women  now  in  the  service  who  will  receive  a 
similar  warm  welcome  on  their  return  home. 


Short-Lived  Gag 

Savannah,  Ga.  —  An  editorial 
pledge  by  the  Evening  Press  to 
keep  a  daily  record  of  the  “days  of 
darkness”  brought  a  quick  end  to 
the  Police  Commissioner’s  rule 
denying  information  about  crime 
and  accidents  to  the  press.  The 
rule  lasted  less  than  24  hours. 

■ 

Carriers  Aid  Needy 

Se.attle,  Wash. — Carriers  of  the 
Seattle  Times  pitched  in  their  pen¬ 
nies,  nickels,  quarters  and  dollars 
to  build  a  fund  of  $1,530.37  to  aid 
the  Times  Christmas  Fund  for 
Needy  Children. 


A  Tvlephon*  Family  In 
Chicago.  Hergenut 
Donalit  Mrlrxtfiri’  got  a 
real  family  trelmme 
from  ha  sister,  Mnry, 
a  Serrire  Represento- 
tire;  his  mother,  vho 
VOS  an  Operator  for 
seven  years;  ami  his 
brother,  Angus,  a  Plant 
Assigner .  Sergeant 
McIntyre’s  father  vas 
also  a  telephone  man. 


HELL  TELEPUO\E  SYSTEM ..  “A  Good  Place  t,e  dork" 
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Sweden  Ends 
Accreditation 
Of  Press  Corps 

By  Howard  E.  Larson 

Stockholm  —  In  a  surprise 
move  here  last  week  the  Swedish 
Foreign  Office  ended  the  accred¬ 
itation  of  all  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  stationed  here.  Corresponi- 
ents  were  requested  to  turn  in 
their  Foreign  Office  press  cards 
and  informed  no  new  cards  would 
be  issued  for  I9.‘'3. 

.•\fter  several  of  the  96  corre¬ 
spondents  expressed  displeasure 
over  the  move  a  committee  of 
nine  newsmen  was  formed.  Ad¬ 
vance  opinion  indicated  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization  of  correspond¬ 
ents  working  here  would  be 
formed,  one  of  the  first  purposes 
of  which  would  be  the  evaluation 
and  accreditation  of  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents.  Initiative  in  this  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  by  Geert  F.  Gobel 
of  the  .Amsterdam  Algemeen 
Hundelsblad. 

Explaining  this  development. 
Sven  Frychius,  acting  chief  of  the 
Foreign  Office  Press  Bureau, 
stated: 

“The  Swedish  Foreign  Ministry 
feels  a  press  card  should  be  issued 
only  to  active,  professional  news 
correspondents  if  such  accredita¬ 
tion  is  to  have  any  meaning.  Past 
experience  has  shown  great  diffi¬ 


culty  in  distinguishing  between 
‘professional’  and  ‘non-profession¬ 
al’  press  representatives.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  Foreign  Office  feels 
it  is  not  the  competent  authority 
to  make  such  judgments  and  has 
decided,  therefore,  to  dispense 
with  all  accreditation.” 

Without  specifying  individuals 
or  countries,  Mr.  Frychius  de¬ 
clared  further  that  various  publi¬ 
cations  have  been  too  willing  to 
hand  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  anybody  coming  here,  whether 
directly  connected  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  or  not.  He  emphasized 
that  services  of  the  Foreign  Office 
press  department  would  continue. 
It  was  not  felt  this  lack  of  accred¬ 
itation  would  prove  a  hardship  on 
any  new  correspondents  coming 
here. 

■ 

Brazilian  Journalist 
To  Teach  in  Texas 

Austin,  Tex.  —  A  Brazilian 
newspaperman,  Danton  Jobim,  will 
teach  a  course  in  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  press  at  the  University  of 
Texas  during  the  semester  begin¬ 
ning  Feb.  1.  He  is  editor-in-chief 
of  Diario  Carioca,  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Mr.  Jobim  was  Brazil’s  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  United  Nations  in 
1950  and  was  sent  to  the  U.S.  by 
his  government  in  1939  and  1942. 
He  has  represented  Brazil  also  in 
Argentina,  Chile,  England,  France, 
Italy  and  Germany. 


the  sun  shines  bright  on  PADUCAH! 

•  Congressional  committee  has  okehed  $450 
million  addition  to  $500  million  atomic 
plant  now  going  up. 

•  Atomic  payroll  about  $2  million  weekly. 

•  Estimated  1951  population  gain  25%. 

•  Greatest  1951  bank  debit  gain  in  nation  (58.8%). 

•  Bank  deposits  up  lb%,  1951  over  1950. 

Your  ads  bring  better-than-ever  results  in — 

®l)e  ^abutaf)  ^un=3Bemotrat 


30.000-plMS  PADUCAH.  KY. 

Daily  -  Sunday  &  Mahoney 

Aftiliated  with  WKYB-WKYC-fm  (NBC) 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRJNTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wines  Consultant 

tn  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 
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2-Part  Analysis 
Of  South  Bend 
Campaign  Play 

South  Bend.  Ind. — An  analysis 
of  the  'South  Bend  Tribune’s  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  1952  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
stories,  pictures  and  headlines  re¬ 
garding  the  campaign  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  page  one  from  Oct.  1 
through  Nov.  3,  and  coverage 
given  the  candidates  when  they 
visited  South  Bend. 

Included  in  Part  1  were  stories 
covering  the  activities  of  the  can¬ 
didates.  their  speeches  and  stat.'- 
ments  by  them  and  by  those  who 
favored  them.  Because  President 
Truman  and  Senator  Taft  were 
considered  to  be  important  factors 
in  the  campaign,  stories  concern¬ 
ing  their  activities  w'ere  measured 
separately.  , 

Fairness  in  Placement 

The  Tribune's  measurement 
showed: 

R.  D. 

Total  inches  (stories)  554  615 
Inches  above  fold.... 468  462'/i 

Inches  below  fold.  ...  86  152'/2 

Pictures,  3  col .  x  1 

Pictures,  2  col .  x  1 

First  Ribbon  .  10  5 

Second  Ribbon  5  3 

One  explanation  for  the  greater 
number  of  headlines  for  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  the  Republicans,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clarence  W.  Harding, 
Tribune  public  relations  director 
who  made  the  study,  was  the  Re¬ 
publican  policy  of  early  releases 
on  afternoon  and  night  speeches. 

“There  was  as  much  fairness  in 
the  placement  of  important  stories 
as  there  was  in  the  distribution  of 
space."  noted  Mr.  Harding.  “Time 
after  time,  in  case  of  important 
controversies,  statements  by  the 
two  candidates  were  placed  side 
by  side  on  the  page.” 

Time  of  Visits  Varied 

Part  II  of  the  study  showed  the 


following: 

Total  inches 

Eisen¬ 

hower 

Steven 

son 

(stories)  .... 

invi 

80'/2 

Inches  above  fold 

671/2 

76'/2 

Inches  below  fold 

45 

4 

Pictures,  5  col.  . 

1 

X 

Pictures,  4  col.  . . 

x 

2 

Pictures.  3  col.  . . 

1 

2 

Pictures,  2  col.  . . 

3 

1 

Pictures.  1  col.  . . 

1 

X 

First  Ribbon  . . . 

-> 

1 

Second  Ribbon 

1 

1 

“It  is  difficult  to  compare  the 
two  visits.”  said  Mr.  Harding. 
“Eisenhower  came  to  South  Bend 
in  the  middle  of  September,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign.  He 
arrived  at  11:30  a.m.,  paraded  to 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and 
then  spoke  in  the  center  of  town. 
He  left  about  1:15  p.m. 

“Stevenson  visited  South  Bend 
on  Oct.  22.  at  the  height  of  the 
campaign.  He  arrived  at  8:30  a.m., 
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talked  at  the  railroad  station,  hur¬ 
ried  to  Notre  Dame  where  he 
spoke  briefly,  and  left  at  9:50  a.m. 

“Naturally,  everything  concern¬ 
ing  Stevenson’s  visit  was  carried 
in  the  afternoon  paper.  On  the 
other  hand,  Eisenhower,  speaking 
afternoon,  gained  the  advantage  of 
additional  coverage  on  the  next 
day.” 

■ 

5  on  Paper's  Staff 
Get  Books  Published 

Minneapolis  —  Five  staff  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  are  having  books  pub¬ 
lished  within  the  period  of  one 
year. 

The  authors  are: 

Cedric  Adams,  whose  “Poor 
Cedric's  Almanac”  (Doubleday) 
represents  gleanings  from  20  years 
of  his  daily  columns  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis. 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  whose  prize¬ 
winning  newspaper  series,  “How 
Far  From  Slavery?,”  forms  the 
basis  for  his  hook,  “South  of 
Freedom”  (Knopf). 

Clifford  D.  Simak,  whose  sci¬ 
ence  fiction  novel,  “City” 
(Gnome) — a  projection  of  metro¬ 
politan  living  in  the  future,  is  his 
third  book. 

John  K.  Sherman,  book,  music 
and  art  critic,  whose  “Music  and 
Maestros”  (University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  Press)  records  the  history  of 
the  Minneapolis  symphony  or¬ 
chestra. 

Arthur  Upgren,  economics  con¬ 
sultant  and  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  economics  professor,  who  is 
co-author,  with  Stahrl  Edmunds, 
of  “Economics  for  You  and  Me" 
(MacMillan),  to  be  published  in 
early  1953. 

■ 

Mobile  Roadometer 
Sent  to  High  Schools 

Nashvhle.  Tenn.  —  The  Aetna 
Roadometer,  driver-testing  m  a  - 
chine,  completed  a  three-week 
lour  of  Nashville  and  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee  on  Dec.  12.  The  machine 
was  brought  here  by  the  Nashville 
Banner  in  cooperation  with  the 
Nashville  Automobile  Club. 

Normally  stationed  at  one  cen¬ 
tral  location,  the  Aetna  Roadome¬ 
ter  this  time  enjoyed  mobility.  The 
Roadometers  (there  are  only  two 
and  both  were  sent  to  Nashville) 
were  set  up  inside  a  32-foot  trailer. 

The  trailer  was  then  taken  to 
12  local  high  schools,  parked  in 
downtown  Nashville  for  five  days, 
and  visited  five  Middle  Tennessee 
communities. 


Nicholson  Estate 

New  Orleans  —  The  estate  of 
the  late  Leonard  K.  Nicholson, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  is  valued  at  $1,573,939  in 
an  inventory  filed  in  court.  The 
bulk  of  the  estate  goes  to  his  son. 
Jerry  Kimball  Nicholson. 
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Toledo  Blade 
Finally  Proves 
Its  Real  Age 

Toifdo.  Ohio  —  The  Toleilo 
BltiJc’  has  been  published  for  117 
years,  but  it  was  not  until  late  in 
1952  that  the  newspaper  discov¬ 
ered  the  date  of  its  first  issue.  For 
it  was  only  then  that  a  copy  of 
Vol.  1.  No.  1  of  the  Blade  came 
to  light. 

This  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion  a  search  which,  begun 
more  than  a  century  ago,  had  long 
since  been  abandoned  as  hopeless. 

For  many  years  the  Blade  car¬ 
ried  at  the  top  of  its  mail  rate 
box  the  statement,  “Established 
18.^6.”  No  one  was  quite  sure 
when  it  was  in  1836  that  the  Blade 
had  been  started,  but  there  seem¬ 
ed  little  question  that  the  year  was 
correct. 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  Blade 
published  its  100th  anniversary  is¬ 
sue  on  Oct.  24.  1936,  and  it  now 
appears  that  in  so  doing  the  actual 
anniversary  date  was  missed  by 
more  than  10  months. 

Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  the  Blade  was 
printed  on  Dec.  19,  1835. 

The  copy  that  has  been  found 
was  discovered  by  Mrs.  Maxine 
Schoyer  of  Pittsburgh,  a  former 
advertising  copy  writer  who 
started  out  in  a  new  business  as  a 
rare  and  used  book  dealer.  Among 
Mrs.  Schoyer's  first  customers  was 
W.  B.  Herron,  a  physics  teacher 
in  the  high  school  at  nearby  But¬ 
ler.  Pa.  Mr.  Herron  had  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  old  books  and  newspapers 
which  his  wife  had  inherited  from 
an  elderly  uncle,  and  thought  Mrs. 
Schoyer  might  be  interested  in 
looking  at  them. 

Mrs.  Schoyer  noted  the  copy  of 
the  Blade  in  her  first  inspection  of 
the  collection.  She  was  not  greatly 
impressed  by  the  find  since  she 
imagined  that  the  newspaper  nat¬ 
urally  would  have  one  or  more 
copies  of  its  original  issue  in  its 
own  files. 

However,  after  a  delay  of  about 
six  weeks  she  called  William 
Block,  co-publisher  of  the  Blade 
and  the  Piit\hiiri;li  ^Post-Gazette, 


Breakfast  Briefs 

More  Christmas  presents  were 
purchased  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  according  to  department 
store  figrires.  Azat’s  more,  up  to 
last  niglit  a  large  number  of  them 
had  not  been  exchanged. 

*  *  * 

An  inventor  has  patented  a  gar¬ 
ment  hanger  for  restaurants  and 
other  public  places  that  sings  out 
an  alarm  if  a  thief  touches  it.  Its 
theme  song  probably  is  “Oh,  Bring 
Back  By  Bonnet  to  Me.” 

frow  tlu'  Ctcvt'land  Plain  DcaU'r 


and  told  him  of  her  discovery.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Block  bought  the 
paper  at  once,  and  so  the  Blade  at 
last  came  into  the  possession  of  its 
own  first  issue. 

To  share  the  discovery  with  its 
readers,  a  full  size  reproduction  of 
the  first  Blade  was  included  with 
the  newspaper’s  Sunday  issue  on 
Dec.  21,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  could  easily  be  withdrawn  from 
the  paper  if  the  readers  wanted 
to  save  it. 

Vol.  1  No.  1  disclosed  that  the 
unusual  name  selected  for  the 
paper  tickled  the  imagination  of 
the  owners.  They  explained  they 
had  examined  and  discarded  such 
commonplace  titles  as  Gazette, 
Register,  Recorder,  and  Messenger. 

They  had  fallen  upon  the  Blade 
as  a  title  because  of  the  individu¬ 
ality  the  choice  suggested.  “We 
have  assumed  the  name  because  it 
is  novel,  quaint  and  contains  an 
apt  allusion  to  the  origin  of  our 
flourishing  place — (Toledo,  Spain, 
with  its  famous  swords) — and  to 
recent  occurrences  in  the  border 
warfare.” 

The  last  was  a  reference  to  the 
then  current  dispute  between  the 
Territory  of  Michigan  and  the 
State  of  Ohio  over  jurisdiction  of 
the  Toledo  area.  Both  govern¬ 
ments  claimed  the  area. 

■ 

Canadian  Party 
Merges  3  Weeklies 

Winnipeg  —  The  three  official 
publications  of  the  Co-operative 
Commonwealth  Federation  Party 
(Socialist)  in  the  prairies  are 
merging  Jan.  7  to  form  a  single 
weekly  paper,  the  Commonwealth. 

The  papers  are  the  Manitoha 
Commonwealth,  published  in  Win¬ 
nipeg;  the  Saskatchewan  Com¬ 
monwealth,  Regina;  the  People’s 
Weekly,  Edmonton. 

■ 

Out  of  Tupelo  Case 

Washington  —  There  being  no 
federal  jurisdiction,  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  has  dropped  out 
of  the  Newell  Anderson  case.  Mr. 
Anderson  said  he  had  been  forced 
to  give  up  the  job  of  circulation 
manager  of  the  Tupelo  (Miss.) 
Journal  because  of  threats  made 
by  an  anti-Yankee  mob. 


Attention  Publishers! 

Do  You 

Need  a  Plant 

to  produce  your  newspaper 
under  favorable 
conditions? 

Wi'II  equipped  modem  plant  is  in 
position  to  print  a  Iar?e  weekI.T. 
Ar  the  p.aper  would  be  the  only 
ni^ijor  job  in  the  plant,  thin  in 
.an  ideal  set-up  for  a  l.arsre  we<.kl.T. 
Capacity  from  8  to  32-pa«:e  stand- 
anl  or  HI  to  (IT-pace  tabloid 
editions. 

Iiiquin’ 

Commercial  Printing  Co. 
nxi  South  Knmil  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


A  New  Year 

Means  New 

! 

Problems 

With  each  new  year,  both  ncw.spapcrs 
and  food  nicreliants  find  tlicinsclves  con¬ 
fronted  with  new  problems. 

This  means  that  if  they  are  to  fnlhll  their 
responsibility  to  their  customers,  they 
must  constantly  adjust  their  operations 
to  meet  the  chaiyiring  needs  and  tastes  ot 
the  public  the}'  serve. 

'The  history  of  A&P  since  our  first  small 
tea,  coffee  and  spice  store  was  opened  in 
1859  has  been  a  record  of  constant  ad¬ 
justments  to  changinjr  conditions  ...  to 
wars  and  j^anics  and  booms:  to  popula¬ 
tion  shifts  and  new  inventions  and  hiirher 
living  standards. 

But  all  through  the  years  and  changing 
conditions  there  has  been  no  deviation 
from  basic  compan}'  policies:  fair  deal¬ 
ing;  quality:  service;  value. 

'Through  constant  adherence  to  these 
policies,  plus  constant  effort  to  hnd  new 
and  better  ways  of  meeting  today's  needs 
of  our  customers,  the  men  and  women  of 
A&P  will  strive  in  the  year  ahead  to  con¬ 
tinue  doing  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job 
of  food  distribution. 

A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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Libel  Words  Measured 
By  Contemporary  Gravity 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  DFCisiON  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  S'li'e  of  New  ^'ork. 
last  May.  sustaining  a  libel  action 
against  Item  Publisher-,.  Inc. 
brought  by  a  clergyman  for  pub¬ 
lishing  that  he  had  been  removed 
as  pastor  of  a  church  and  refer¬ 
ring  to  him  as  the  “former  pastor" 
was  reversed  in  October  by  an 
appella'e  court  with  the  iaconic 
comment  that  the  complaint  failed 
to  allege  words  that  are  actionable 
per  sc. 

As  a  consequence  of  internal 
dissensions  in  this  church  and  ef¬ 
forts  for  the  removal  of  the  clergs- 
man,  the  newspaper  had  published 
a  news  story  of  which  the  lower 
court  said: 

“To  say  falsely  and  malicioudy 
of  a  minister  of  a  church,  holding 
himself  out  as  such  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  that  he  was  not  in  fact 
the  minister  and  that  a  jury  had 
so  found  and  that  his  congregatio:i 
had  not  ‘recalled'  him.  cannot  be 
held  as  matter  of  law  not  to  di¬ 
minish  him  and  do  him  hurt  in 
his  profession.” 

A  distinction  between  those 


features  of  a  story  that  libel  a 
clergyman  and  that  go  unscathed 
under  other  circumstances,  meas¬ 
ured  as  it  is  by  the  gravity  and 
definition  of  words,  changes  with 
the  passing  of  time. 

A  libel  action  of  this  character 
decided  recently  by  a  Missouri 
court  was  based  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  dea¬ 
cons  of  a  church  to  the  minister. 
It  was  a  written  no'ice  to  appear 
to  show  cause  “why  the  church 
should  not  withdraw  the  hand  of 
fellowship  from  you  on  the 
grounds  of  heresy.” 

The  action  by  the  clergyman 
was  dismissed  by  the  courts,  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  charge  of  heresy  is 
today  no  longer  an  offense. 

“Formerly,  in  countries  with  es¬ 
tablished  churches,”  said  the  ap¬ 
pellate  court,  “heresy  was  a  crime 
and  consisted  in  refusal  to  accept 
any  prescribed  article  of  faith  and 
in  those  days,  of  course,  it  was  in¬ 
deed  serious  and  prejudicial  to 
charge  a  clergyman  with  heresy. 

“But  heresy  is  no  longer  an  of¬ 
fense  against  the  state  and,  as  an 
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offense  against  the  church,  is  now 
regarded  as  necessarily  ‘excluding 
from  the  fellowship  of  believers 
those  who  thus  come  under  the 
ban  of  ecclesiastical  censure. 

“Words  calumnious  in  one  gen¬ 
eration  may  impute  no  obloquy  in 
another.” 

The  decision  of  an  English 
court  in  a  slander  action  in  1712 


Receiver  Asked 
In  Alexandria 
Gazette  Action 


Alexandria,  Va.  —  A  suit  for 
an  accounting  of  funds  of  the 
Alexandria  Gazette  Corporation. 


emphasizes  the  hazards  that  may  ^^r'ch  publishes  a  daily  newspaper 
be  assumed  by  a  newspaper  in  a  oere,  since  1938  has  been  filed 


too  great  confidence  in  the  ju-  Ihe  newspaper  s  editor, 

...  *  _ I!—  — -^*1 _ j: _ _ _ 


dicial  determination  of  the  mean-  f"’  Carlin,  and  other  directors, 


ing  of  words  that  may  or  may  not 
have  been  libelous  in  the  past. 

“Precedents  in  actions  for  words 
arc  not  of  equal  authority  as  in 
other  actions  because  the  contem¬ 
porary  meaning  is  the  rule  for  the 
interpretation  of  words;  and  this 
rule  is  different  in  one  age  from 


by  Mardel,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  holder  of  48  per  cent  of  the 
stock. 

Papers  in  the  suit,  signed  by 
Seymour  Schneidman,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mardel,  Inc.,  asked  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  receiver. 

The  minority  block  of  stock — 


what  it  is  in  another.  The  words  Carlin  holds  the  other  52  per  cent 
which  a  hundred  years  ago  did  -7-formerly  was  held  by  Mr.  Car¬ 
not  import  a  slanderous  sense,  daughter,  Sarah  Perrine  Car- 
now  may;  and  so  vice-versa.  sold  her  stock  a  year  ago 

“The  rule  therefore  is,  that  the  R-J  Company,  of  New  York 
words  are  to  be  taken  in  that  City,  headed  by  Ralph  Ingersoll. 
sense  that  is  most  natural  and  Company  sold  the  stock 

obvious  snd  in  which  those  to  to  Mardel,  Inc.,  a  month  ago. 


whom  they  are  spoken  will  be 
sure  to  understand  them.” 

That  rule  laid  down  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  court  in  the  days  of  Queen 
.\nne  is  still  the  law.  Libels  are 
measured  by  the  gravity  and 


meaning  of  the  words  to  contem- 


Named  in  the  suit  were  the 
Gazette,  Mr.  Carlin  as  majority 
stockholder  and  president  of  the 
board;  his  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  S. 
Carlin,  treasurer  of  the  publishing 
company,  and  three  board  mem- 


porary  readers. 


The  suit  alleged  that  Mr.  Car- 

T-u  t  u  u-  u  •  lin  has  operated  the  Gazette  as 

The  yardstick  by  which  is  meas- 

dominated  the  board  of  directors. 


ured  the  libelous  character  of  ob 

•  .•  *1  _ .  uuliiiiiaicu  me  uuaiu  ui  uiieviuia, 

appropria..d  tor 


men  is  aptly  described  by  the  New 
York  State  Court  of  Appeals: 

‘A  writing  is  defamatory — that 


paid  himself  excessive  salaries,  and 
used  corporation  assets  for  polit¬ 
ical  purposes.  Mr.  Carlin  was  an 


un^ccesTfur-  caildidare  for  the 


of  proof  of  special  damage — if  it 
tends  to  expose  a  person  to  hatred. 


Democratic  nomination  to  Con- 


contempt  or  aversion,  or  to  induce 


that  proper  4ords  were  noi 
him  in  the  minds  of  a  substantial  diverted 


number  of  the  community,  even  -  *  .l  ,  ..uv  u  , 

u  assets  of  the  Gazette  to  publish  a 

though  It  may  impute  no  morai  ,  ,  .. 


•urpitude  to  him. 

“Whether  language  has  that 

to  inspect  the  corporation's  books 
factors  upon  the  temper  of  the  _  .  Ka.p 


rival  newspaper  —  the  Arlington 
(Va.)  Sun — that  minority  stock¬ 
holders  have  been  denied  the  right 


times,  the  current  of  contempo¬ 
rary  public  opinion,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  words,  harmless  in  one 
age.  in  one  community,  may  be 
highly  damaging  to  reputation  at 
another  time  or  in  a  different 
place.” 


and  that  no  dividends  have  been 
paid. 

Papers  in  the  suit  asked  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  receiver. 


Distribution  Boss 
Named  in  Portland 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Combination 
of  duties  in  circulation  and  garage 


Tax  Lists  Resumed 

Richmond,  Va. — ^The  names  of 
2,400  Virginia  residents  who 
failed  to  collect  federal  tax  re¬ 
funds  this  year  will  oe  published  by 
the  Richmond  News  Leader  in  a 
resumption  of  the  service  given 


departments  of  the  Oregon  Journal  last  Spring.  Publication  of  last 
took  place  Jan.  1  when  Bert  John-  year’s  lists  resulted  in  collection  of 


son  became  superintendent  of  dis¬ 
tribution  for  the  evening  daily,  it 
was  announced  by  Clayton  Beaver, 
circulation  director. 

Mr.  Johnson,  taking  over  duties 
of  A1  Murphy,  who  retired,  will 
also  direct  operations  of  the  mail¬ 
ing  room.  He  has  been  an  agency 
operator  for  the  San  Francisco 


nearly  $200,000  by  8,000  taxpay¬ 
ers. 


Simple  Budget  Plan 

Washington  —  In  a  series  of 
articles  by  John  Cramer,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  is  advo¬ 
cating  a  government  economy  pro- 


At 

Ko 

Cc 


Call-Bulletin  for  the  past  year  and  gram  in  which  every  supervisor  of 
prior  to  that  spent  30  years  on  the  a  federal  agency  be  given  his  own 
circulation  staff  of  the  Oakland  simple  working  budget  and  a  chal- 
(Calif.)  Post-Enquirer.  lenge  to  cut  it. 
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Army  Revising 
Korea  Censor 
Code — Simmons 

Chicago — The  U.S.  Army  is  re¬ 
vising  its  World  War  II  censorship 
code  in  relation  to  the  Korean 
war,  according  to  a  dispatch  from 
Walter  Simmons,  Chicago  Tribune 
correspondent. 

“Most  newsmen  agree  that  so 
far  the  censors  have  been  lenient 
and  have  exercised  the  ‘good  com¬ 
mon  sense’  called  for  when  the 
Far  East  command  set  up  its  press 
advisory  (censorship)  division  in 
1951,”  states  Mr.  Simmons,  who 
adds:  “But  there  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptions.” 

He  told  about  a  censor  who  re¬ 
cently  deleted  the  words  “a  case 
of  whisky”  from  a  Tribune  story 
which  recounted  that  a  general 
had  “offered  a  case  of  whisky  as  a 
prize”  to  anyone  who  could  make 
the  Chinese  come  out  of  their 
holes. 

The  censor  apparently  had  acted 
under  a  relatively  new  regulation, 
stated  the  Tribune  writer,  quoting 
the  following  order:  “Do  not  clear 
any  stories  or  photos  that  are 
embarrassing  to  Army  personnel 
or  VIPs.” 

The  rule  was  hurriedly  invented, 
says  Mr.  Simmons,  after  a  general 
was  embarrassed  by  publication  of 
a  picture  that  apparently  showed 
up  with  his  arm  around  a  North 
Korean  general  at  the  Panmunjom 
armistice  conference. 

Another  recent  ruling  forbids 
the  use  of  hill  numbers  (the  height 
of  the  hills  in  meters)  in  news 
stories,  wrote  the  Tribune  cor¬ 
respondent.  “This  has  brightened 
the  news  with  such  imagery  as 
‘Jane  Russell  Hill,’  ‘Hedy,’  the 
‘Hook,’  and  ‘Sniper  Ridge,' "  he 
noted. 

■ 

New  Rules  Issued 
After  undergoing  some  basic 
changes  to  meet  criticism  made  by 
editors,  new  rules  for  field  press 
censorship  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  Defense  Department  for 
use  in  Korea. 

It  is  emphasized  that  censorship 
in  combat  areas  is  exercised  for 


Publisher's  Son  j 

Named  Senator  i 

Sacramento,  Calif.  —  Both  of 
California’s  U.  S.  Senators  are 
publisher’s  sons. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  State  con¬ 
troller,  named  to  succeed  Richard 
Nixon,  is  the  son  of  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Anaheim 
Gazette.  His  brother,  Theodore,  ' 
now  heads  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  The  Senator  has  never  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  newspaper  business 
but  attends  sessions  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Senator  William  Knowland  is 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Oakiand 
Tribune. _ 

security  only,  and  that  news  ma¬ 
terial  will  not  be  deleted  or 
stopped  on  policy  grounds. 

“The  field  press  censor,”  the 
regulations  state,  “is  concerned 
only  with  preventing  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  information  that  will  aid 
the  enemy.  His  authority  will  not 
be  used  to  prevent  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  news  upon  the  ground  of 
anticipated  adverse  reaction  by  the  t 
American  public.”  ; 

■  I 

Toronto  Telegram 
Guild  Bid  Weighed 

Toronto  —  Application  by  the  ; 
Toronto  local  of  the  American  1 
Newspaper  Guild  as  bargaining  I 
agent  for  the  editorial  employes  of  I 
the  Toronto  Telegram  was  heard 
before  the  Ontario  Labor  Rela-  ! 
tions  Board  on  Dec.  17.  Guild  i 
counsel  filed  120  membership  I 
cards,  representing  70  per  cent  of 
the  155  bargaining  unit  employes,  i 
John  Bassett.  Jr.,  publisher  of  1 
the  Telegram,  stated  that  the  bar-  | 
gaining  unit  should  be  127,  exclud¬ 
ing  copy  boys  and  several  other  | 
members  of  the  editorial  staff  | 
which  management  felt  should  not  ' 
be  covered  by  the  guild.  He  1 
stated  that  management’s  only  con¬ 
cern  with  the  guild  application  wa.s  , 
harmony  among  the  staff  and  the 
future  of  the  newspaper.  j 

Eight  members  of  the  editorial  j 
staff  opposed  certification  of  the 
guild.  EJecision  of  the  Board  is  to  i 
be  made  about  mid-Januarv.  I 
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Cline-Westinghouse 

DBIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels . . .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...provide  real  production  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

Cline  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3403  W.  47th  St.,  Chicago  32 

$«fi  Frwnciacw  S  •  New  Yerli  17 
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MICROFIIMINE 


For  over  five  years  we've  pioneered  in  the 
development  and  perfection  of  this  advanced 
method  of  newspaper  microphotography.  As 
a  result,  our  work  today  reflects  a  wealth  of 
practical  experience  that  insures  better  film 
.  .  .  easier  scanning  .  .  .  greater  savings 
in  storage  space  .  .  .  and  lower  costs  for 
editors  and  publishers  the  country  over. 
That’s  why  we’re  the  largest  producers  of 
2-PAGE  microfilming  .  .  .  why  you  should 
investigate  its  advantages  in  terms  of  your 
own  requirements. 


We’re  headquarters,  too,  for  all  types  of 
reading  and  storage  equipment  ...  a  single 
source  serving  over  250  clients  like  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Tulsu  World,  Cleveland 
Press,  and  New  York  Daily  News. 


Write  today  for  booklet  on 
modern  microfilming  methods 

MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 


New  name  of  Micro-Photo  Service  Bureai 


4614  Prospect  Ave. 
Cleveland  3,  Ohio 
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PROMOTION 


Made-to-Order  Checklist 
Of  Resolutions  for  *53 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Pkrmh  us  to  meditate  on  this  pleases  my  vanity,  but  serves  no 
season  of  good  resolutions  and  to  other  profitable  purpose. 


share  with  our  friends  the  fruit 
of  this  profound  and  prolonged 
thought. 

We  would  not  have  the  ef¬ 
frontery  to  suggest  matters  of  high 
resolve  to  our  readers,  who  alone 
know  the  little  secret  improve¬ 
ments  in  character  and  perform¬ 
ance  with  which  they  would  like 
to  hail  the  New  Year.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  we  have  assembled  a  few 
pious  intentions  for  private  con¬ 
sideration: 

For  Promotion  Men 

I  will  try  to  have  an  organized 
promotion  plan  for  1953,  and  to 
stick  to  it. 

I  will  not  confuse  statistical 
brawling  with  the  competition 
with  true  and  constructive  pro¬ 
motion. 

I  will  not  let  the  multitude  of 
day  to  day  “emergencies”  keep 
me  from  moving  forward  in  the 
basic  program  I  have  mapped  out. 

I  promise  not  to  look  back  into 
my  1947  scrapbook  to  get  “new” 
ideas  for  1953. 

I  will  remember  that  promotion 
that  is  good  for  all  newspapers  is 
good  for  my  paper,  too,  and  that 
some  portion  of  my  activities  must 
be  for  the  good  of  the  entire  field. 

I  will  bear  in  mind  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  skilled  craft  and  that 
only  the  best  thinking,  copy  and 
art  I  can  produce  are  good  enough 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  1953. 

I  will  keep  myself  informed  and 
up-to-date  by  setting  aside  time 
regularly  to  read  the  trade  press 
for  new  developments,  trends  and 
techniques. 

I  will  try  to  strengthen  the  faith 
in  promotion  of  my  publisher  and 
fellow  department  heads  by  show¬ 
ing  them  frequently  what  our  own 
promotion  and  the  promotion  of 
other  newspapers  has  accom¬ 
plished. 

I  will  continue  to  think  I  have 
the  most  exciting  and  interesting 
job  on  the  entire  newspaper  and 
will  take  the  stresses,  buffets  and 
frustrations  cheerfully  when,  as 
and  if  they  come  along. 

For  Publishers 


I  will  discuss  publishing  policies 
with  the  head  of  my  promotion 
department  since  1  expect  him  to 
interpret  those  policies  both  to 
readers  and  to  advertisers. 

1  promise  to  let  promotion  pro¬ 
grams  run  long  enough  to  attain 
their  ends  and  not  to  demand 
“something  fresh”  every  three 
months. 

I  will  remember  the  limits  of 
human  capacity  and  will  not  ex¬ 
pect  one  promotion  man  to  be 
planner,  administrator,  copywriter, 
art  director,  research  expert,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  and  general 
hand-holder  without  providing 
him  with  an  adequate  staff  to  help 
with  the  chores. 

I  will  take  an  interest  in  our 
promotion  and  concern  myself 
with  the  performance  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  just  as  1  do 
with  news,  advertising,  circulation 
and  production. 

For  Promotion  Men's  Wives 

I  will  realize  that  my  husband 
has  a  demanding  job  and  I  will 
not  object  if  he  is  a  little  late  for 
dinner  or  from  time  to  time  brings 
some  homework  with  him  to  meet 
a  “deadline.” 

I  will  share  his  pride  in  his 
work  and  his  newspaper  and  will 
encourage  him  to  use  me  as  a 
guinea  pig.  if  he  wishes,  to  di^- 
cuss  new  ideas. 

I  will  not  ask  him  why  he 
doesn’t  find  another  job  which  will 
permit  him  to  spend  more  time 
around  the  house. 

■ 

150  Fashion  Editors 
To  See  Spring  Styles 

The  New  York  Dress  Institute’s 
2()th  National  Press  Week,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Couture  Group  of 
the  Institute  plus  10  auxiliary 
members,  will  take  place  Jan. 
5-10.  Some  150  fashion  editors 
will  see  42  shows,  covering  the 
Spring  collections. 


Guild  Membership 
At  Record  25,285 


Ray  Erwin's 
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pROFtssiONAL  AND  PERSONAL  nostalgia  enveloped  me  with  its  cloying 
'  embrace  as  I  trod  the  tradition-hallowed  halls  of  that  Valhalla  of 
newspapermen,  the  old  Pulizer  Building,  fabled  home  of  The  World, 
The  Evening  World  and  The  Sunday  World,  this  week  for  a  story 
about  its  threatened  demolition.  (See  Page  10.) 

In  earliest  childhood,  I  was  regaled  by  my  aunt  about  her  breath¬ 
taking  trek  to  the  top  of  the  Gilded  Dome  of  the  World  (circa  1908) 
and  the  Woolworth  Building  which  lately  had  surpassed  it  in  its  sky¬ 
scraping  proclivities. 

As  a  teen-age  printer-reporter  for  the  country  press  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  back  country  of  North  Carolina.  I  revered  the  name  and  the 
fame  of  Pulitzer’s  paper.  Years  later  when  I  founded  my  own  weekly 
it  was  called  Newsworld  out  of  respect  for  the  old  New  York  pace¬ 
setter. 

Around  1926,  I  called  at  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  World  and 
the  late  great  Charles  Michelson  and  his  chief  assistant.  H.  E.  C. 
(Red  Buck)  Bryant,  offered  to  use  Southern  stuff  at  space  rates  if  I 
decided  to  settle  in  the  capital  city.  Mr.  Michelson  went  on  to  political 
fame  as  the  Democratic  publicist  and  Mr.  Bryant  is  in  retirement  in 
his  native  North  Carolina,  writing  Sunday  columns  of  reminiscences 
for  the  Charlotte  Observer,  on  whose  staff  we  have  both  served. 

On  my  first  trip  to  New  York  in  1936,  a  main  Mecca  for  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  pilgrim  was  the  World  Building.  The  capers  were  gone — but 
the  shell  that  had  housed  them  was  there,  seemingly  brooding  with 
memories  and  dreams  of  past  glories. 

Reverently  approach  these  arched  portals.  Here  once  dwelled  great¬ 
ness  and  glory — an  unexcelled  staff  guided  by  an  editor-genius — bril¬ 
liant,  scintillating,  idealistic. 

Then,  for  five  years  as  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Sun  I  always 
looked  up  from  noontime  strolls  in  City  Hall  Park  to  the  great  Dome 
across  Park  Row  and  remembered  the  World  and  the  man  who 
touched  it  with  genius.  The  late  Charles  S.  Hand  and  other  friends 
who  were  ex-Worldlings  added  to  the  lore  and  the  legends. 

The  World’s  Dome  will  remain  etched  in  memory’s  shelves  as  a 
golden  monument  to  newspaper  achievement  that  wreckers’  tools  can 
never  demolish  and  time  itself  can  never  fade. 


★  ★  ★ 


A  Reporter's  Resolves — 1953 

Make  it  short,  simple,  snappy. 

Make  it  clear,  concise,  correct. 

Make  it  interesting,  informative,  inventive. 

Make  it  brief,  breezy,  houyant. 

★  ★  ★ 

Annual  Hyphen  Week 

Maud  O’Bryan,  industrious  columnist  for  both  the  New  Orleans 
Tiines-Picayiine  and  the  New  Orleans  States,  sends  us  this  memo  from 
John  Fontaine  of  the  States’  composing  room  to  his  staff  of  com¬ 
positors: 

“This  is  Annual  Hyphen  Week.  This  agenda  will  include  last- 
minute  suggestions,  pre-Christmas  inventory,  after-Christmas  bargains, 
end-of-month  knockouts,  year-end  clearances,  post-Sugar  Bowl  loans. 
However,  we  can  avoid  wear  and  tear  on  our  hyphens  when  .setting 
January  white  sales.  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  Hi  Ho  crackers  and  Swans 
Down.” 

★  ★  ★ 


By-line:  U.  S.  Mail 

Ira  L.  Baker,  journalism  instructor,  Furman  University,  Greenville, 
S.  C.: 
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I  will  recognize  that  an  effec-  Active  membership  in  the 
tive,  sustained  promotion  program  American  Newspaper  Guild  has 
is  an  essential  part  of  successful  reached  a  new  peak  of  25,285,  ex- 
newspaper  operation.  elusive  of  720  members  who  are 

I  will,  therefore,  give  my  pro-  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  ANG 
motion  department  moral  and  fi-  headquarters  said  this  week, 
nancial  support  commensurate  The  latest  sizable  gains  were  re- 
with  its  importance  to  my  news-  ported  as  178  new  members  on 
paper’s  prosperity.  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  and  75 

I  will  not  demand  competitive  in  the  initial  drive  to  enroll  United 
and  boastful  promotion  that  Press  employes. 

38 


“I  can  certainly  vouch  for  the  fact  that  you  have  many  far-flung  | 
readers.  I  have,  since  you  mentioned  me  in  your  column,  received  | 
communications  from  long-unheard  of  friends  who  wrote  about  seeing  ^ 
your  item.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  print  each  week.” 

John  Herndon,  church  columnist,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel: 

“I  was  working  on  the  copydesk  in  1951  when  they  called  me  in 
and  told  me  they  wanted  me  to  do  a  church  column.  I  asked  them 
what  was  the  gag.  The  reaction,  from  the  very  start,  was  terrific.  I  • 
have  a  huge  stack  of  ‘fan  mail,’  threw  dozens  of  complimentary  letters  j 
away  before  I  started  saving  them.”  i 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  January  3,  1953  I 
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Vet  Compiles 
Newspoperboy 
Hall  of  Fame 

Hollywoo d — “It  is  only  in 
America  that  we  find  respect  for 
those  engaged  in  honest  labor, 
whatever  it  may  be.” 

So  declares  Sid  Marks,  a  former 
London  newspaperboy.  whose 
“Newspaperboys'  Hall  of  Fame” 
appears  Jan.  12  from  the  press  of 
House-Warren,  Hollywood.  With 
a  biographical  preface  on  Mr. 
Marks  by  Alban  F.mley,  the  book 
provides  also  64  success  stories  of 
former  newspaperboys. 

Nineteen  pages  are  devoted  to 
a  listing  of  Marks'  Hall  of  Fame 


Adolph  A.  Ochs,  Drew  Pearson, 
W.  F.  Prisk,  Ed  Reed,  Roy  Rob¬ 
erts,  A1  Santoro,  Tom  Sims,  John 
H.  Sorrells,  Kenneth  Tooill,  Don 
M.  Wilson,  William  Allen  White, 
and  Earl  Wilson. 

Two  Presidents,  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Harry  S.  Truman,  are  on  the 
list. 

Calif.  Newspaperboy 
Group  Reduces  Dues 

San  Msiko.  Calif. — .\  2.S  per¬ 
cent  reduction  in  I9.^,J  dues  has 
been  voted  by  directors  of  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Founda- 


NLRB  Passes 
Kinship  Rule 
In  Labor  Union 

Washington  —  The  General 
Counsel  of  NLRB  has  handed 
down  a  ruling  in  a  case  involving 
the  “grandfather  clause”  of  a  union 
contract  with  a  daily  newspaper 
but.  as  is  the  case  in  all  such 
d  clanitory  opinions,  names  of 
the  parties  were  not  disclosed. 

Charges  had  been  filed  on  be¬ 
half  of  emnloyees  of  the  pub- 


union  violation  Section  8(b)  (I) 
of  the  labor-management  act,  bv 
arbitrarily  d 'dining  to  admit 
them  to  membership  in  the  union. 

The  employes  worked  a> 
chauffeurs,  distributors,  route 
men.  tiers,  floor  men.  wrapper 


tion.  The  new  ra’e  is  3-4  cents  Hshing  company  allegins  that  a 
per  unit  of  circulation  of  each 
member  newspaper. 

The  reduction  was  enabled  by 
a  $17,(M)()  surplus  and  services  will 
selection,  but  he  readily  admits  not  be  affected,  said  IXm  M.  Wil- 
that  many  former  newspaper  ■'On.  managing  director.  The  new 
salsemen  who  have  made  good  year’s  budget  is  $21,235. 
are  not  in  the  report.  The  Foundation  s  study  ot  news-  writers  and  relay  men  in  the  de- 

“It  is  my  hope  that  prominent  paperboy  stories  and  ads  carried  livery  and  handling  of  the  daily 

newspapermen  will  take  over  the  California  papers  shows  27  gpj  Sunday  newspaper  published 
selection  of  those  whose  names  newspapers  used  more  than  300  company.  The  union  was 

shall  be  enshrined  in  the  Newspa-  inches  of  this  type  of  publicity  collective  bargaining  repre¬ 
in  1952.  The  total  was  23,288  sentative  of  the  employes  in  the 

inches  more  than  in  Jelivery  department,  including  the 

The  complainants  stated  that 
Grid  Star  Gives  Awards  they  desired  to  join  the  union. 

Paul  Giel,  Minnesota’s  All-  and  during  November  and  De- 
American  football  star,  presented  cember  1951  and  January  1952. 
Inland  Daily  Press  awards  to  top  they  attempted  to  be  admitted  to 
carriers  of  his  home  town  paper,  membership  but  the  union  declined 
the  Winona  (Minn.)  Republican-  to  admit  them  because  of  an 
Herald,  at  the  holiday  turkey  din-  established  rule  that  only  the  eld- 
ner.  est  son  of  a  deceased  member  of 

Mr.  Giel.  a  former  carrier,  told  the  union  or  the  eldest  son  of  a 
the  130  carriers  that  he  learned  to  member  of  the  union  who  had 


perboys’  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.”  Mr.  Marks  writes. 

“Only  a  Beginning” 

“My  effort  is  only  a  beginning. 
P  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  every  boy,  both  in 
.America  and  abroad,  and  that  the 
appreciation  by  all  people  in  our 
country  of  the  wonderful  work  of 
the  newspaperboy  will  make  light¬ 
er  his  daily  task,”  he  explains. 

A  newspaperboy  cannot  get 
very  far  in  England:  he’s  also  un¬ 


visited,  he  reports.  Yet  in  this 
country  the  newspaperboy  gets 
preparation  “for  any  career  which 
he  may  choose,”  Mr.  Marks 
stresses. 

“He  has  built  a  foundation 


holes  in  screen  porches  on  his 
route. 

31  ‘Ambassadors' 


Larry  Allen,  Bruce  Barton, 
Carleton  Beals,  Seymour  Berkson, 
Carroll  Binder,  Edward  W.  Bok, 
Roger  P.  Butterfield,  Jean  Calla¬ 
han.  Erwin  D.  Canham,  J.  B. 
Casaday,  Samuel  Clemens  (Mark 


Northwest,”  Mr.  Lee  reports. 


importan^  in  23  other  countries  pass  by  throwing  papers  through  been  in  good  standing  for  20  years 

could  become  a  member  thereof. 

The  complainants  alleged  that 
the  rule  was  arbitrary,  capricious, 
and  unreasonable,  and  therefore 
The  Pasco  (Wash.)  Colainbia  the  refusal  of  the  union  to  admit 

Basin  News  sent  31  of  its  news-  them  to  membership  was  viola- 

which  is  a  preparation  for  a  sue-  paperboys  to  the  East-West  foot-  tive  of  the  Act.  There  was  neither 

cessful  life,  ’  the  former  newspa-  j,2|j  g^mg  at  San  Francisco  on  claim  nor  proof  that  the  rule  re- 

perboy  says  after  describing  the  yjg^v  Year’s  Day.  The  contest  suited  in  discrimination  as  to  their 

training  “in  the  development  of  added  2.014  subscribers,  reported  employment. 

alertness,  energy  and  courage.  Pauj  Lee,  circulation  manager.  The  Regional  Director  refused 
Mr.  Marks  is  a  veteran  of  the  Only  12  boys  won  in  last  year’s  to  issue  a  complaint  because  the 

fight  game,  Hollywood’s  motion  contest.  facts  alleged  did  not,  in  his  opin- 

picture  lots  and  of  two  World  For  consistent  development  of  ion.  constitute  a  cause  of  action. 

Wars.  He  engaged  in  nearly  100  the  newspaper’s  circulation,  an  ad-  The  General  Counsel  sustained 
bouts  as  a  lightweight  fighter.  vancement  program  has  been  in-  the  Regional  Director’s  action. 

Press  Representatives  stalled.  After  16  months,  eight  of  concluding  that  the  charge  fails 

Newspaper  and  advertising  men  newspaperboys  have  qualified  to  state  a  cause  of  action  in  view 

listed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  con-  “'^^e  distributors  o  the  provision  to  Section  8  (b) 

taining  representatives  of  all  walks  ’This  program  has  cut  distrib-  1).  which  sr^cifically  permjts 
of  life  include  the  following:  ‘V  minimum  and  labor  organizations  to  prescribe 

has  made  the  News  the  fastest  their  own  rules  regarding  the  ac- 

growing  daily  newspaper  in  the  quisition  or  retention  of  member¬ 


ship,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  legislative  history  of  this 
section  shows  that  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  limit  the  right  of 
unions  to  establish  their  own  rules 
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8  Papers  Join  ABC 

Chicago — Eight  new  newspaper 

Twain),  Bob  Considine,  Joe  T.  members  are  announced  by  the  •  .■ 

Cook,  Dr.  George  W.  Crane.  Cy-  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  They  '  ^  a 

rus  H.  K.  Curtis.  Willie  De  La-  are:  Dailies — Pasco  (Wash.)  Co-  .  •  rs’t 

toore,  Ed  Durling,  F.  M.  Flynn,  lamhia  Basin  News,  Fredericton  PullioiTl  S  Gift 

Frank  E.  Gannett.  Chester  Gould,  (N.B.)  Gleaner,  Las  Vepas  (Nev.)  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Victor  H.  Hanson,  Jimmy  Hatio,  Review-Journal;  weeklies  —  Cass  Eugene  Pulliam  gave  a  20-acre 

Pierce  Harris,  Roy  Howard,  City  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  Naper-  recreation  center  to  700  employes 

Palmer  Hoyt.  ville  (III.)  Clarion,  Perry  (N.  Y.)  of  the  Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Also,  Edwin  J.  Kiest;  John,  Louis  Record,  Platte  County  (Wyo. )  at  a  Christmas  dinner-dance, 
and  Max  Levand;  Sidney  Meyers,  Record,  and  Virginia  City  (Nev.)  Much  of  the  tract,  including  a 
James  A.  Michener,  Max  Miller,  Territorial  Enterprise  and  Virginia  large  swimming  pool,  will  be 
Ralph  Nicholson,  Frank  B.  Noyes.  City  News.  ready  for  use  by  Spring. 
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CIRCULATION 


Adequate  Rates  Needed 
To  Meet  Higher  Costs 


Mr.  Daniel  said  there  ^ 

definite  tendency  on  the  part  of  Boy  StCUTip  SCJIS 
newspaper  readers  to  get  along  w  Phiirricilir' 
with  one  newspaper  a  day,  discon-  lilliiulGllC  rlGCOICl 
tinning  either  the  morning  or 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


{Second  of  Two  Articles) 

Higher  circulation  rates,  (offset 
hy  greater  operating  costs,  and 
more  cerebration  (“skull  practice”) 
on  the  part  of  editors  to  produce 
a  better  product,  appear  to  be  in 
store  for  newspapers  in  1953. 

Continuing  our  roundup  of  last 
week,  we  find  circulation  managers 
facing  up  to  serious  problems  in 
the  year  ahead,  with  many  expect¬ 
ing  history  to  repeat  itself  from 
the  standpoint  of  higher  circula¬ 
tion  rates.  Several  believe,  how¬ 
ever.  that  many  newspapers  have 
reached  a  peak  in  prices. 

More  Adequate  Rates 

Charles  Staab.  Cincinnati  (O. ) 
Enquirer,  predicts  higher  circula¬ 
tion  rates,  both  single  copy  and 
home  delivery.  He  says  that  mail 
and  motor  route  prices  will  also  be 
raised  to  more  adequately  cover 
newsprint  and  mailing  costs.  “Too 
many  newspapers  are  still  unrealis¬ 
tically  afraid  of  competition  on 
this  class  of  circulation  and  are 
losing  thousands  of  dollars  in 
revenue  because  of  that  untenable 
fear,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Staab  believes  there  will  be 
continued  circulation  growth,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  but  that  there  will 
also  be  a  lopping  off  of  unprofita¬ 
ble  circulation  in  fringe  areas.  He 
sees  more  emphasis  on  adequate 
wholesale  rates  for  newsstand 
sales.  The  newspaper  of  tomorrow 
will  be  10  cents  daily  and  25  cents 
Sunday,  says  Mr.  Staab. 

Such  adjustments,  he  pointed 
out,  will  require  circulation  de¬ 
partments  to  set  their  objectives 
and  fulfill  them  by  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  hard  work.  “There  will 
be  more  cerebration  by  editorial 
executives  working  together  in 
regular  conferences,”  he  said,  “the 
purpose  being  to  give  the  circula- 
lion  department  a  better  product 
to  sell  and  the  readers  a  more  in¬ 


teresting  and  complete  product  to 
read.” 

.Arthur  Daniel,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution,  points 
out  that  1952  will  go  down  in  cir¬ 
culation  history  as  the  “year  of 
the  big  increase”  in  subscription 
prices.  He  adds,  however,  that 
1953  will  probably  not  find  as 
many  newspapers  increasing  their 
subscription  rates. 

“Nevertheless.”  he  said,  “there 
are  still  some  newspapers  which 
have  delayed  increasing  their  rates 
until  the  last  possible  moment. 
They  will  find  that  they  will  have, 
eventually,  to  take  the  step  in 
1953.  In  all  probability,  total 
number  of  increases  in  1953  will 
not  equal  that  of  1952.” 

Mr.  Daniel  warned  that  sub¬ 
scription  prices  should  be  kept  low 
enough  to  permit  newspapers  to 
continue  to  be  distributed  on  a 
mass  distribution  basis.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  newspaper  operating  costs 
will  doubtless  go  still  higher  in 
'53.  he  said  the  continuing  big 
problem  is  going  to  be  one  of 
economy  in  operation. 

Better  Selling  Methods 

"This,  of  course,  is  not  new,” 
he  asserted,  “because  economy  has 
b'en  stressed  more  and  more  of 
recent  years  in  order  to  meet  the 
ev:r-increasing  cost  of  producing 
a  newspaper. 

“Here  in  our  section,  we  are 
finding  ourselves  faced  with  a 
more  acute  selling  problem,  too. 
It  seems  that  all  of  the  slack  has 
been  picked  up,  and  we  are  in  a 
selling  program  more  strenuous 
than  any  we  have  had  for  a  long 
time.  Circulation  increases  are 
hard  to  get;  maintaining  the  pres¬ 
ent  circulation  is  a  real  job  in  it¬ 
self.  So,  in  addition  to  a  constant 
study  of  economy  we  are  faced 
with  the  need  to  develop  still  more 
effective  selling  methods.” 


Build  more  Circulation  with  the 
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A  new  philatelic  record  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  4, 
when  626,000  first  day  covers 
were  cancelled  in  honor  of  the 
Newspaperboy  stamp.  Further,  a 
total  of  1,500,000  stamps,  valued 
at  $45,000,  were  sold. 

The  Post  Office  Department  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  record  said  it 
should  be  credited  to  ICMA  and 
its  philatelic  committee  chairman. 
Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Philadelphia 
Bttllelin,  and  William  B.  Halley, 
Jr.,  chief  of  philatelic  operations. 

ICMA  sponsored  a  cacheted 
cover  and  disposed  of  some  300.- 
000,  again  a  record. 

have  been  peak  years  for  most 
papers  and  that  there  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  stabilization  dur¬ 
ing  1953  with  papers  generally 
holding  but  not  making  any  sub¬ 
stantial  gains.”  said  Mr.  Mullen. 

“1  think  that  most  papers  will 
have  to  go  in  for  greater  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  in  order  to  hold 
their  high  figures  and  particularly 
those  papers  that  have  increased 
their  rates,”  he  added.  “In  order 
to  hold  peak  circulation  figures 
and  because  of  increased  rates, 
publishers  will  have  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  their  editorial 
product  and  as  a  consequence 
newspapers  generally  will  improve 
in  ’53.” 

Mure  Promotion  Needed 
From  the  Upper  Midwest,  Don 
Bowker,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum, 
says  it  may  be  hard  for  newspap¬ 
ers  to  duplicate  1952  from  the 
standpoint  of  further  circulation 
increases  at  higher  rates. 

“In  my  opinion,”  he  said,  “more 
promotion  will  be  needed.  Greater 
sales  effort  will  be  required  of 
everyone  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  The  circulation  man¬ 
ager  will  have  to  work  with  his 
personnel  to  see  that  they  know 
their  job  and  know  how  to  use 
promotion  material  given  them  for 
sales  success.” 

He  also  sees  the  need  for  closer 
contact  with  the  parents  and  car¬ 
riers,  with  greater  stress  being 
placed  on  tiie  matter  of  service. 
Higher  mail  circulation  rates  will 
be  necessary,  he  adds. 

“Every  circulation  manager 
should  be  well  acquainted  with 
all  of  his  territory  to  understand 
the  selling  problems  outside  his 
city  zone,”  said  Mr.  Bowker.  “He 
should  be  alert  as  to  what  he 
terms  circulation  economic  condi- 
Marx.  “The  approach  to  this,  of  tions.” 

course,  is  to  improve  the  product  In  his  own  case,  he  pointed  out 
and  the  delivery  service.”  that  oil  developments  in  North 


afternoon  paper,  depending  on 
their  preference.  This  trend  has  its 
effect  on  circulations  of  all  news¬ 
papers,  he  explained. 

“So,  in  looking  to  ’53,  1  realize 
we’ve  got  a  real  selling  job  on  our 
hands,”  he  declared.  “We've  got 
to  do  a  better  job  with  our  promo¬ 
tion;  and  we  must  continue  to  cut 
corners  everywhere  we  can  so 
long  as  it  does  not  impair  seriously 
the  efficiency  of  our  operations.” 

Sees  Higher  Costs 
Ray  Marx,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times,  raises  the  paradoxical  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  circulation  manager 
reaching  the  point  where  he  wished 
he  didn’t  have  as  much  circulation 
as  a  year  ago.  Speaking  from  the 
city  which  has  one  of  the  highest 
home  delivery  rates  in  the  country, 
he  does  not  anticipate  higher  cir¬ 
culation  rates  in  1953. 

“What  1  do  anticipate  for  ’53  is 
an  increase  in  the  operating  costs 
to  be  charged  to  circulation,”  he 
said,  “and  this  1  consider  the  num¬ 
ber  one  problem  for  the  year. 

“We  do  see  higher  circulation 
figures  in  the  near  future  and  tied 
in  very  closely  with  this  fact  is 
one  aspect  of  the  No.  1  problem. 
More  circulation  means  more  car¬ 
riers,  and  frankly,  we  are  already 
presented  with  a  shortage  of  car¬ 
riers  to  deliver  our  '•xisting  cir¬ 
culation.  The  main  reason  for  this 
shortage  is  the  rapidly  increasing 
competition  for  boys.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  caused  by  a  general  high- 
level  trend  in  all  businesses  and 
can  be  counteracted  only  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  carriers’  profits. 

Trend  to  H-D  Service 
“Not  only  will  carriers  be  cost¬ 
ing  us  more  money,”  he  continued, 
“but  so  will  transportation,  ma¬ 
terial  and  circulation  personnel. 
Therein  lies  our  No.  1  problem 
— rising  operating  costs.” 

In  the  West,  and  especially  in 
Los  Angeles,  he  added,  there  is 
another  problem  which  is  caused 
by  the  West  Coast’s  wide-spread 
residential  areas  and  accompany¬ 
ing  lack  of  transportation  facili¬ 
ties.  “It  involves  a  drop-off  in 
single  copy  sales  and  necessitates 
the  finding  of  a  method  to  funnel 
these  potential  sales  copy  buyers 
into  the  home  delivery  side  of  the 
picture,”  he  stated. 

“I  feel  that  the  coming  year  will 
see  greater  competition  among 
newspapers  and  between  news¬ 
papers  and  televsion,”  said  Mr. 


John  J.  Mullen,  Newsday,  Gar¬ 
den  City,  N.  Y.,  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  circulation  picture  in 
1953  will  be  pretty  much  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  trend  this  past 
year.  It  is  his  opinion  that  more 
and  more  newspapers  will  increase 
their  subscription  prices. 

“I  also  believe  that  '51  and  '52 


Dakota  are  having  a  favorable  ef¬ 
fect  on  circulation  and  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  factor  in  the  future 
growth  of  the  paper.  He  intends 
to  do  considerable  more  promo¬ 
tion  in  1953.  The  coming  year, 
he  said,  “is  going  to  test  the  in¬ 
genuity,  imagination  and  executive 
ability  of  every  circulation  man.” 
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cigar  store,  which  had  a  $l,000-a- 
day  volume  in  its  hey-day. 

“The  quarters  under  the  Dome 
were  small  and  awkward  but  there 
was  great  prestige  to  working 
there  on  top  of  the  World,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen.  “My 
own  old  office  on  the  second  floor 
is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Bidder, 
publisher  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  old  United  Press  and 
United  Features  formerly  were  in 
the  building.” 

An  Old  Legend 

French’s  Hotel  stood  at  Park 
Row  and  Frankfort  Street.  After 
being  mustered  out  of  the  Union 
Army  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
Mr.  Pulitzer,  unemployed,  would 
go  to  the  hotel  to  have  his  shoes 
shined.  A  porter  asked  him  not  to 
come  in  again,  as  the  hotel’s 
patrons  resented  the  presence  of 
soldiers.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
legend  that  the  hotel  had  refused 
him  lodgings  because  he  lacked  the 
50c  fee.  He  bought  it  for  $630,000 
in  cash. 

George  B.  Post  was  the  archi¬ 
tect.  Mr.  Pulitzer  added  to  the  Post 
plans  the  two  most  striking  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  building — the  great 
archway  of  an  entrance  extending 
to  the  third  floor,  and  the  Gilded 
Dome,  which  towered  so  high  over 
Jity  Hall  that  some  citizens  saw 
m  it  a  portent  of  power  of  the 
press  over  politicians  and  shud¬ 
dered — or  pretended  to. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  took  the  minutest 
interest  in  every  detail  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  He  brought  over  shiploads  of 
Italian  marble  to  line  the  walls.  A 
memo  from  him  read: 

“I  want  to  be  sure  that  no  false 
economy  or  niggardliness  will  mar 
the  building  inside.  I  want  the 
finish  to  be  creditable  at  least,  if 
no  more,  and  first-class  in  every 
respect.  .  .  .  How  is  the  Times 
Building  finished?” 

That  was.  of  course,  before  Mr. 
Ochs  built  Times  Tower  uptown. 

Another  memo  from  J.  P.: 

“Please  send  me  the  sketch  of 
Atlas  as  drawn  by  MacMonnies. 
If  I  like  it  I  will  order  it,  but  send 
with  the  sketch  full  information 
about  the  process  of  the  casting, 
its  color,  the  material,  beauty  and 
durability,  how  long  it  will  last 
and  how  much  like  bronze  exactly 
will  it  look.  ...  I  want  a  figure  of 
some  kind  in  the  corner,  and  the 
only  question  is  whether  this  is 
the  best  and  most  artistic  design. 
Could  not  something  more  original 
be  drawn?  The  globe  or  world  I 
want;  and  the  only  question  is 
whether  it  could  not  be  carried  by 
some  other  figure  than  Atlas,  or  in 
some  other  way.” 

(He  settled  for  Justice-Liberty). 

Mr.  Seitz  records  in  his  book 
that  when  the  columns  of  the  new 
building,  late  in  1889,  began  to 
show  their  shadows  against  the 
nearby  f  Sun,  Charles  A.  Dana, 
standing  at  his  window  on  the  sec- 
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ond  floor  of  the  Sun  office  watch¬ 
ing  riveters  place  girders,  re¬ 
marked  to  William  M.  Laffan,  his 
publisher: 

“Laffan,  that  begins  to  look 
serious.” 

“A  mere  episode,  a  mere  epi¬ 
sode.”  replied  Mr.  Laffan. 

Another  eminent  editor  of  the 
time  is  supposed  to  have  gazed 
skywaref  to  the  Dome,  piercing  the 
ether  at  about  20  stories,  and  asked 
the  rhetorical  question: 

“How  is  that  for  high?” 

Cornerstone  Ceremony 

Mr.  Pulitzer  was  an  invalid  in 
Wiesbaden  when  the  cornerstone 
was  laid  on  Oct.  10,  1889.  He 
cabled  this  message: 

“God  grant  that  this  structure  be 
the  enduring  home  of  a  newspaper 
forever  unsatisfied  with  merely 
printing  news  —  forever  fighting 
every  form  of  Wrong — forever  In¬ 
dependent —  forever  advancing  in 
Enlightenment  and  Progress — for¬ 
ever  wedded  to  truly  Democratic 
idea  s — forever  aspiring  to  be  a 
Moral  Force — forever  rising  to  a 
higher  plane  of  perfection  as  a 
Public  Institution. 

“God  grant  that  the  World  may 
forever  strive  toward  the  highest 
ideals  —  be  both  a  daily  school- 
house  and  a  daily  forum  —  an  in¬ 
strument  of  Justice,  a  terror  to 
crime,  an  aid  to  education,  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  true  Americanism. 

“Let  it  ever  be  remembered  that 
this  edifice  owes  its  existence  to  the 
public;  that  its  architect  is  popular 
favor;  that  its  moral  cornerstone 
is  love  of  I.iberty  and  Justice;  that 
its  every  stone  comes  from  the 
people  and  represents  public  ap¬ 
proval  for  public  services  rendered. 

“God  forbid  that  the  vast  army 
following  the  standard  of  The 
World  should  in  this  or  future 
generations  ever  find  it  faithless  to 
those  ideas  and  moral  principles 
to  which  alone  it  owes  its  life  and 
without  which  I  would  rather  have 
it  perish.” 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  now  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  laid  the  corner¬ 
stone.  It  was  the  24th  anniversary 
of  the  day  the  elder  Pulitzer  had 
arrived  in  St.  Louis.  The  cellar 
walls  had  risen  to  level  of  Park 
Row.  Attending  the  ceremony 
were  Chaunccy  M.  Depew,  George 
W.  Childs  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  and  Gen.  Charles  H.  Tay¬ 
lor  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

The  Figure  10 

Mr.  Pulitzer  had  great  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  figure  10.  He  was 
born  on  the  10th,  arrived  in  St. 
Louis  on  the  10th,  consolidated  the 
Post  and  the  Dispatch  on  the  10th, 
bought  the  World  on  the  10th, 
lived  at  10  East  55th  Street, 
bought  the  site  of  the  building  on 
■April  10,  1888,  his  41st  birthday; 
and  the  cornerstone  laying  and  the 
opening  were  on  the  10th. 

Mr.  Seitz  wrote; 

“When  the  Pulitzer  Building 
opened  its  doors  Dec.  10,  1890,  it 
was  something  more  than  the 
tallest  building  in  New  York  and 
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a  landmark  to  be  known  for  long 
years  to  come;  it  was  truly  a 
monument  of  achievement.  In  six 
and  one-half  years  its  creator,  the 
World,  had  returned  its  price  to 
Jay  Gould  and  built  and  equipped 
its  home  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,500.- 
000,  every  cent  of  which  it  had 
earned  and  all  of  which  it  had 
paid  without  recourse  to  loans  of 
any  sort.” 

Mr.  Pulitzer  hated  debt  and 
carefully  let  it  be  known  that  the 
new  building  carried  no  obliga¬ 
tions.  (The  present  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  is  in  excess  of  $2,000,000.) 

The  opening  day  was  the  12th 
anniversary  of  the  taking  over  of 
the  wreck  of  the  St.  Louis  Dis¬ 
patch.  Mr.  Pulitzer  sailed  for  Eu¬ 
rope  the  day  before  the  opening, 
being  physically  unable  to  face  the 
strain  of  the  public  ceremony.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Merrill,  chief  editorial 
writer,  made  the  welcome  address 
in  his  name.  Those  responding 
included  Gen.  Taylor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  Murat  Halstead,  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial:  St. 
Clair  McKelway  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  and  several  State  Governors. 

Around  1905,  Mr.  Pulitzer  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  New  York  Press 
Club  the  lots  completing  the  block 
bounded  by  Park  Row,  Frankfort 
and  North  William  Street  and  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  He  ordered  con¬ 
struction  of  an  annex  at  cost  of 
$1,500,000  to  meet  the  expand¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  newspap.'rs  and 
promptly  set  sail  for  England. 

Called  2  Buildings 

The  newspatxcrs  vigorously  cru¬ 
saded  against  Tammany  Hall  and 
its  then  subsidiary.  City  Hall.  Ci!v 
authorities  retaliated  by  officially 
classifying  the  World  Building  as 
two  buildings  and  taxed  it  accord¬ 
ingly.  Corridors  between  the  new 
and  old  sections  had  to  be  closed 
with  doors  to  maintain  the  fiction. 
Highly  expensive  sprinkler  systems 
had  to  be  installed  and  were  tested 
each  month.  Old  World  men  said 
the  tests  stopped  when  the  crusad¬ 
ing  newspapers  no  longer  occupied 
the  building. 

A  great  engineering  feat  was 
performed  to  lower  the  huge  Hoc 
presses  into  the  open  maw  of  the 
press  room  and  Mr.  Pulitzer  over¬ 
saw  every  detail.  Glenn  S.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  who  was  superintendent 
of  the  plant  for  many  years,  now 
operates  a  poultry  farm  at  Cedar 
Grove,  N.  J. 

The  Pulitzer  10  Command¬ 
ments,  taken  from  the  masthead: 

“An  institution  that  should  al¬ 
ways  fight  for  progress  and  re¬ 
form;  never  tolerate  injustice  or 
corruption;  always  fight  dema¬ 
gogues  of  all  parties;  never  belong 
to  any  party;  always  oppose  pri¬ 
vileged  classes  and  public  plunder¬ 
ers,  never  lack  sympathy  with  the 
poor,  always  remain  devoted  to  the 
public  welfare,  never  be  satisfied 
with  merely  printing  news,  always 
be  drastically  independent,  never 
be  afraid  to  attack  wrong,  either 
by  predatory  plutocracy  or  preda¬ 
tory  poverty.” 

The  very  site  of  the  building  is 


one  that  is  sacred  to  American  in¬ 
dependence.  It  was  here  that  the 
first  fight  for  liberty  against  Brit¬ 
ish  Colonial  rule  took  place.  The 
site  was  granted  in  1642  to  Covert 
Lockerman  and  Van  de  Grist  un¬ 
der  Dutch  rule.  Elsie  Lockerman 
inherited  the  property  and  married 
Pieter  Cornelius  Vanderveer,  who 
built  the  first  brick  house  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  there. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  married  Capt.  Jacob  Leisler, 
who  on  tl^e  advent  of  William  and 
Mary  deposed  officials  appointed 
by  King  James  and  set  himself  up 
as  Lieutenant-Governor  over  the 
liberated  community.  In  1691,  he 
was  seized,  convicted  of  treason 
and  hanged  in  front  of  the  resi¬ 
dence. 

Because  of  his  failing  eyesight 
and  frail  health,  Mr.  Pulitzer  be¬ 
came  an  international  nomad.  He 
directed  his  newspapers  mostly  by 
cable  from  his  yacht.  Liberty, 
which  steamed  130,000  miles  with 
him  to  the  far  ports  of  the  world. 

The  nerve-wracked  editor,  his 
spirit  aflame,  kept  the  cables  hot 
with  orders.  Normally  he  signed 
his  messages  J.  P.  When  angry  or 
disturbed  the  signature  read  Joseph 
Pulitzer — a  signature  that  appeared 
often. 

J.  P.’s  Code 

His  cablese  code  is  now  in  the 
E  &  P  library.  Some  samples: 
Andes,  Joseph  Pulitzer;  Betray,  re¬ 
turns  of  unsold  Worlds  from  news- 
ilealers;  Curate,  circulation;  Dema- 
cogue,  contract;  Geranium,  Jour¬ 
nal;  Grandee,  S.  S.  Carvalho; 
Gulch,  Don  C.  5?eitz;  Gaiter.  James 
Gordon  Bennett;  Gush,  William 
Randolph  Hearst;  Geologist,  Her¬ 
ald:  Giner,  Telegram;  Geography, 
Times;  Genuine.  The  World; 
Garble.  Associated  Press;  Guinea, 
President  William  McKinley;  Ges¬ 
ture,  Tribune;  Horace,  Arthur 
Brisbane;  Nelson,  Sun;  Sedentary, 
demanding  prompt  reply.  That 
word  “Sedentary”  appeared  often 
in  J.  P.’s  missives  to  the  office. 

It  was  on  the  Liberty  that  Mr. 
Pulitzer  went  blind.  One  mid¬ 
afternoon,  he  observed  to  a  secre¬ 
tary:  “It  has  gotten  dark  early.” 
The  sun  was  .shining  brightly. 

And  it  was  on  the  Liberty  in 
the  harbor  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
that  he  died  in  1911.  His  will  ex¬ 
horted: 

“1  particularly  enjoin  upon  my 
descendants  the  duty  of  preserving, 
perfecting  and  perpetuating  The 
World  newspaper  (to  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  upbuilding  of  which 
I  have  sacrificed  my  health  and 
strength)  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  I  have  striven  to  create  and 
conduct  it  as  a  public  institution, 
from  motives  higher  than  mere 
gain,  it  having  been  my  desire 
that  it  should  be  at  all  times  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  with  a  view  to  inculcating 
high  standards  and  public  spirit 
among  the  people  and  their  official 
representatives,  and  it  is  my  earn¬ 
est  wish  that  said  newspaper  shall 
hereafter  be  conducted  upon  the 
same  principles.” 
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Syndicate  Sales 

continued  from  page  5 


Mildred  M,  Bellali.  ediltir, 
McNauglil  Syndicate: 

Based  on  reports  from  our 
sales  representatives,  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  on  the  part  of 
newspapers  to  increase  their  use 
of  syndicated  features,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  humor.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  editors  make  every  effort 
to  give  readers  a  wide  variety  of 
comics  and  columns  hut  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate,  for  the  most 
part,  has  confined  its  columns  to 
humor  and  its  cartoon  features  to 
pretty  girl,  family  and  humor 
strips  and  panels.  One  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  original  Western 
strip.  “Red  Ryder,”  which  in  it¬ 
self  is  a  novelty  since  it  is  written 
and  drawn  by  a  ranch  owner  and 
cowboy. 

Inasmuch  as  none  of  our  fea¬ 
tures  is  currently  appearing  on 
television,  we  are  not  qualified  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  effect  of 
that  medium.  However,  it  would 
seem  that  any  outlet  which  might 
popularize  a  feature  would  tend 
to  increase  its  value. 

Price  trends  appear  to  be  stabil¬ 
ized  except  in  highly  competitive 
situations. 

*  *  * 

Rex  Barley,  executive  manager, 
Mirror  Enterprises  Syndicate: 

After  a  period  when  rising  news¬ 
paper  production  costs  caused  a 
rather  drastic  curtailment  of  fea¬ 
ture  space  and  budgets,  it  looks  to 
me  as  if  this  trend  has  touched 
bottom  and  is  already  going  back 
up. 

The  most  disturbing  situation 
for  a  syndicate  which  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  rest  on  its  laurels  but 
w'ants  continually  to  supplement  its 
package  with  good  new  features 
is  that  the  turn-over  appears  to  be 
almost  entirely  confined  to  new 
material.  In  other  words,  editors 
will  buy  a  good  new  strip  and  put 
it  in  place  of  a  strip  they  bought 
9  or  12  months  ago,  and  so  on 


down  the  line  with  all  types  of 
features. 

This  attitude  of  "it’s  not  how’ 
good  or  how  bad  a  feature  is  but 
hew  long  it’s  been  in  the  paper” 
tends  today  to  discourage  syndi¬ 
cates  from  the  creative  processes 
which  produced  the  great  features 
of  the  past. 

In  my  opinion,  the  market 
today  is  stronger  in  the  field  of 
women’s  page  and  feature  page 
material  and  in  short  series  of  sig¬ 
nificant  articles  than  in  comic 
strips,  panels  or  political  columns. 

TV  has  done  two  things;  it  has 
brought  into  being  a  new  group  of 
comic  strips  based  on  successful 
TV  shows  —  “Hopalong  Cassidy,” 
“I  Love  Lucy,”  “Dragnet,”  etc. 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  has  reduced  the  reading  time 
of  the  average  newspaper  reader 
to  a  point  where  readership  of 
lengthy  feature  type  material  such 
as  book  serializations,  short 
stories,  etc.  is,  I  believe,  somewhat 
down. 

We  have  not  noticed  any  appre¬ 
ciable  change  in  price  structure — 
certainly  feature  prices  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  upward  trend 
of  all  other  phases  of  newspaper 
production. 

*  *  ♦ 

Boyd  Lewis,  executive  editor, 
NEA  Service: 

A  survey  completed  in  October 
indicates  that  usage  of  NEA  fea¬ 
tures  is  at  an  all-time  high,  rang¬ 
ing  to  96  per  cent.  Usage  rank¬ 
ings  of  all  principal  NEA  features 
are  better  than  three  years  ago. 
We  conclude  that  there  is  no  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  newspapers 
to  curtail  their  use  of  syndicate 
features  but  that  on  the  contrary 
strong  features  are  played  better 
than  ever. 

The  strongest  single  trend  noted 
in  our  recent  survey  was  toward 
better  women’s  pages.  Use  of  our 
existing  women’s  features  spurted 
forward  18  to  19  per  centage 
points  in  three  years.  Jean  Moon¬ 
ey,  NEA  Director  of  Women’s 
^rvices,  attributes  this  in  part 


to  an  accellerated  trend  away 
from  society  pages  toward  wom¬ 
en’s  news  pages.  To  provide  addi¬ 
tional  answers  to  this  demand. 
NEA  Women’s  Editor  Gaile  Du¬ 
gas  has  added  Patti  Simmons  to 
her  staff,  working  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  will  soon  launch  a 
new  better  home  making  column, 
to  be  produced  in  the  Midtile  West 
by  Kay  Sherwood,  well-known 
women’s  page  byliner. 

Statistically,  four  out  of  seven 
features  used  by  95  per  cent  or 
more  of  subscribers  to  NE.A  are 
comics.  The  other  three  are  fea¬ 
ture  and  sports  pictures  and  news 
maps.  Preparedness  features,  fash¬ 
ion  articles,  crossword  puzzle,  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoons,  illustrated  wom¬ 
en’s  features  and  Peter  Edson’s 
Washington  column  all  rank  in 
the  “over  85  per  cent”  category 
of  usage. 

NEA  has  strengthened  its  news 
feature  program  by  putting  on  ad¬ 
ditional  special  writers,  staff  cor¬ 
respondents  and  special  series — 
and  has  important  new  announce¬ 
ments  to  be  made  in  195.1 — with 
the  specific  plan  to  help  newspa¬ 
pers  meet  the  challenge  of  tele¬ 
vision.  Thoughtful  editors  like 
Dave  Vandivier  of  Chickasha, 
Okla.,  and  Bill  Armistead  of 
Roanoke,  Va.,  among  others,  have 
been  quick  to  point  out  that  news¬ 
papers  must  tailor  their  content  to 
keep  the  newspapers  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  TV  for  public  interest. 
One  of  the  best  means,  they  be¬ 
lieve,  is  to  give  readers  something 
that  attracts  and  holds  them: 
background,  interpretation,  color¬ 
ful  and  illuminating  presentations 
of  big  personalities  and  situations 
— the  kind  of  stuff  which  cannot 
be  flashed  on  a  screen.  .Adequate 
exploitation  of  such  features  is 
important. 

♦ 

IMIlet  Weeks,  manager.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate: 

The  most  noticeable  trend 
among  the  purchasers  of  newspa¬ 
per  features  in  1952  was  ever-in- 
creasing  selectivity.  More  and 
more,  the  demand  is  for  features 
that  have  across-the-board  read¬ 
ership,  appealing  to  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population.  Where 
specialized  features  directed  to  a 
limited  audience  meet  with  favor 
it  is  because  they  have  an  unusual 
degree  of  excellence. 

More  specifically,  I  believe  1953 
will  see  further  acceptance  for  ma¬ 
terial  that  helps  the  reader.  Such 
help  might  be  of  a  personal  sort, 
as  in  the  case  of  advice  columns 
and  serializations  of  inspirational 
books.  Or  it  might  be  in  the  form 
of  columns  to  aid  in  understand¬ 
ing  and  interpretation  of  the  news. 

Popularity  of  such  features 
among  editors  may  be  associated 
with  the  impact  of  television. 
Certainly  one  of  TV’s  inherent 
weaknesses  is  its  apparent  inability 
to  make  sense  of  the  news.  Many 
editors  have  told  me  they  view  the 
presentation  of  background  infor¬ 
mation  and  elucidation  to  be  the 


Curb  or  center? 

A  gentleman  in  1890  escorting  two  ladies  walked 
next  to  the  curb,  to  minimize  the  risk  of  mud 
spattered  clothes.  In  1953,  thanks  to  better  street 
sanitation,  he  now'  walks  in  the  middle . . . 

The  Correct  Thing 

by  Elinor  Ames,  a  recognized  authority,  tackles  the  simple 
etiquette  problems  of  everyday  life  from  high  school  boys’  wolf 
whistles  to  pests  who  turn  coffee  saucers  into  ash  trays. 
Photographically  illustrated,  the  feature  is  a  manual  of  manners 
for  millions . . . and  a  circulation  builder  of  proven  worth!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Trihune^IVea?  York  lYctrs 

A>ir«  Butldtnv.  Xvwe  Vark 
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area  in  which  newspapers  can 
best  excel  against  broadcast  news. 

In  the  field  of  comics.  1952  saw 
the  “funny  funnies”  win  new 
favor.  Strips  that  capitalize  on 
fads  (often  started  by  TV  and  ra¬ 
dio)  are  repeatedly  proving  to  be 
incapable  of  holding  their  audi¬ 
ences.  Further,  widespread  criti¬ 
cism  of  “blood  and  thunder” 
comic-books  is  prompting  editors 
to  lean  toward  comics  which  are 
unquestionably  fit  for  home  read¬ 
ing. 

I  believe  that  feature  prices,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  national  price  pattern, 
will  remain  generally  at  present 
levels.  ... 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Eugene  F.  Conley,  general 
manager.  Publishers  Syndicate: 

When  we  launched  our  latest 
comic  strip  last  month  approxi¬ 
mately  25%  of  papers  starting  the 
strip  did  so  without  dropping  an¬ 
other  strip.  This  may  indicate 
that  many  major  newspapers  are 
thinking  along  lines  of  enlarging 
their  comic  section. 

No  one  particular  type  of  comic 
has  any  edge  in  preference.  Our 
view  is  that  “the  play’s  the  thing.” 
If  the  feature  tells  an  absorbing 
story,  is  well  executed  and  appeals 
to  a  maximum  audience  it  will 
sell. 

By  and  large  we  don’t  believe 
television  has  had  any  particular 
effect  on  syndicated  newspaper 
features.  The  detective  and  young 
married  life  humor  fields,  which 
are  so  popular  in  comics,  are  like¬ 
wise  extremely  popular  on  televi¬ 
sion.  Chicago  has  four  channels 
and  over  these  four  channels  each 
week  are  televised  18  detective 
programs  and  13  young  married 
life  humor  programs.  A  humor¬ 
ous  sports  panel  of  ours  has  sold 
widely  in  the  last  two  years.  We 
believe  television  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  Many  editors  pur¬ 
chased  the  panel  on  the  theory 
that  TV  had  brought  on  a  new 
breed  of  sports  page  reader  who 
prefers  the  lighter  side  of  sports 
and  is  less  concerned  with  statis¬ 
tical  records  of  sports  events. 

We  have  no  particular  trend  in 
feature  prices.  If  a  feature  does 
well  modest  increases  are  invar¬ 
iably  granted  when  requested.  If 
the  feature  falters  cancellation  fol¬ 
lows. 

We  look  forward  to  the  New 
Year  with  optimism.  We  sincerely 
believe  that  all  progressive  syndi¬ 
cates  will  enjoy  continued  prosper¬ 
ity. 

>i>  «  * 

Henry  P.  Martin,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate: 

The  year  1953  will  continue  the 
trend  established  last  year  wherein 
newspapers  depended  more  and 
more  upon  strong  feature  matter 
in  their  promotion  campaigns. 

Increased  circulation  prices  have 
made  it  necessary  for  newspapers 
to  fight  harder  to  maintain  and  in¬ 
crease  their  circulations.  The  pro- 
(Continiied  on  page  44) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


X  Good  Way  to  Recall 
A  Good  Photographer 


By  James  L  Collings 

This  is  a  story  about  Frank 
Marshall  Moore  (a  photographer 
you've  probably  never  heard  of), 
people  in  an  advertising  agency 
who  had  a  good  idea,  books  on 
press  photography,  and  a  me¬ 
morial  fund. 

First.  Mr.  Moore. 

Frank  Marshall  Moore,  out  of 
Nelson,  Neb.,  was  45  when  he 
was  killed  in  an  auto  accident 
Nov.  24,  1949.  It  was  young  to 
die  for  a  man  who  had  accom¬ 
plished  so  much,  who  probably 
would  have  accomplished  much 
more  had  he  lived  a  while  longer. 
He  was  student,  journalist,  pho¬ 
tographer,  advertising  man. 

Solid  Background 

Mr.  Moore  was  a  graduate  of 
the  school  of  journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska.  He  took  a  post¬ 
graduate  course  in  English  and 
philosophy  for  another  year,  and 
while  he  worked  in  Chicago  he 
finished  a  night-school  course  in 
psychology  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

His  editorial  experience  was 
seemingly  endless.  For  a  dozen 
years,  mostly  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  he  was  a  reporter,  re- 
writeman.  editor  and  photogra¬ 
pher.  He  also  served  with  the 
City  News  Bureau  in  Chicago. 

Photography’s  the  big  picture 
so  far  as  this  story  is  concerned, 
of  course,  so  we'll  skip  lightly 
over  the  editorial  side  and  present 
only  Mr.  Moore's  photographic 
attainments. 

These  are  plentiful.  Mr.  Moore 
headed  the  photo  department  of 
the  Tribune,  taught  newspaper 
photography  at  Northwestern,  was 
given  one-man  exhibits  in  Chi¬ 
cago  art  galleries,  served  as  judge 
in  many  contests  and  was  elected 
to  a  fellowship  in  the  Royal  Pho¬ 
tographic  .Society  of  Great  Britain. 

■At  the  start  of  the  war,  he  was 
director  of  training  film  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  Air  Force  at  a  field 
in  Ohio,  where,  in  two  years,  he 
produced  17  films.  Later,  in  194.4, 
Mr.  Moore  was  in  command  of 
the  Third  Photographic  Labora¬ 
tory  Unit,  Southeast  Asia  Com¬ 
mand,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

Idea — Books — Fund 

End  of  biography,  except  for 
this — when  he  was  released  from 
the  service,  Mr.  Moore  joined 
Ketchum.  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc., 

■  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  advertising  agency, 
*  as  a  public  relations  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Now  for  the  idea,  the  books 
and  the  memorial  fund. 

“Mrs.  Moore  requested  no  flow¬ 
ers  at  Mr.  Moore’s  funeral,”  re¬ 
ports  H.  J.  Mandeville,  an  account 


executive  with  Ketchum.  MacLeod 
&  Grove.  ‘This  request  started 
co-workers  thinking  how  else  they 
might  pay  their  respects  to  Mr. 
Moore. 

“Out  of  this  thinking  came  the 
Frank  Marshall  Moore  memorial 
fund,  which  was  given  to  the  Car- 
negia  library  of  Pittsburgh  with 
instructions  to  purchase  books  not 
ordinarily  obtainable  which  would 
help  others  to  add  to  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography  through  the 
historic  experience  of  outstanding 
photographers  of  the  past.” 

According  to  Mr.  Mandeville. 
these  are  some  of  the  books  in  the 
collection;  Louis  Lumiere,  Invcn- 
teur;  La  Photographic  tie  Paysage: 
Focus  on  Architecture  and  Sculp¬ 
ture;  La  Vielle  Photographie  dc- 
puis  Daguerre:  Histoire  de  la  Pho¬ 
tographie;  Photography  A  field; 
Masterpieces  of  Victorian  Photog¬ 
raphy;  Photobiography,  and  A 
Half  Century  of  Color. 

Inaugural  Coverage 

The  White  House  News  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  reports 
that,  in  general,  coverage  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  inauguration  will 
be  similar  to  those  in  1949. 

The  same  stands  will  be  in 
place  at  the  Capitol.  There  is  the 
possibility,  however,  the  WHNPA 
says,  of  an  extra  pair  of  portico 
stands  so  there  will  be  more  space 
for  back  shots  for  reels  and  stills. 

“Negotiations.”  explains  the 
WHNPA’s  monthly  magazine,  “are 
under  way  for  a  tiered  platform 
on  Delaware  Ave.  to  replace  the 
mobile  movie  trucks,  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  barred  from  use 
this  year.  Positions  would  be 
available  for  reels,  TV  and  stills. 

“Requests  are  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  other  camera  stands  along 
the  parade  route  to  give  variety  to 
that  phase  of  the  show.  These 
include  a  stand  in  front  of  tflb 
U.  S.  Court  House  on  Constitu¬ 
tion  Ave.,  a  new  stand  at  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  15th  St.,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Aves.  to  give 
shots  both  toward  the  Monument 
and  the  White  House.” 

The  stand  on  the  Treasury 
grounds  will  be  different  this  time, 
the  WHNPA  reports.  It  will  be 
roomier  and  closed  radio  booths 
will  occupy  one  end. 

The  inaugural  committee,  head¬ 
ed  by  Ollie  Atkins  (Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post),  plans  to  issue  one 
main  credential  to  photographers 
— a  metal  button.  This  must  be 
worn  for  all  coverage.  Other  cre¬ 
dentials  will  be  issued  for  par¬ 
ticular  events  and  positions. 
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D.  C.  Courts  Ease 
Photograph  Rules 

Washington  —  Federal  courts 
here  have  liberalized  their  rules  on 
news  photography  in  hearing 
rooms.  Under  new  rules,  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties  photo¬ 
graphed.  pictures  will  be  allowed 
in  the  press  room  and  at  points 
designated  by  the  U.  S.  Marshal; 
with  permission  in  the  judges' 
chambers,  and  during  naturaliza¬ 
tion  exercises.  No  pictures  will  be 
allowed  of  trials,  or  of  jurors. 


Elizabeth  II  Amused 
By  Earring's  Antics 

Queen  Elizabeth  II  was 
amused  by  one  detail  of  the  pho¬ 
tograph  of  her  which  won  the 
British  award  as  the  best  news- 
picture  of  the  year.  She  remarked 
that  it  looked  as  if  one  of  her 
earrings  was  “suspended  in  mid¬ 
air.” 

She  told  United  Press  Photog¬ 
rapher  Charles  Dawson  about  it 
when  he  appeared  to  make  the  offi¬ 
cial  pool  pictures  of  Elizabeth’s 
Yule  radio  broadcast  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Mr.  Dawson  took  the  prize¬ 
winning  picture  along  the  route  of 
the  young  Queen’s  recent  trip  to 
open  Parliament. 

“The  Queen  said  one  thing 
about  the  picture  amused  her.” 
Mr.  Dawson  informed  UT*  editors, 
“One  of  her  earrings  appeared  to 
be  suspended  in  mid-air.  She  had 
turned  her  head  quickly  and  the 
high-speed  flash  caught  it  swing¬ 
ing  out  at  an  angle.” 

EB-NPPA  Contest 

The  tenth  annual  competition 
and  exhibition  for  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  of  America,  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  and  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica,  will  be 
held  this  March.  To  be  eligible, 
photos  must  have  been  taken  or 
initially  published  between  March 
1,  1952,  and  March  1,  1953.  Re¬ 
sults  of  the  judging  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  annual  convention 
of  NPPA  next  May.  You  can  get 
a  set  of  rules  now  by  writing  to 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  425  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

WoHord  Heads  CPPA 

Lawrence  Wofford  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Carolinas  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association. 

■ 

$836  from  Street  Sale 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. — A  special 
edition  of  the  Woonsocket  Call, 
sold  on  the  streets  of  this  city  by 
22  business  and  professional  men 
on  the  Saturday  before  Christmas, 
brought  $836.32  to  the  20th  an¬ 
nual  Milk  Fund  appeal.  The  drive 
is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Call 
and  the  Woonsocket  Family  and 
Child  Service. 


Pence  Retires 
From  Library, 
Eads  Promoted 

Cincinnati — Having  completed 
half  a  century  in  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Harry  Pence.  79.  Enquirer 
librarian,  will  retire  soon  after  the 
New  Year.  His  successor  will  be 
Roscoe  O.  Fads,  assistant  librarian 
for  16  years. 

E.  M.  Boyd,  managing  editor, 
announced  also  that  Fred  Mor- 


Pence  Eads 


gener,  a  12-ycar  member  of  the  li¬ 
brary  staff,  who  started  in  the  city 
room  as  a  copyboy,  would  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  librarian. 

Scholarly,  soft-spoken  Mr.  Pence 
became  interested  in  library  files 
during  his  studies  at  Harvard, 
1894-96.  Usine  a  dozen  collar 
boxes  he  began  collecting  and  in¬ 
dexing  data.  After  he  returned  to 
Cincinnati.  George  Randolph 
Chester,  then  Enquirer  editor,  and 
Lewis  T.  Heck,  telegraph  editor, 
told  Managing  Editor  William  F. 
Wiley  about  those  collar  box  files, 
and  Mr.  Pence  was  hired  to  take 
over  the  newspaper’s  library. 

The  collar  boxes  continued  to 
grow  and  were  replaced  by  metal 
files.  The  reference  library  in¬ 
creased  to  its  present  2.500  vol¬ 
umes.  Once  a  oneman  job.  the 
Enquirer  now  has  a  library  staff 
of  six. 

Mr.  Pence  numbers  among  his 
favorite  projects  the  Enquirer’s 
annual  news  review.  His  chief  in¬ 
novation,  he  believes,  is  the  clip 
book  system.  “This  loose-leaf 
book  method  is  the  ultimate  sys¬ 
tem  for  newspapers.”  he  says. 

Mr.  Pence,  who  abandoned  free¬ 
lance  writing  as  unprofitable,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  is  as¬ 
sembling  a  condensed  news  review 
of  the  century  beginning  with  1901 
and  will  prepare  it  for  book  pub¬ 
lication,  after  leaving  the  En¬ 
quirer. 

Mr.  Eads,  a  native  of  Colorado, 
was  librarian  for  nearly  six  years 
at  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
before  coining  to  Cincinnati.  He 
has  spent  much  time  visiting  many 
newspaper  plants  to  study  library 
operations. 


50th  Anniversary 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. — The  Daily 
Tribune  marked  its  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  a  48-page  tabloid  sup¬ 
plement  on  Oct.  21. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Thank  You,  Ed  Marrow; 
Korea  in  Focus  Again 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Edward  R.  Murrow’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  report.  “This  Is  Korea,”  was 
television  journalism  at  its  best.  It 
did  in  moving  pictures  and  sound 
what  Ernie  Pyle  did  with  the  print¬ 
ed  word.  The  applause  from  the 
vast  CBS  Sunday  audience,  the 
plaudits  generously  given  by  news¬ 
paper  crtics,  and  the  honors  still 
to  accrue  were  well  deserved. 

A  repeat  performance  is  in  order, 
by  public  demand.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Murrow  will  be 
well  enough  to  return  to  New  York 
soon  to  receive  the  triumphant  sa¬ 
lute  due  him  and  his  crew  of  cor¬ 
respondents  and  cameramen.  (At 
this  writing,  Mr.  Murrow  lies  in 
a  hospital  bed  at  Renton,  Wash., 
recuperating  from  sheer  exhaustion 
and  a  respiratory  ailment  he  con¬ 
tracted  during  the  urgent  assign¬ 
ment  in  Korea  at  Christmastime.) 

The  point  of  this  piece,  however, 
is  not  to  praise  him  (though  we 
join  with  all  who  do)  but  to  thank 
him  for  reawakening  the  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  day-in-day-out  stories 
and  pictures  from  the  fighting 
front.  Editors  may  well  watch  for 
this  form  of  public  reaction  to 
“This  Is  Korea.” 

For  more  than  two  years  there 
has  been  a  flow  of  consistently  fine 
and  stirring  copy  from  Korea  and 
much  of  it  has  been  written  by  re¬ 
porters  who  have  braved  enemy 
gunfire,  frostbite  temperatures, 
stench,  and  other  hazards  to  talk 
with  the  Gls  up  in  the  hills.  For 
these  newsmen  it  is  a  daily  chore 
and  the  expense  to  the  news  media 
back  home  runs  into  large  figures. 

“This  Is  Korea”  is  reliably  re¬ 
ported  to  have  cost  CBS  and  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
which  regularly  sponsors  Mr.  Mur¬ 
row’s  “See  It  Now”  show,  around 
$75,000  extra.  For  a  “one-shot” 
job  that  is  a  sizable  outlay. 

Just  out  of  curiosity  this  depart¬ 
ment  asked  the  executive  of  one 
press  association  what  it  cost  to 
cover  Korea  in  1952.  A  conserva¬ 
tive  figure,  he  said,  would  be  $400,- 
000  for  his  agency’s  24-hour  news 
and  picture  service.  Add  to  this  the 
two  other  major  press  associations 
and  the  sum  exceeds  $1,000,000, 
without  counting  the  expenditures 
by  individual  newspapers  and 
radio-TV  stations  who  maintain 
correspondents  or  send  specials  to 
the  war  area. 

As  General  Mark  Clark  put  it  in 
a  note  of  congratulation  to  the 
press  for  its  fine  behavior  during 
General  Eisenhower’s  visit:  “I  feel 
it  is  most  appropriate  to  give  par¬ 
ticular,  notice  to  the  large,  aggres¬ 
sive  and,  able  wire  services  which 
day  in  and  day  out  tell  the  true 


story  of  the  Korean  war  to  the 
world.” 

Victory  for  Principle 

The  strike  of  the  radio-TV  per¬ 
formers’  union  against  the  Chicago 
(111.)  Tribune  stations  ended  Dec. 
30,  one  week  after  it  began,  with 
a  victory  for  the  newspaper’s  in¬ 
sistence  that  newsmen  remain  out¬ 
side  union  jurisdiction.  The  station 
management  made  it  clear  that 
newsmen  are  not  employed  as  an¬ 
nouncers. 

2  More  Grants 

Christmas  Week  grants  of  TV 
licenses  included  two  to  applicants 
who  have  newspaper  affiliations: 
UHF  30  for  Mississippi  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  which  publishes  the 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Record  and 
Quitman  (Miss.)  Clark  County 
Tribune;  and  VHF  8  for  Nevada 
Radio-TV,  Inc.,  of  Reno,  in  which 
Donald  W.  Reynolds,  group  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  50  per  cent  interest. 

3-Way  Applicant 

A  three-way  corporation  in  which 
Frank  C.  Walker,  former  Postmas¬ 
ter  General  would  be  president, 
now  seeks  a  TV  channel  assign¬ 
ment  for  Scranton,  Pa.  The  cor¬ 
porate  interests  would  include  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  and  Elizabeth  R.  Lynett, 
co-publishers  of  the  Scranton 
Times,  who  operate  radio  stations; 
Meco  Realty  Company;  and  Scran¬ 
ton  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  which  oper¬ 
ates  a  radio  outlet  of  its  own. 

Santa  Monica  Sale 

In  a  half-million-dollar  deal 
handled  by  Albert  Zugsmith,  a 
group  of  executives  of  the  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook  have 
formed  KOWL  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  to  take  over  the  5  kw  station 
founded  by  Arthur  H.  Croghan. 

Syndicate  Sales 

continued  from  page  42 

motion  of  strong  special  features 
and  strong  reader-service  features 
is  proving  invaluable  to  circulation 
departments. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  trend 
of  feature  prices  is  upward  al¬ 
though  most  syndicates  have  made 
every  effort  to  hold  them  as  close 
as  possible  to  former  levels. 

*  * 

Laurence  Rutman,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  editor,  United  Feature 
Syndicate: 

1952  has  been  a  good  year  for 
United.  We  launched  several  new 
features  and  had  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  acceptance. 

Editors  during  this .  period 


seemed  to  be  more  selective  in 
their  feature  material  than  ever 
before,  demanding  that  each  fea¬ 
ture  pay  its  way  and  eliminating 
those  that  did  not.  This  is  a 
healthy  condition  for  both  news¬ 
papers  and  the  syndicate.  Every 
feature  represents  a  sizable  invest¬ 
ment,  not  only  the  nominal  sum 
paid  to  the  syndicate  for  the  right 
to  use  the  feature,  but  the  cost 
of  newsprint  must  be  calculated 
in  determining  the  worth  of  a  fea¬ 
ture  to  the  paper.  For  our  part 
we  maintain  a  continuing  study  of 
the  relative  strength  of  our  fea¬ 
tures  and  eliminate  those  which 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  or 
show  no  signs  of  developing. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  faith 
in  the  future  and  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  with  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  television  or  any  other  en¬ 
tertainment  media.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  a  good  feature  will 
find  its  audience — and  hold  it. 

We  have  consistenly  tried  to 
avoid  following  a  trend  in  types 
of  features  because  of  the  obvious 
limitations.  Instead,  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  develop  new  material. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  field 
of  comics.  Unfortunately  the 
trend  in  prices  for  features  is  up, 
as  it  is  for  all  things,  but  we  have 
found  that  editors  have  been  very 
cooperative  and  understanding. 

■ 

Rocks,  Steel  Pieces,  Etc. 
Come  Lensman's  Way 

Boston — Dodging  flying  acety¬ 
lene  tanks  was  one  hazard  Frank 
Lorenzo.  United  Press  cameraman, 
encountered  in  getting  exclusive 
pictures  of  the  explosion  of  the 
Linde  Air  Products  plant  near  here 
the  day  after  Christmas. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  was  lounging  about 
his  home  when  the  first  blast 
jolted  him  into  action  a  little  after 
1  p.m.  He  got  into  his  car,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fire  engines  and,  from 
the  closest  elevation,  got  pictures 
of  the  disaster.  He  was  on  the 
scene  some  30  minutes,  with  the 
air  filled  in  the  meanwhile  with 
showers  of  steel  and  rocks — and 
one  acetylene  lank  that  crashed  a 
few  feet  from  him. 


Sunpapers'  Stoii 
Honors  Walter  Poole 

Baltimore  —  Walter  Abell 
Poole,  whose  traditional  holiday 
treat  of  lighted  candles  in  the  of¬ 
fice  windows  and  serving  of  dried 
herring  and  crackers  ended  with 
his  retirement  this  year,  was  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  special  party  given  in 
the  news  room  of  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Poole  (his  middle  name  is 
that  of  A.  S.  Abell,  founder  of 
the  Sunpapers),  began  work  with 
the  Sun  on  June  28,  1890.  In 
1893  he  was  named  secretary  to 
the  late  George  W.  Abell,  son  of 
the  founder  and  then  president  of 
the  A.  S.  Abell  Company.  In  that 
position,  Mr.  Poole  operated  the 
first  typewriter  owned  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  later  became  a  reporter 
and  helped  cover  the  great  Balti¬ 
more  fire  of  1904  which  destroyed 
the  Sun’s  Iron  Building — first  iron 
building  in  the  world. 

For  many  years  before  his  re¬ 
tirement,  he  was  right-hand-man 
to  Sun  city  editors  because  of  his 
uncanny  memory  for  names  and 
their  news  value. 

The  party  was  the  idea  of  Jo¬ 
seph  A.  Moran,  copyreader,  whose 
bulletin  board  note  brought  in 
more  than  $100  for  the  purchase 
of  a  lounging  robe  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  for  Mr.  Poole’s  use  in  a 
nursing  home  where  he  now  lives. 

Mr.  Moran  turned  party  cere¬ 
monies  over  to  Burwell  C.  Snyder, 
telegraph  editor  who  was  a  fellow 
reporter  with  Mr.  Poole  in  the 
“gay  days”  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century. 

Gary  Black,  viccchairman  of 
the  board,  presented  to  Mr.  Poole 
subscriptions  to  all  three  Sunpa¬ 
pers  and  a  cash  gift,  and  William 
D.  Schmick,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  also  presented  him  a  gift. 

Neil  H.  Swanson  and  other 
news  department  executives  stayed 
late  to  attend  the  party. 

■ 

Worker  Gets  $51,170 

The  New  York  Daily  Worker 
announced  this  week  that  readers 
had  contributed  $51,170,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  $50,000  goal  set  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  continue  publication. 
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OITB  KEW  TEAR’S  RESOLUTION 
YOU  SHOULD  MAKE — 
and 

KEEP,  TOO! 

Read  these  columns  regularly  for 
all  your  needs  in  ’63 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

COXFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 
South  West  Newspapers 
Marcus  Griffin,  Broker 

_ Tucunicari,  New  Mexico _ 

DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIIiS 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Colorado 
POK  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  setertion  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 

Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. _ ] 

FOR  31  YEARS— We  have  dealt  in 
DOthing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
Mller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  102  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 
CALIFORNIA  PUBLICATIONS 
Dailies,  weeklies,  periodicals  on  rea- 
MDsble  terms,  quick  deliveries. 

J.  R.  GABHERT 

3837  Orange, _ Riverside,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

tad  sold  withont  pnblicity. _ 

WE  ARE  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga- 
line  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Caiif. 


Newspaper  Appraiscrg _ 

Appraisals  for  All  Purposes 
Liquidators:  National  Services 

PRINTCRA.pt  REPRESENTATIVES 
377  Broadway,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  APPRAISAL  OO. 
Boston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  New  York,  N.  Y.  St.  Iwiiiis 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  ail  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Loans— Finandiig 

loans  on  machinery.  Real  Estate — 
any  amount,  anywhere,  quick  action, 
confidential.  Printcraft  Representa¬ 
tives.  277  Broadway,  N.  Y.  7,  N.  Y. 


Aenger  Items  Soufilit 


ONE  of  the  important  features  of  the 
Memorial  to  the  colonial  printer,  John 
Peter  Zenger,  to  be  housed  in  the  old 
Sub-Treasury  Building  at  Wall  and 
Nassau  Streets  and  to  be  dedicated  in 
April,  1953,  will  be  the  diorama  de¬ 
picting  Zenger’s  Print  Shop  in  Lower 
New  York  in  1735. 

PRINTERS’  tools  of  that  era  are 
needed,  snch  as  Composing  Stick, 
Shooting  Stick,  Mallet,  Dressing  Block 
or  Planer,  Chase,  Foot  Sticks,  Side 
Sticks,  Quoins,  Ink  Slice,  Brayer  and 
Ball  Storks,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
type  and  samples  of  the  paper  in  use 
>n  that  period. 

the  Officers  and  Directors  of  The 
Zenger  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.  seek  aid 
and  assistance  in  securing  these  rare 
old  treasures  of  the  printing  arts  for 
Permanent  display  in  the  Memorial 
which  will  be  a  part  of  the  Shrine 
to  the  Immortal  Washington. 

please  address 

the  zenger  memorial  fund. 

INC.,  1705  Times  Tower  Bnilding, 
1475  Broadway.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


WEEKLIES  —  JOB  PLANTS 

WEEKLY  and  job  plant.  $15,000. 
Terms. 

TWO  Weeklies  and  job  plant.  Profit¬ 
able.  Potential  daily.  $80,000 — terms. 

TWO  WEEKLIES,  Radio  Station.  Job 
Plant.  Potential  daily.  Has  grown  from 
investment  of  $5,000  to  company  with 
fixed  assets  of  Over  $200,000  in  ten 
years. 

SHOPPING  NEWS  making  over  $100 
weekly.  No  plant.  Much  greater  poten¬ 
tial. 

JOB  SHOP  making  $5,000  yearly.  Can 
be  further  developed.  Low  living  costs 
— delightful  living  conditions. 

JOB  SHOP,  metropolitan  city.  Making 
$15,000  to  $20,000  yearly,  with  no 
sales  effort. 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE 
P.O.  Box  3 1 32 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


OREGON :  Ideal  coast  town.  Gross 
$30,000.  Weil  equipped.  Asking  $30,- 
000  including  building.  $10,000  down. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  California 


TEXAS  DAILY,  $250,000  CLASS.  In¬ 
formation  on  receipt  of  qualifications, 
very  confidential.  Bailey-Krehbiel 
Newspaper  Service.  Box  396,  Salina, 
Kansas. _ 

NORTHWESTERN  county  seat  exclu¬ 
sive  weekly,  official  legal  paper.  Trad¬ 
ing  area  60,000.  Flatbed  web,  2  ma¬ 
chines,  antomatic  cylinder.  Gross  over 
$50,000.  Price  $52,000  —  $20,000 
down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  3570  Prances 
Ave.,  Venice,  California. 


$1,500  BUYS  weekly  in  growing  town 
of  9,400.  No  shop,  but  top  opportunity 
for  one.  Citizen,  Box  11,  Glastonbury. 
Connecticut. _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  daily. 
$150,000,  terms.  Includes  building. 
Room  for  expansion.  Newspaper  only. 
Well  equipped.  Established  40  years 
in  field.  Best  climate.  Fastest  growing 
section.  Mnst  be  sold  to  close  estate. 
Box  5008,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LIVE  GROW  IN  TEXAS 
CO-PUBLISHER  desires  to  retire.  49 
percent  progressive  growing  five-day- 
week  daily  in  beantifni  South-Central 
area.  Payroll.  Outstanding  plant,  office 
supply,  exclusive  advertising  and  job 
printing  accounts.  Engraving  plant. 
Gross  approximately  $100,000.  High 
profits.  You’ll  be  editor-manager,  ao 
you’ll  have  to  work.  $60,000  plua  in¬ 
ventory.  Terms.  Box  5114,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted _ 

FLORID.A  WEEKLY,  outright  pur- 
chase  or  partnership,  financially  re¬ 
sponsible  publisher.  Box  54,  Mamaro- 
neck.  New  York.  _ 


LARGE  WEEKLY,  Small  Daily,  in 
West  by  experienced  publisher.  Sub¬ 
stantial  cash.  Box  121,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Press  Engineers _ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 

3626-31  St..  Long  Island  Citv  1,  N.  Y. 
_ STillwell  6-0008-0099 _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHFJIE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Press  Engineers _ 


LOYAL  8.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Presa  Erectors 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
— Service  Nation-Wide — 

•A  Trucking  Service  ★ 

White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
— Insurance  Coverage  Complete — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  6-0610 


Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 
6723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44,  111. 

NATIONAL  PRI.VTING  EQUIPMENT 
OO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  New 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N  J. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
_ Goss  Flat  bed  Webs _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  *  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections,  ail  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Church  Street 


Promotioa 

WANNA  SELL  MORE  PRINTING  ?1 
Locally?  Surrounding  area?  Mail¬ 
order?  Important  facts  I  Pinkie  Asso¬ 
ciates,  8809E  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  _ _ 


HERE’S  MORE  PULL  FOR 
YOUR  REAL  ESTATE  ADS  I 

FROM  Honolnln  to  Eire,  realty 
brokers  and  Classified  personnel 
have  discovered  that  “How  to  Write 
Productive  Real  Estate  Ads’’  con¬ 
tains  the  keys  to  more  profitable 
real  estate  advertising. 

DUE  TO  continued  demand,  a  sec¬ 
ond  printing  is  now  on  the  presses. 

LET  ’THIS  hint-packed  138-page 
book  help  yon  give  your  real  estate 
dealers’  ads  greater  pulling  power. 
Mail  your  check  for  $2.50  TODAY. 

CAMS  &  REALTY  BOARD 
SECRETARIES  NOTE! 

AsIc  about  bulk 
order  discounts. 

HOWARD  PARISH 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Fla. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — C— CSM. 
thoronghly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philsdetphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


GALLEYS 


Galley  and  Type  Cabinets 

Highest  Quality  —  Lowest  Prices. 
Bny  direct  from  the  mannfacturer. 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 


Photo-Engraving  Eqnipment 

NEW  K-25  Standard  Press  Sequence 
Camera  complete  with  OH"  lens,  and 
14’’  Schneider  F-5.5  telephoto  lens  and 
developing  outfit.  Box  115,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Prc»  Room 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Supper  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pagei.  With  4  folders,  modem 
high-speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16'  ent-off.  Can  also  sell  ai  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  Broker,  Box  4025, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Pram  Room _ 


Available  Immediately 
HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

Out  of  the  former 

PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

4  VERTICAL  type  unita 
12  BALCONY  type  units 

with  6  double  folders,  AC  motor 
drives,  22^4"  cut-off  and  Wood 
Junior  Autoplates. 

CAN  DIVIDE  into  Pressee  of  3  or  4 
units  each. 


THESE  ARE  EXCELLENT  STEEL 
CYLINDER.  ROLLER  BEARING 
UNITS  AND  HAVE  BEEN  OUT  OP 
SERVICE  SINCE  JANUARY  1947. 
STILL  ERECTED  AND  HAVE  BEEN 
WELL  MAINTAINED.  FOR  FULL 

n.  .  A  t>a  xtrDT'TV  nn  X(7TP.F.? 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9  1132 


HOE 

UNIT  PRESS 

DOUBLE  High-speed  Folder 
4-16  PAGE  Balcony  Type  Units 
RUBBER  Rollers,  Ink  Pumps 
SUBSTRUCTURE  with  Roll  Stands 
ONE  Extra  16  page  Unit 
AC  Motor  Drives,  Full  Automatic 
PONY  Autoplate  Machine 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


48 -PAGE  HOE  FOR  SALE 

CONSISTS  of  3  units,  arch  type,  with 
double  high-speed  Polder,  and  A.O. 
Motor  Equipment. 

23-9/16'  Sheet  Cut 
Immediately  available 

Very  Attractive  Price 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  INC. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


GOSS  4  UNITS 

4  OO.SS  units,  color  cylinder,  AC  drive, 
22fi'  cut-off,  available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  9f>3  Boise,  Idaho 


Used  Presses 

of  every  site  and  description: 

8  PAGE  Duplex  Model  AB 
12  PAGE  Goss  Monitor  with  Stereo 
24  PAGE  Webendorfer  Rotogravure 
32  PAGE  Goss  Straightline — 23-9/16' 

3  UNIT  Hoe-End  feed  or  subslrncture 

4  UNIT  Hoe  Vertical  Type— 22 
4  UNIT  Scott  22%'  Multi-Unit 

6  UNIT  Hoe  Vertical  Type  2154' 

12  UNIT  Hoe  Balcony  Type— 22%' 

STEREOTYPE  equipment  for  all  of 
the  above  Presses. 

A  PRESS  for  every  sise  or  budget. 
Write  or  wire  your  requirements  for 
eomplete  specifications. 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  500  Fifth  .\venne.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
Prone  BRyant  9-1132 


SCOTT  SPEED  KINO  PRESS 
24  pp.  capacity,  with  color  cylinder. 
Available  abont  Feb.  1st.  May  be  seen 
in  operation.  Price  $12,000  including 
stereo  equipment.  Statesman  Pabliah- 
ing  Co.,  Salem.  Oregon. 


editor  (S.  publisher  for  lanuory  3,  1953 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


Used  Presses 

★  Sine<s  new«paperg  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDBXCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  BMfth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N,  T. 


WANTED:  3  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de¬ 
tails.  George  C.  Oxford.  Boise,  Idaho. 


WANTED  TO  BUY.  one  Unit  Type  Goss 
Press  to  add  to  our  present  Goss  Octu¬ 
ple  and  folders,  printing  diameter  14’A 
inches,  cylinder  stagger  45  degrees. 
cut-ofT  22%  inches.  Give  description 
and  price.  Box  5112,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  Lift  truck  with  rotating 
roli  paper  clamp.  Butler  Eagle.  Butler. 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED  TO  BUY :  One  cutting  off 
cylinder  21%’  cut-off,  54'  plates.  Box 
5015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


HAVE  opening  for  experienced  man¬ 
ager  who  has  a  background  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  is  capable  of  taking  over 
the  advertising  department  and  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  a  small  Daily.  To 
the  right  man.  after  he  has  proven  to 
the  owners  that  he  is  competent,  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  him  to  buy 
stock  in  the  newspaper.  F.  O.  H.. 
Box  5103.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


Immediate  Opening  for 

HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 

ON  upstate  New  York  PM  daily.  Must 
have  administrative  ability  and  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
city  circulation  promotion  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Good  starting  salary  and  car 
allowance.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Please  furnish  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  Box  5117,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  aggressive,  experi¬ 
enced,  young  man,  capable  of  building 
up  home  delivery  for  a  small  but  good 
daily  newspaper  in  the  fastest  growing 
community  in  northeastern  Ohio.  Give 
full  details.  Box  102,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXECUTIVE 

CIRCULATION  SALESMAN 
AGE  30-40.  Manage,  train  and  develop 
salesmen^  in  rural  areas.  Need  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  Considerable  correspond¬ 
ence  while  in  home  office.  Good  salary. 
Permanent  position  to  man  who  can 
deliver.  Responsibilities  cover  several 
states.  We  furnish  car  and  expenses. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  man  with 
circulation  know-how.  Can  wait  thirty 
days. 

HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN 
Circulation  Department 
Port  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Circulation _ ; 

WE  WANT  a  young  man  to  become  I 
Circulation  Manager  for  a  group  of 
small-town  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Northeast. 

HE  MUST  like  people,  be  friendly, 
courteous,  and  willing  to  get  out  and 
meet  folks  in  their  own  kitchens  and 
backyards  and  talk  their  language. 

HE  MUST  have  the  imagination  to 
create  new  ideas  and  methods  and  he 
must  love  hard  work. 

THE  JOiB  pays  a  salary  and  bonus 
and  offers  an  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  with  a  long-established  and  grow-  | 
ing  organization. 

WRITE  full  particulars  regarding  | 
yourself  in  first  letter.  .Ml  replies  j 
confidential.  Address,  Box  5021,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  opening 
soon  on  M-E-S  newspaper  of  70.000  | 
in  midwest  city  of  100,000.  New  mod¬ 
ern  plant,  equipment,  with  fine  person-  I 
nel  and  conditions.  Box  5040,  Editor  | 


HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR  ! 
for  large  AM  operation.  Man  selected  | 
must  be  a  strong  promoter  with  good  ; 
building  record.  Splendid  opportunity  j 
for  advancement.  $100  week  salary  | 
plus  increase  bonus  and  car  allow-  i 
ance.  Tell  us  about  your  experience, 
accomplishments,  employment  record, 
age  and  marital  status.  Reply  in  con-  ! 
fidence  to  Box  5004,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher.  1 


_ ClMgtfied  Advertfalng _ 

YOUNG,  exi>erienced  Classified  Mana¬ 
ger  for  evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Ad¬ 
dress  application  to  William  H.  Shear¬ 
man.  .\merican  Press,  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana,  stating  experience,  and  giv- 
ing  references. 

MANAGER  of  one  man  or  woman 
Classified  Department  on  live  wire, 
growing  weekly,  $50.00  base  plus  lib¬ 
eral  commission.  C.  W.  Andrews.  Jour¬ 
nal,  Ballston  SPA,  New  York. 


SUPERVISOR — Male  or  female — for 
eastern  metropolitan  morning  newspa¬ 
per.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  Classified  operation, 
have  good  sales  background,  and  be 
capable  of  successfully  directing  and 
assisting  telephone  staff  of  approxi¬ 
mately  18  girls.  Write  giving  full  de¬ 
tails,  age,  experience,  when  available, 
salary  expected,  etc.,  to  Box  5005, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


IMMEDIATELY 

SMALL,  old,  run-down  mid¬ 
west  daily  taken  over  by  new 
owners  and  modernized,  now 
needs  aggressive  advertising 
man  to  manage  the  paper. 
This  is  a  salary  and  percent¬ 
age  opportunity  that  requires 
a  lot  of  push  and  hard  work, 
but  offers  a  rewarding  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  man  who  can  do 
the  job.  Tell  all  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  5100,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  Florida  daily  needs 
energetic  young  display  advertising 
salesman  with  following  qualifications: 
(1)  age  25-30,  (2)  minimum 

three  years  actual  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  (3)  pleasing  sales  personality, 
(4)  a^ve-average  layout  and  copy 
ability,  (5)  good  character,  no  bad 
habits.  (6)  genuine  interest  in  adver¬ 
tising  accompanied  by  willingness  to 
work  hard.  Man  selected  must  be  able 
to  furnish  references  on  past  produc¬ 
tion  record.  Submit  complete  resume 
with  layout  sample  to  R.  P.  Richard¬ 
son,  Advertising  Manager,  Bradenton 
(Florida)  Herald. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN — Ample  reward  for  results.  Daily 
Press.  Charles  City,  Iowa. _ 

SOMETIME  BEFORE  March  1  we 
want  an  advertising  salesman  on  twice- 
a-week-newspaper.  Must  have  original¬ 
ity,  ideas  and  ambition  enough  to  put 
them  over.  Will  pay  up  with  the  best 
of  them  to  experienced  man  who  can 
show  results  he  has  obtained  elsewhere 
on  weekly,  semi-weekly,  or  small  daily. 
Write  Box  5118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising 

WANTED  —  Young  advertising  sales¬ 
man  with  some  experience.  Kentucky  ' 
New  Era  Hopkinsville.  Kentucky. 

ACCEPTING  APPLICATIONS  for  im¬ 
mediate  opening  in  our  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Department.  Preference  given  to 
draft  exempt  young  man  with  car.  Give  ! 
references  and  experience  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Reply  to  E.  Olson,  Business 
Manager.  The  Star-Beacon,  General  Of¬ 
fices  of  the  Rowley  Newspapers,  .4shta- 
bula,  Ohio. _ 

ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALES¬ 
WOMAN,  experienced  in  both  copy  and 
layout  and  with  proven  sales  ability 
for  staff  position  with  established  sub¬ 
urban  New  York  daily.  In  rejilying, 
give  educational  background,  work  ex¬ 
perience.  availability  au<l  salary  range.  | 
Box  132,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _  j 

ADVERTISING  MAN  for  small  city 
daily.  Must  be  capable  salesman,  good 
producer,  good  layout  and  copy  writer. 
Permanent  for  right  man.  Prefer  man 
from  north  central  states.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences.  Monroe  Evening  Times,  Monroe, 
Wisconsin. 


■VDVERTISING  MANAGER,  also  Space 
.'salesman  for  live-wire  New  Jersey 
Weekly,  half  hour  Times  Square,  soon 
to  go  daily.  Aggressive,  experienced 
man  will  find  this  an  unusual  opportu¬ 
nity.  Good  starting  salaries,  advance- 
inenl,  unlimited  field.  Box  131.  Editor 
■V-  Publisher. _  _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  — 
SALESMAN 

Large  Weekly  newspapers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Must  be  top- 
level,  who  can  organize  and  develop 
-Vdvertising  Department.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Write,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars.  Guide  News¬ 
papers,  2911  “C”  Street,  Philadelphia 

34.  Pennsylvania. _ 

ADVERTlSlNCi” SALESMAN ’’ for  top 
job  on  one  of  Florida’s  most  progres¬ 
sive  dailies.  Prefer  man  who  is  now 
assistant  to  advertising  manager  or 
second  man  on  staff.  This  position  will 
develop  into  an  advertising  manager 
position.  Must  be  good  on  lay-outs  and 
selling.  Give  full  details  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  Box  110,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  young  ad-man — only  pa¬ 
per  25,000  city,  staff  of  5.  Real  op¬ 
portunity  for  one  who  can  layout,  sell, 
and  seeking  opportunity  to  progress. 
Write  family  status,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  comjdete  background,  whether 
can  be  interviewed.  Grand  Island.  Neb- 
raska.  Daily  Independent. 

POSITION  N()\V“OPKN~  on  on“e~^f 
Ohio’s  outstanding  seven  day  dailies. 
If  you  are  promotional  minded  and  like 
to  sell,  with  an  ability  to  make  good 
layouts  and  write  copy  for  a  strong 
list  of  accounts,  we  have  an  unusually 
good  job  for  you.  Prefer  man  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty  years, 
with  at  least  five  years  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  Write  fully  about  yourself. 
Enclose  references  and  state  salary  ex- 

lu^efL _ Box  117,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

SM.\LL  TEXAS  daily  m-eds  experi¬ 
enced  Advertising  Manager  who  can 
produce  and  manage  staff.  .$115  week¬ 
ly  to  start.  Give  references  we  can 
contact  now,  background,  age,  family. 
Permanent.  Reply  Box  100,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


COMBINATION  sports  and  general 
news  writer  for  small,  morning  daily 
in  Eastern  Kentucky.  Salary  open. 
Furnish  samples  and  references  to 
John  M.  Ward,  Pikeville  Daily  News. 

Pikeville,  Kentucky. _ 

REPORTER,  Male,  preferably  with 
photo  experience,  and  wire  editor, 
male  or  female.  Experience  preferred 
but  will  consider  beginners.  State  ex¬ 
pected  starting  salary.  Beatrice  Daily 

Sun.  Beatrice.  Nebraska. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER  to  handle  sports 
page,  general  assignments  on  Connecti¬ 
cut  afternoon  daily  of  8,600.  Must 
have  car,  headwriting  layout  experi¬ 
ence,  like  sports.  State  expected  sal¬ 
ary,  experience.  Box  5113,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER  with  desk  ex¬ 
perience  for  old  established  morning 
paper  in  Connecticut.  Box  5019,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  P 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


COPY  EDITOR — One  of  largest  mid¬ 
west  metropolitan  evening  and  Sunday 
papers  needs  A-1  copy  editor  under 
40.  Copy  desk  salaries  $130.00  a  «;eek 
up.  Forty  hour-five  day  week,  hospital, 
surgical,  retirement  and  death  benefits. 
All  promotions  from  within.  Write  Box 
5105,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TWO  REPORTERS  needed  for  expand¬ 
ing  staff  of  Alaska’s  largest  Daily.  One 
experienced  in  Public  Affairs,  Govern¬ 
ment,  Courts  etc.  Other  experienced 
in  General  Assigniments.  State  employ¬ 
ment  record,  present  salary,  referenc¬ 
es  in  Air  Mail  letter.  Transportation 
not  paid.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Write  Bernie  Kosinski, 
Managing  Editor.  Anchorage  Daily 
Times.  Anchorage.  Alaska. _ 

TECHNICAL 
WRITER-RESEARCHER 
THE  Training  Department  of  Boeing 
Airplane  Company,  Wichita,  Kansas, 
needs  writers  with  some  technical 
background,  a  good  degree  of  mechani¬ 
cal  comprehension  and  the  knack  of 
getting  along  with  people.  Must  be 
able  to  study  shop  operations,  then 
write  training  manuals  which  clearly 
outline  these  operations  for  trainees. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  Employment  Supervisor, 
Boeing  Airplane  Company,  Wichita, 
Kansas,  giving  all  details  in  first  let- 

ter. _ _ 

WANTED — General  Reporter  with  at 
least  two  years’  experience  by  morn¬ 
ing  metropolitan  paper  in  upstate  New 
York.  Write  full  details  with  refer¬ 
ences,  past  experience  and  starting 
saLiry  to  Box  5009,  Editor  &  Piib- 
liaher.  _ 

DRAFT-EXEMPT  all-around  reporter 
wanted  immediately  with  organization 
that  offers  outstanding  future.  Box 
106.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRIZE  WINNING  COM.M UNITY  pa¬ 
per  seeks  assistant  editor  to  handle 
camera,  news,  sports.  Car  required. 
Write:  INDEX.  11242  Michigan,  Chi¬ 
cago  28,  Illinois. _ _ 

REPORTER:  General  reporting  and 
sports.  Large  Connecticut  Weekly. 
Furnish  references,  samples  of  work. 
Box  104,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER  and  Editorial  ' Assistant, 
at  least  two  years’  experience,  for  a 
Weekly  on  Hudson.  Box  1‘27,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER  for  general  news  work. 
Midwest  Daily.  6,200  circulation.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  alert  young  man  to  ac¬ 
quire  experience  in  all  phases  of  small 
daily  news.  Box  103,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

REPORTER-SPORTS  Editor.  Prefer 
some  photo  experience.  $55.  Must  have 

car.  Box  122,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  reporter  and 
capable  writer  to  work  on  morning 
daily  in  20,000  population  northern 
New  York  city,  covering  police,  fire, 
city  hall,  politics,  accidents  and  gen¬ 
eral  news.  Applicants  please  write 
Box  105,  Editor  &  Publisher,  stating 
qualifications,  educational  background, 
age,  married  or  single,  references, 
home  address  and  telephone  numb«. 
WIRE  EDITOR  wanted  for  small 
Texas  daily,  some  experience  but  able 
to  develop.  Give  references,  salary,  ex¬ 
perience  to  Box  101,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

REPORTER,  experienced,  preferably 
over  30,  for  fast  growing  daily  in 
northwest  Montana  only  35  miles  from 
Glacier  National  Park.  ■Send  back¬ 
ground.  references  to  Managing  Editor, 
The  Inter-Lake,  Kalispell,  Montana. 


Mechanical 


MACHINIST  for  open  shop  Compos¬ 
ing  Room.  New  England  morning 
newspaper.  Permanent  position  and 
good  pay  for  right  man.  Box  5038, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

LINOTYPERS,  Compositors,  and  Com¬ 
bination  Printers — for  Eastern  News¬ 
paper.  Open  shop,  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  extra  benefits.  Supply 
full  qualifications  to  Box  5031,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

MECHANICAL 

WANTED — Combination  foreman  and 
Doorman  for  small  daily  morning  paper 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Write  Box 
5013,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


OOMPUSINO  KOOM  FOREMAN 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
FOR  enterprising  southern  daily,  col¬ 
lege  town  of  30,000.  (No  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion).  This  is  a  permanent  opportunity 
(or  a  man  with  organisational  ability 
and  capable  of  assuming  full  respon- 
libility.  A  native  southerner  would  be 
kappy  in  this  city  where  the  hunting 
and  fishing  is  good.  Send  full  resume 
and  in  confidence  to:  Box  5026,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  daily 
newspaper.  Must  have  broad  back¬ 
ground  on  newspaper  presses,  with 
ipecial  emphasis  on  Duplex  Tubulars. 
The  position  also  requires  Stereotyp¬ 
ing  experience  as  we  operate  combina¬ 
tion  shop.  Union.  State  experience, 
age,  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
West  Virginia  Newspaper  Publishing 
(kimpany.  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 


WANTED  —  Duplex  Tubular  Plate 
Pressman.  Contact  Jack  Cahill.  News- 
Chief,  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertisiiig 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR;  available 
January  1st — 100,000  class.  Highly 
experienced,  capable,  aggressive  and 
has  the  “know-how.”  Promotion- 
minded.  Successful  executive.  Loca¬ 
tion  unimportant.  Box  5044,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COMPETENT.  RELIABLE  .\ND 
STEADY 

14  YE.\RS’  experience  advertising  lay¬ 
out  and  selling  on  3  leading  Idaho 
dailies,  8,000  to  20.000.  Both  staff  and 
manager  cajtarities. 

36  YE.\RS  old.  Family  man.  No  high 
pressure,  just  sound  advertising  prin¬ 
ciples.  ability  to  get  along  well  with 
people  and  not  afraid  of  hard  work. 

SEEK  permanent  position  on  well  es¬ 
tablished  daily.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references  both  character  and  ability. 
Employer  already  informed  of  my  in¬ 
tentions  and  will  be  given  as  a  refer¬ 
ence. 


W  I  L  E  Y  DODDS 
Box  447 
Kimberly,  Idaho 


SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  KM  AN  i  PLE.VSE  write  or  wire: 
wanted  by  February  1 ;  well  equipped 
medium  size  jdant:  University  city  of 
37.000;  two  machines,  Miehle  29  and 
Vertical,  two  Kluge  platens.  Baum 
folder;  No.  I'ioO  Multilith;  good  vol¬ 
ume  coinmercial  work  and  publications; 
competent  crew;  best  possible  work¬ 
ing  conditions;  housing  available;  mild 
climate;  present  foreman  retiring;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  competent  man. 

30  to  40,  who  knows  i>roduction,  is 
cost  conscious  and  good  executive ; 
permanent  position,  good  earnings. 

Write  Transcript  Co.,  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa.  giving  experience,  references, 
present  earnings;  interview  possible. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


AGGRESSIVE,  young  journalist  de¬ 
sires  responsible  post.  B.S.  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  experienced  in  all  phases.  Held 
jobs  as  city  editor,  acting  managing 
editor  on  small  daily.  Top  reporter, 
rewrite  man.  Apply  ,1.  B.  Renow.  4604 
Kiernun  Road,  College  Park,  Mary¬ 
land. 


COMIOS  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Administrator  —  artist-writer  —  10 
years  last  position.  Box  5037,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  SPORTS  editor,  4  >4 
years  experience,  college  grad,  family. 
Nut  unhappy,  but  wants  something 
with  future.  Box  130,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

D.C.  ATTENTION:  two  years  AP.  also 
daily  newspaper  and  radio;  Vassar  and 
law  education;  now  putting  out  breezy 
promotional  trade  association  maga¬ 
zine.  Seeks  Washington,  D.C.  news  job. 
No  desk  deal  please,  but  can  l>e  gen¬ 
erally  useful.  Local  references.  clij)s. 
Box  108,  Editor  &  Publisher  or  .ME. 
8-6557,  evenings. _ 

EDITOR  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  College, 
I  trade  paper  background  in  editing,  re¬ 
porting,  writing,  layout,  ijhotography. 
Desire  opportunity  for  photo  journal¬ 
ism  in  New  York  area.  Responsible, 
hard  worker.  Box  125,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Photographers 


PHOTOGRAPHER — ^wants  position  on 
Midwest  daily  or  small  magazine.  2 
years’  experience,  23,  single.  4F  B.A. 
degree,  highest  references.  Own  car 
and  all  quipment.  Box  107,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


r.VPABLE.  experience,  working  ad 
manager,  familiar  with  all  depart¬ 
ments,  seeks  better  position.  Depend-  i  ,  _ 

able,  interested  in  future.  Box  129.  JUST  BACK  from  Europe  and  seveu 


Administrative 


Editor  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  manager, 
weekly  and  small  daily,  now  ready  for 
medium  size  daily.  Box  112.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPECI.kL  PAGE  salesman  desires  to 
sell  on  2nd  or  3rd  elass  city  daily. 
Best  recommendations.  Prefer  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  Box  113,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


year  job  as  Press  Officer  with  U.  S. 
High  Commission.  Twenty  years’  ex- 
Iierienee  in  newspaper  and  publishing 
field.  Interested  in  suitable  job  offers. 
Box  126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promodo^— Fnblic  Relations 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

HIGH  class  Special  Edition  organiza¬ 
tion  available  immediately.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Commission  basis  only.  Not  in¬ 
terested  in,  permanent  employment 
with  one  publisher.  There  are  four 
partners  in  this  organization  and  at 
least  one  of  the  partners  will  snperviso 
any  edition  we  might  work.  Drop  ns 
a  line  and  you  will  soon  find  we  know 
the  score  and  can  make  us  both 
money. 

P.  S.  We  realise  you  must  live  in 
your  community  with  your  subscribers 
and  advertisers  after  we  are  gone.  No 
commission  paid  until  you  collect. 

Box  4706 
Editor  4k  Publisher 


REPORTER.  EDITORIAL,  FE.VTURE 
WRITER.  Won  top  prizes  (cash)  in 
Editorial  Leader.ship  also,  first  place 
general  excellence  while  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  New  York  State  weekly. 
!  ...  .  Former  sports  editor,  general  reporter 

AD  M ANAOER-'BUSINESS  MANA-  |  TOP-NOTCH  display  man  s»*«‘ks  man-  on  dailies.  Even  taught  colleife  journal- 
OER  will  well-trained  background.  Now  .  agership.  Capable  and  experienced —  i  Xop  references.  Want  writing  or 


in  the  East,  wishes  to  make  change. 
How  in  large  community;  prefers  25,- 1 
000  to  50,000  circnlstion-type  newspa-  . 
per.  Could  make  investment.  Box  . 
5045,  Editor  A  Publisher.  i 

AMERIOAN  PRESS  INSTITUTE  ad-  I 
ministrative  Assistant  desires  to  re-  | 
locate  on  newspaper  as  secretary  to 
executive.  6)4  years  with  Institute. 
B.S.  Columbia,  excellent  references. 
Box  5106,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


married,  college.  For  details  write  Box 
134.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


Clrcnlation 


OIROULATION  MANAGER  —  Able, 
veil  qualified,  seeking  top  spot  where 
results  will  provide  commensurate  in¬ 
come  and  security.  Earnings  now 
shove  $12,000.  Strictly  confidential. 
Box  5109.  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


ALL  BUT  the  first  11  years  of  my  life 
have  been  s|>eiit  in  Newspaper  Circula¬ 
tion.  From  newspaperboy  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  I  want  a  job  with  re 


REPORTER  —  with  one  and  half 
years  of  daily  newspaper  experience, 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College  and 
single  wants  general  assignment  job 
to  gain  more  experience. 

WRITE  or  wire  Scott  Best,  2653 
North  Moreland  Blvd.,  Cleveland  20, 
Ohio  or  phone  Skyline  1-0929,  Cleve¬ 
land. 


DAILY,  wire  service,  magasine,  pro¬ 
duction  backgronnd.  30,  vet,  j-grsd. 
Seeks  responaible  daily  berth  in  Sonth. 
Best  references.  Available  immediate- 
ly.  Box  5121,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUT  PEP,  PERSONALITY  and  big 
time  writing  into  your  paper.  Sale  of 
this  prize-winning  semi-weekly  makes 
available  a  competent  all-around  man 


sponsibility  and  have  the  experience  to  i  with  20  years  metropolitan,  weekly 
handle  any  situation.  Age  39.  Can  and  national  magazine  experience.  Pre- 

furnisli  references.  .Vvaiiable  within  ,  fpj-  editorials  (Republican),  features 

30  days.  Salary  oi>en.  Box  120.  Edi-  |  and  a  column,  or  sports  and  a  column, 

tor  &  Publisher.  '  but  can  handle  any  assignment.  Will 

- ; - .  go  anywhere,  but  for  top  salary.  Bob 

AGGRESSIVE  Circulation  Man.  Hi  Gordon,  Eldorado  (Illinois)  Examiner, 
years’  experience.  Prefer  Circulation  Phone  404  or  314-RX. 

Manager  on  small  daily,  or  Promotion  j  _ 

«r?fer"  p?omo?fon."'pubBe'''  nSns"  REPORTER. REMTH-TE  MAN,  20  years 
Married.  30.  referenee.s.  Box  135,  oty  dailies,  native  New  Yorker,  now 


ditoriai  job  near  sea  in  South.  Mar¬ 
ried.  36,  vet.  Stephen  C.  llambalek, 
30  Rosedale  Drive,  Sunrise  Terrace, 
Binghamton,  X.  Y. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  AREA 
TWO  years  deskiiian.  reporter  with 
newspaper,  wire  service.  Two  years 
radio  news  editor.  Married,  25,  army 
vet.  Can  serve  Rocky  Mountain  daily 
as  reiiorter,  copyreader,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor.  Now  returning  from  Orient.  Avail¬ 
able  for  interview  about  Feb.  10.  Mei- 
•ster,  c/o  General  Delivery,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  Advertising  Man,  age  32, 
seven  years’  experience.  Proven  rec¬ 
ord.  Not  afraid  to  work.  Capable  set¬ 
ting  up  department.  Box  116.  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMANAGER,  .\ge 
33,  10  years  experience,  now  on  150.- 
000  daily,  desires  Classified  Manager 
shop  on  smaller  paper  in  Florida.  Box 
128.  Editor  A  Pubjisher. 

_  Correspondents _ 


employed,  desires  change.  Single,  ac¬ 
tive.  knows  all  beats;  good  baek- 
gronnd,  references.  Versatile  writer. 
Ready  on  abort  notice.  Please  state 
salary.  Box  5123.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ORAOK  REPORTER — rewrite  man,  5 
years’  top  daily  experience,  all  beats. 
3-5.  vet.  single.  B.A.  Box  5029,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EX-NEW8PAPE1RWOMAN.  28,  seeks 
part-time  writing  jobs  which  can  be 
handled  from  Jersey  home.  Specializes 
in  features,  personality  pieces.  Clear, 
cogent  writing  guaranteed.  College 
gradnste.  5  years  general  reporting 
metropolitan  daily.  Box  5003.  Editor 
ft  Pnbltsher. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT.  I 
excellent  observer  and  reporter,  de¬ 
sires  to  service  additional  newspapers 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  AVAIL 
ABLE  IMMEDIATELY — Do  not  drink. 
Public  relations  work  in  Navy.  Five 
years  sports  editor,  throe  as  sports 
writer.  Can  present  highest  reeommen- 
datiuns.  samples  of  work.  Know  lay¬ 
out,  typography,  and  can  write  daily 
column.  ()wn  car,  go  anywhere.  Avail¬ 
able  in  two  weeks.  Box  111,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

TV  EDITOR-COLUMNIST  Hire  man 
who  has  produced  shows  —  widely 
known  as  editor-author-director.  Box 
118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WORKHORSE — 20  years  in  news,  fea¬ 
ture.  columnist,  TV,  radio  fields — desk 
job  to  managing  editor.  Box  119,  Edi- 
tor  4k  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  old  story  .  .  . 
Abundance  of  proven  writing  ability. 
.  .  .  Famine  of  experience.  Will  work 
like  the  very  devil  to  prove  himself. 
College  grad,  vet.  single.  Box  109,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  analyst  and 
economic  consultant  now  available  to 
represent  you  in  Washington,  D.  0. 
Extensive  government  experience  in 
these  two  fields  can  now  be  well  used 
for  yonr  purpose.  Write  Box  5103, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

I’M  SWITCHING  to  Public  Relations 
or  Newspaper  Promotion  if  right  posi¬ 
tion  is  open  for  hardworking,  con¬ 
scientious  young  man  with  11  years’ 
experience  and  proven  record  in  every 
role  from  reporter,  photographer,  ad¬ 
vertising  layout-sales,  editor,  and  gen- 
i-ral  manager  of  newspaper  and  plant. 
Present  salary  over  $100.  Can  give  top 
references.  Write  Box  124,  Editor  4 

Publisher. _ _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PUBLICITY: 

I  New  York  area;  314  years’  experience, 

I  some  engin(“ering  background;  30; 

'  B..A.,  veteran.  Interested  in  sales  pro- 
I  motional  copy.  Box  133,  Editor  A  Pub- 
j  lisher. _  _ 

YOUNG,  capable  newsman,  wire  serv¬ 
ice  experience,  seeks  public  relations- 
promotion  job.  Prefer  to  w'ork  out  of 
•Atlanta.  Box  114.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Mechanical 

ATTENTION 

Cost-Conscious  Publishers 

ARE  YOU  tired  of  alibis  t  I^  you 
want  action?  I  offer  90-day  trial  pe¬ 
riod  to  an  aggreasive  publisher  who 
has  need  of  a  capable  head  of  Com¬ 
posing  Room  or  Production  Manager 
with  modern  know-how  and  ability  to 
organize  and  direct  work  smoothly 
with  money-saving  results.  Union  or 
open  shop.  All  replies  will  be  an¬ 
swered.  Box  5027.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  Journalist,  college 
graduate.  Experience  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing.  jzhotography  —  desires  newspaper 
imsition  in  New  York  or  vicinty.  Box 
123,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photographers 


C.ALIFOKNT.A  BOUND.  Sports  writer 
on  small  met  seeks  sports  job  in  warm- 

.  ..  _ _  _ _  er  climate.  College  grad.  Two  years’ 

who  cannot  afford  an  exclusive  corre-  I  experience.  Desk,  reporting,  photogra- 
•pondent.  Very  accommodating  for  ape-  nhy.  makenp,  daily  column.  Own  car, 
cial  services.  Publishers  and  editors,  single,  draft  free.  Top  references, 
write  Box  5107.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ,  Write  Box  5110,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  !  lisher. 


CAREER-MINDED  Photographer.  Six  | 
experience  packed  news  photo  years.  ; 
Single,  seeks  change  back  to  small  : 
daily  anywhere  in  U.S.  Now  employed  I 
metropolitan  area.  Box  5101,  Editor  ft  ; 

Publisher. _  , 

HOLLYWOOD  r.AMKRAMAN  ;  with  16' 
mm  MOTION  PUrrURE  SOUND  cam¬ 
era,  available  for  West  Coast  TV, 
News,  or  Cominereial  coverage.  Sen¬ 
sible  rates.  Box  137,  Editor  &  Pub- 


USB  TOUR 
Editor  A  Publisher 
CHART  AREA 

in  your  classified  ad  copy: 

:1. — Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Haasachusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

s2. — New  York,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennaylva 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C.,  Delaware. 

;3. — W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 

:4. — Georgia,  Sonth  Carolina. 
Florida. 

:S. — Missis-sippi,  Alabama 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

36. — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana 
Illinois. 

:7. — Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
North  Dakota,  South  Da 
kota. 

;8. — Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska. 
Kansas. 

;9. — Arkansas.  Louisiana,  Ok- 
lahoma,  'Texas. 

;10. — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah. 

311. — Montana,  Wyoming,  Ida¬ 
ho,  Washington.  Oregon. 

;12. — California,  Nevada. 


editor  s 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

It  is  traditional  to  be  optimistic  tion,  based  on  a  5%  yearly  in- 
in  welcoming  a  new  year.  We’ll  crease  in  disposable  income. 


make  no  exception  to  the  rule  and 
report  the  welcome  prediction  that 
newspapers  will  lose  little  if  any 
of  their  share  of  the  advertising 
dollar  in  the  next  few  years  in 
spite  of  the  anticipated  growth  of 
television. 

This  conclusion  is  among  those 
reached  in  a  study  on  the  “Prob¬ 
able  Effects  of  Television  on  In¬ 
come  of  Other  Media,”  by  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Gerald  and  George  N.  Eck- 
lund  appearing  in  the  Fall  issue  of 
Journalism  Quarterly.  Dr.  Gerald 
is  a  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  is 
president  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism.  Mr.  Eck- 
lund  is  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D. 
in  economics  at  Minnesota  and 
teaches  economics  at  Augsburg 
College.  The  study  was  supported 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  from 
funds  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Survey. 

In  opening,  the  authors  report: 
“The  economy,  given  a  little  more 
than  half  the  rate  of  growth  from 
1942  to  1951,  can  provide  a  1,- 
200-station  television  industry  by 
1961  without  serious  alteration  in 
the  shares  of  disposable  income 
expected  by  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  The  effect  on  radio,  given 
the  same  assumptions,  is  less 
clear.  Unlike  the  printed  media, 
radio  and  television  are  mutually 
exclusive  and  must  divide  the  au¬ 
dience.  As  businesses,  they  are 
sufficiently  akin  to  draw  on  the 
same  investment  sources  and  on 
the  same  fields  of  specialized  per¬ 
sonnel.  Thus  they  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  one  economic  unit, 
rather  than  two,  and  can  be 
treated  as  one  medium  in  making 
estimates  of  growth.” 

Giving  us  an  “on  the  other 
hand,”  the  authors  state: 

“Turning  from  assumptions  of 
growth  of  the  economy  and  as¬ 
suming  a  decline  in  disposable  in¬ 
come  of  3%  annually  for  five 
years,  the  economy  appears  still 
able  to  provide  full  growth  for 
television,  though  the  readjust¬ 
ment  among  the  media  may  fol¬ 
low  unexpected  patterns.” 

Later  it  is  said:  “It  appears  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  will  suffer 
less  erosion,  in  the  event  a  sharp 
competitive  situation  develops, 
than  the  other  media.” 

Then  in  justification  of  the  first 
conclusion,  the  article  continues: 
“For  the  period  1929-51  advertis¬ 
ing  represented  an  average  of  2.47 
cents  of  every  dollar  of  disposable 
income.  The  range  was  from  1.68 
cents,  in  1942,  to  2.94  cents,  in 
1951.  The  pattern  of  stability 
helps  justify  a  10-year  extrapola- 
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*  *  * 

One  of  the  many  charts  with 
the  article,  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  disposable  income  will 
increase  5%  per  year  for  10  years 
with  120  TV  stations  added  per 
year,  shows  total  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  increasing  from  $6,183,000,- 
000  in  1952  to  $10,382,000,000  in 
1961. 

“Further  evidence  of  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  mass  media  is  found 
when  advertising’s  share  of  dispos¬ 
able  income  and  the  distribution 
to  the  various  media  are  exam¬ 
ined.  The  evidence  shows  that  a 
projection  which  assumes  such 
stability  is  on  fairly  safe  ground. 
In  the  peacetime  years  between 
1929  and  1951  advertising  never 
had  less  than  2.21  percent  of  the 
disposable  income,  and  on  occa¬ 
sion  approached  3%.  When  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  radio’s  early 
growth  during  the  same  period,  it, 
too.  has  settled  into  a  pattern 
which  shows  stability. 

“The  average  share  of  dispos¬ 
able  income  spent  for  advertising 
in  the  period  1929-51  is  2.47%. 
The  mass  media  have  accounted 
for  more  than  half  of  the  dollar 
volume  since  1937.  In  1951  their 
share  was  60.52%,  or  $4,962,- 
700,000. 

When  newspapers  are  separated 
and  compared  with  the  field,  the 
only  sign  of  faltering  appeared  in 
1951  when,  despite  a  gain  in  dol¬ 
lar  volume,  there  was  a  loss  of 
2.3%  of  the  newspapers’  share  of 
the  total  to  other  media.  This  has 
been  explained  as  due  to  the  flex¬ 
ibility  of  newspaper  practice 
whereby  schedules  could  be  al¬ 
tered  on  short  notice.  Even  if  the 
1951  share  should  be  the  new 
level,  the  papers  are  still  ahead  of 
their  prewar  relative  position.” 

*  * 

In  summary.  Dr.  Gerald  and 
Mr.  Ecklund  make  these  observa¬ 
tions  which  should  be  good  news 
to  newspapermen  at  the  beginning 
of  1953: 

“1.  During  the  period  of  great¬ 
est  growth  for  television,  business 
allocations  of  money  to  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  in  line  with  past  pat¬ 
terns.  with  the  total  varying  slight¬ 
ly,  plus  or  minus,  3%  of  dispos¬ 
able  income. 

“2.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
do  not  appear  to  be  soft  spots  and 
in  a  competitive  situation  will  lose 
lifTle,  if  any,  of  their  share  of  the 
advertising  dollar.  The  other  me¬ 
dia,  including  direct  mail,  outdoor, 
the  large  ‘miscellaneous’  classifica¬ 
tion,  business  papers  and  so  on, 
appear  collectively  subject  to  pro¬ 
gressive  shrinkage,  and  the  trend 
may  be  expected  to  continue  dur¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  television. 

“3.  Radio  and  television  are 


media  which  cancel  each  other  out 
as  far  as  the  individual  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Therefore,  an  attempt  to 
predict  their  future  should  lump 
them  together.  When  this  is  done, 
and  the  growth  of  disposable  in¬ 
come  assumed  to  be  5%  per  year, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  economy 
can  provide  a  1,200-station  tele¬ 
vision  system  without  serious  dis¬ 
turbance  of  media,  other  than  ra¬ 
dio. 

“4.  A  shrinkage  of  3%  per  year 
for  five  years  would  reduce  total 
advertising  volume  to  a  predicted 
$4,651,000,000  by  1956,  and  tele¬ 
vision’s  performance  would  be 
conditioned  not  only  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  decline  but  also  by  the  extent 
to  which  it  can  obtain  viewers  at 
lower  costs  than  printed  media.” 

■ 

Adler  and  Markel 
Promoted  on  Mirror 

The  promotions  of  two  young 
news  executives  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Mirror  were  announced 
this  week  by  Charles  B.  McCabe, 
publisher. 

Selig  Adler,  city  editor  for  16 
years,  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor,  and  Edward 
Markel,  associate  city  editor  and 
telegraph  editor  since  1936.  was 
named  city  editor. 

Mr.  Adler,  who  is  starting  his 
30th  year  on  Hearst  newspapers, 
began  his  newspaper  career  with 
the  New  York  American  in  1923, 
leaving  in  1927  to  join  the  Mirror. 
He  became  city  editor  in  1936. 

Now  starting  his  27th  year  on 
Hearst  publications,  Mr.  Adler  was 
on  the  Washington  staffs  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  the 
former  Universal  Service  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  starting  in  1926.  He 
worked  on  the  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  in  1932  joined  the  Mir¬ 
ror  as  Sunday  pre-date  editor. 
Years  later  he  became  associate 
city  editor  and  telegraph  editor. 

Jack  Lait,  Mirror  editor-in- 
chief,  is  absent  on  sick  leave. 

$9,894  for  Needy 

Wilmington,  Del. — The  News- 
Journal  Company’s  Christmas  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  25  neediest  families 
reaped  $9,894. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  4 — ^Texas  Newspaj^r 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting.  Hotel  Texas, 
Fort  Worth. 

Jan.  8-10— National  Editorial 
Association  Mid-Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  McAllister  Hotel,  Miami, 
Fla. 

Jan.  9-10 — Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association, 
meeting,  Brunswick  Hotel,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

Jan.  11-13 — Great  Lakes  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Deshler- 
Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

Jan.  11-13  —  Northeastern 
ANCAM,  meeting.  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Boston. 

Jan.  11-13 — Southern  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  Convention,  Baker 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Jan.  12-14  —  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  news 
desk  seminar.  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Jan.  12-14  —  New  York 
Associated  Dailies  and  New 
York  State  Publishers  Assn 
Winter  meetings.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-17 —  Wyoming  Press 
Association,  Winter  meeting. 
Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 

Jan.  17 — Virginia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  meeting,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Jan.  21-22  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  annual  meeting,  Sheraton 
Plaza,  Boston. 

Jan.  22-24  —  Alabama  Press 
Association,  82nd  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Thomas  Jefferson  Ho¬ 
tel.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jan.  22-24 — ^Tennessee  Press 
Association,  semi-annual  con¬ 
vention  and  second  annual 
TPA-University  of  Tennessee 
Press  Institute,  Hotel  Hermi¬ 
tage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  23-24— North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  Midwinter 
Institute,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  23-24  —  New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Jan.  26-28-— Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 


fliLtn  KflnoEii 

A/Q^otlatot 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

Barr  BuiUing  . . .  Wash  tngion,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  BuilJing  .  .  .  New  York^  N.  Y. 
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Most  |)eople  will  ha\e  e!p«lri<-  kitchen  equipment  in 
units  which  can  be  arranged  in  dilTerent  ways.  They  will 
be  able  to  talk  ele<  tronieally  to  any  room  in  their  homes. 
They  will  have  color  television  —  several  sets.  They  will 
need  many  times  as  nui<h  ele<-trieity  as  you  use  today. 

To  supply  this  extra  electricity,  the  electric  companies 
are  making  tremendous  strides.  They’ve  doubled  the  post¬ 
war  supply  of  electric  jmwer.  By  1900.  they’ll  triple  it  — 
w  ith  more  to  come.  This  is  one  more  reason  why  there  is 
no  real  need  for  new  federal  government  electric  projects. 


W  hat  kind  of  homes  will  your  children  have  twenty  years 
from  now?  The  nation’s  electric  light  and  power  com¬ 
panies  are  thinking  about  them— and  gelling  ready  for  them. 

Part  of  the  answer  can  Ire  found  in  the  new  electric- 
appliances  still  in  the  early  stages  of  development. 

There  will  l)e  new  ways  of  heating  and  cooling  homes 
with  the  help  of  electricity.  Glareless  lighting  will  come 
on  automatically.  As  darkness  falls,  ceiling  panels  will 
start  to  glow.  There  will  be  electric  e(|uipment  to  kill 
germs  in  the  air  and  to  filter  out  dust  and  pollen. 


COLOR  TELEVISION.  There  will  he  almost  as 
many  sets  in  1973  as  there  are  radios  to<lay. 
That  means  most  homes  will  have  several 
television  units— ineliidint:  one  in  the  kitchen. 


HOME  CONTROL  Central  electric  “heart  of 
the  home”  will  control  heating.  c«*olinp.  light¬ 
ing.  commiinieations  —  mayl>e  even  doors 
and  window-^. 


LIGHT-CONDITIONING  will  include  huilt-in 

sunlamps,  special  fixtures  for  prodiieing 
striking  lighting  effects  indoors  an<l  out. 
ceiling  panels  that  glow. 


THE  HOMES  OF  TOMORROW,  LIKE  THE  HOMES  OF  TODAY.  WILL  BE  SERVED  WELL  BY  AMERICA'S  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 

"MEET  CORLISS  ARCHER"-  ABC  -  Fridays  -  »:30  P.  M..  Eastarn  Tima. 


*  Names  on  request  from  this  maqaiina 
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Pant-  1  in  f.  S  A. 


To  sell  in  NEW  MEXICO... 

Use  an'A'schedule  in  Albuquerque 


MEXICO 


The  ALBUQUERQUE  CITY  ZONE  is  five  distributing  organizations  .  .  .  and  the 
times  as  big  as  any  other  City  Zone  in  sales  job  you  do  through  advertising  in 
New  Mexico.  It  is  the  center  of  the  Albuquerque  can  and  does  have  tremen- 
economic  life  of  the  state.  It  is  the  dous  state-wide  influence.  Next  time, 
home  territory  of  big  wholesaling  and  try  the  “A”  schedule  in  Albuquerque! 


1  TO  TELL  ABOUT  NEW  MEXICO  . . .  Here’s  E.  L  MOULTON 


that  Albuquerque  has  accepted. 

“In  business,  industry  and  social  progr« 
Albuquerque  sets  the  pattern  for  its  va 
trade  area.” 

NOTE:  Mr.  Moulton  is  board  chairman  of  (^har! 
Ilfeld  Company,  largest  wholesale  jobbers  t 
tween  Kansas  City  and  the  West! 


‘  ‘The  continuing  rapid  growth  of  Albuquerque 
makes  it,  more  than  ever,  the  financial  and 
commercial  center  of  New  Mexico  and  sur¬ 
rounding  areas.  Moreover,  the  Federal  in¬ 
stallations  and  the  State  University  here 
make  this  also  a  great  scientific  and  cultural 
region,  all  of  which  establishes  the  leadership 


The  Albuquerque  TRIBUNE  .  .  .  The  Albuquerque  JOURNAl 

Buy  them  separately  ...  or  buy  BOTH  FOR  ONE  LOW  RATE  .  .  .  24^ 


.  Rocky  Mtn.  N.wi  EVANSVILLE  .  . 

.  .  .  PosI  Hfold  HOUSTON  . 

.  .  Prtsi  Scimitar  FORT  WORTH  . 

Comfiwcfol  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE 

. N.WI  EL  FASO  .  .  . 


NEW  YORK. World-Te/egroinSTheSun  COLUMBUS . Ciliien 

CLEVELAND . Press  CINCINNATI . PosI 

PITTSBURGH . Press  KENTUCKY . PosI 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News  Covingfon  edition,  Cincinnati  PosI 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


Tribune 


Herald-Post 


Chicago  Son  Froncicco  DotroH  Oncinnoti  Philodolphla  Oailai 


General  Adverticing  Department,  330  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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